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Strength Tests at Any Atmospheric Conditions 





Tensile Strength of Cotton Skieetings and Osnaburgs Computed at Standard Atmospheric Conditions of 70° F. and 
65% Relative Humidity From Observed Strength at Any Given Temperature and Relative Humidity 
—Simplifies Testing—Procedure Should Be Applied to Other Fabrics 
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HE following article was in- By P. E. Morrill its readings checked closely with 
. fj ‘ . ce nt ee te 
cluded in the list of papers , J, a ae ice : those of the p ychrometer. 
prepared for the fall meeting materials, ultimately a fund of valu- grab method at me 10 ig per- The results are plotted in Chart 2. 
ot Committee 1D-12 ot the able information would be available centages of relative hum lit \ Fach point represents the average of 
~ : e . : : . ‘ her } > Relative : 
American Society for Testing Mate- [It is hoped that others will take an aan crate ten tests 
ie “1, , snterect 3 is subiect ; ill em aS, : : 21% ‘ 
rials, held at Cleveland, O., Oct. 21 interest in this subject and will ; it Bane 1307 Percentage Relation 
ind 22. Ina letter to Dr. W. F. Ed- ploy the same procedure with other © $$ For each group of ten specimens 
. e ‘ ac . hai aining as defi I> wens 84% ‘ S >» 
wards, chairman of the committee, types ol a — E i The dry ull temperature was the average breaking strength at 65% 
od r s 2 5 : a res s as Mr. orrill— itor. ; ‘ : ; 5 : 
the author unfolds the purpose of his mite a ' maintained between O&8 and 72 deg. F. relative humidity was determined by 
investigation as_ follows: Preparations and Tests 
“It has always seemed to us that the From each of two pieces ot 30-in., | | | | [oer 1986 
various suggested methods for taking 7 oz. osnaburg of different mill 


care of the humidity factor were ob- makes; one piece of 37-in., 4.00-yd 
jectionable because of the apparatus sheeting; and one piece of 31-in., 
necessary. The testing of bone-dry 5.00-yd. sheeting; eighty 2 x 5 in 
samples has become more or less specimens were cut, forty warp and 
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Chart 1. Method of Obtaining Samples 


discredited because of the time inter- forty filling, according to Chart 1— 
val after the sample has been taken making a total of 320 specimens. 


Pounds Tensile Strength (Ix) Grab Test) 





trom the oven and before breaking. Tests under varying relative hu- 
‘esting samples under standard at- midity, with constant dry bulb tem- 
mospheric conditions is, of course, perature: The specimens were tested 
leal, but the apparatus necessary is in a Scott power tester, using front 
rather costly. The method of testing jaws I in. wide, back jaws 2 in. wide, 


er prevailing atmospheric condi- and separation between jaws I in. 
tions and then determining the actual The speed of the lower jaw was 12 
moisture of samples and correcting in. per minute. 

by formula involves delicate weighing The 
pparatus. This has never seemed to foyr 
be particularly accurate, espe- 


specimens were divided into 
groups, each group containing 
ten warp and ten filling specimens cut 





“laliy where the samples are few and from each of the four pieces of mate- Percent Relative Humidity 

are of small “sak : rial. In Chart 1, the letters A, .B, Chart 2. Tensile Strength at Various Humidities 

_ | ie test described in the attached (C, and D indicate the specimens be- 

shee no doubt, covers too few longing to the different groups. By during all the tests. The humidity interpolation. It was then found 


varieties of cloth to make the conclu- 


»10TNS 


cutting the specimens as shown, the was measured with a sling psychrom- that, on an average, the observed 
’ same yarns were tested in all four eter. A wet and dry bulb hygrometer breaking strength at 64% relative 

‘ver, if other interested individuals groups. Thus errors due to varia- was also used, and it was found that humidity was 99.5% of the interpo- 

7" conduct similar tests on other tions in the yarns were minimized. when the hygrometer was suspended lated strength at 65% humidity. 

*With Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. The four groups were tested by the about 3 ft. in front of an electric fan, The percentage relation of the av- 


of general application. How- 
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Relation of Strength at Various Atmospheric Conditions to That at 


Standard Conditions 


eacl at each 
the 
humidity 


was then determined by the following 


1 cloth 
humidity to 
relative 


erage strength ot 


observed relative 


trength at 65% 


formula 
AY we strength at observed RH 


Average strength at 64% R. H 
average strength 
at 65% R. H 
thus determined 
were plotted on Chart 3. It 
that, at 
humidity, the 


lhe percentages 

was ob 
1 

served relative 


any given 


above percentages 
well for the 


\ccordingly, the average 


agreed reasonably vari 
ous goods. 


percentage for all goods at each ob- 


served relative humidity was deter 
mined, and a smooth curve drawn 
through the points This curve is 
shown in Chart 2. For practical use, 


a table of the reciprocals ot various 
points on this curve is given in the 


ummary at the end of the paper 


Under Varying Temperature 


Tests made under varying dry-bulb 
cmperature, with mstant relatiz 
humidity \ new set of 320 speci 


mens was prepared, exactly stmilar to 


the first set These were divided into 


four groups as before, and the 


groups 


ere tested at the following drv-bulb 
temperatures 
( j fir Te pe we 
] mE 
| 61°F 
ae] 
ara 
e re ve ul litv. was man 
t clos \ 1x e to O35 
1 tile tt * ee extre t \ 
tions were $7 and 66 
On the assumpt that the met 
; ; : ; 
reviousiv) emploved tor correcting 
variations in relative humidity 


might be applied to air temperatures 


other than 7o deg. F., the 


breaking 


average 


strengths were corrected to 


give the strengths at 65% relative 


humidity lhe relative values of the 


the 
being taken as 


iverage breaking strengths, 


strength at 70 deg. F. 


100, were as follows: 


RELATIVE TENSILE STRENGTH AT VARIOUS 


rEMPERATURES AND ¢ RELATIVE HU- 
MIDITY 
Ss t F.) 

( F.61°F.70°F.85°R 
No. 1 Osna wary ‘ 1.8 100.0 98.¢ 
No. 1 Osnaburg, f 105.4 102.5 100.0 92.9 
No. 2 Osnabur wart 2 98.0 100.0 100.2 
sa: Sithdaahase’. iting 0.2 98.3 100.0 99.2 
81 ’ ve wary 102.0 100.0 101.0 
00 yd.. f £ 103.8 100.0 100.0 100.2 
vd., war 101.8 100.0 100.0 101.4 

vd., f 103.9 103.0 100.0 1 
Average 108.0 100.4 100.0 99.5 
These data indicate that tempera- 
ture variations between 60 and 85 
deg. F. will not introduce an error 


ereater than '. of 1%. Hence, in 


practical testing, ordinary variations 


in temperature mav be neglected 


Conclusion 


The following is a brief outline of 
} 


procedure, based on the tests described 


abov pe 
lo find the 


probable breaking 


- 1 
strength of cotton sheeting or osna 


burg at the standard atmospheric con 
litions of 7o deg. F. and 65‘ rela- 
tive humidity, multiply the observed 


breaking strength | 


wv the factor shown 


opposite the percentage relative hu 


} } } 

rditv at w ( the tests were made 
1 tiie I OWnNe tabie 

/ f t u 

1 1S 

ad | 1.16 

’ ee & 

“ 1.14 

40 11 


Relative Humidity 


at Time of Test Factor 
PN Atiks dS akiGnneseisiGene <'6 4 1.09 
BG “ehis tee Vixoweant eeke eS 1.07 
Se a eee 1.05 
bavi. oe wow oes 1.02 
65% aia OG re aw De a ee orci 1.00 
EERIE AOE ee eo 98 
i a F 95 
| ee ee re ‘ .93 
ny. . Se eae at ae ota 91 
Expose samples before testing for 


at least 3 hrs. in the room in which 
the tensile tests are to be made. 
samples so that both sides of 
cloth are exposed to the air. 
The air in the test room should be 
circulating freely and its temperature 
should, if possible, be 68 to 72 
F. Air temperature is relatively 


Hang 
the 


deg. 
un- 
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important, however, and the al 
factors are correct within 14% 
all air temperatures from 60 ¢ 
deg. F. 

The relative humidity in the 
should be uniform during the c 
tioning period and the test. 

To determine the percentage 
lative humidity, use either a 
psychrometer or wet and dry 
mometers and the usual tables \ 
are furnished with these instrun: 
If wet and dry thermometers 
used, they should be put about 
in front of an electric fan so 
the wet bulb is in a strong draft 


Construction of Proper Selvages 





Arrangements of Pattern and Weave to Afford Clean. Neat, 
and Straight Edges—Choice of Yarn 


Translated from German by Herbert R. Mauersberger* 


is drawing the selvage ends, the 

regular harnesses should be used as 
All fabrics do not 
permit this, however. 

The proper choice of the yarns for 
the selvages is important. They must 
not only stand up just as well during 
weaving, but also in all of the finish- 
ing operations with their consequent 
shrinkages. They must, therefore, be 
of the 


far as_ possible. 


same nature as the warp, to 
prevent ‘“cockly” or  ‘“‘scalloped” 
selvages. To get the necessary 


strength, two ends are drawn through 
a heddle eye. If there is a difference 
in quality between selvage and goods, 
which is unavoidable at times, the 
ends should be dressed on 
separate rolls and kept independent of 
the main warp. 

The width of the selvage also adds 
to the appearance of the whole piece. 
In the German cotton mills, gray and 
colored goods are provided with selv- 
ages of 1% cm. (.2 in.) on each side. 
In the woolen industry, selvages of 


selvage 





* With James W. Cox, Jr., Consulting 
Specialist 320 Broadway ms. 
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I cm. (.4 in.) are used. In thes 
branches of the industry, colored 
yarns are used to separate ground 


from selvage, and that adds a great 


deal to the attractiveness of the piece 

The arrangement of the pattern and 
weave with regard to the selvage is 
most important. It is of some « 
sequence how the pattern of the bod) 
cloth is begun on the left side of the 
piece and how it ends on the right 
side. In the making of the draft and 
repeats, it is necessary to balance 
them against the selvage in a si 
way on each side. 

For instance, a cloth is to be made 
with 3430 warp ends. The pattern i 
20 ends ground 

2 ends colored stripe yarn 
4 ends ground warp yarn 
2 ends colored stripe yarn 


Warp yarn 


28 ends in repeat 
Then, 3430 — 28 
14 ends over 


Therefore, using 


122 repeats plus 


122 


repeats of 2 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Scientific Management Applied to Throwing 


Human Engineering Problems—Incidents Show How Ideals Previously Presented Work Out When Actually Applied 
Under Mill Conditions—Difference Between “Thinking” and “Just Feeling”—Necessity That Beginners 
Be Trained to Have Proper Mental Attitude as Well as Knowledge of Work 


OW that we have concluded 

the general consideration of 

mill conditions, the supply of 

labor, the attitude of owners, 
the requisites of scientific manage- 
ment, the qualifications of executives, 
and welfare work with the problems 
involved in building up and maintain- 
ing a happy, contented, and successful 
organization, let us study some of the 
actual mill experiences and_ see 
whether the ideals outlined are beyond 
the reach of the throwster and are too 
lofty to attain, or whether they do 
promote the desired end and net ef- 
ficiency. 

We will first consider such incidents 
as call for human engineering. Since 
the incidents are actual mill experi- 
ences, for obvious reasons I will use 
fictitious names and change the inci- 
dents in minor details while giving the 
fundamental facts. 


Wanted Old Part Back 


\t mill J, a 5B hand refused to take 
a part given her by the forelady upon 
her return to work after a week's ab- 
sence on account of sickness. This 
girl insisted on having her old part, 
and when the forelady would not grant 
her demand she appealed to me for 
justice. She said that she was one of 
the oldest hands in the mill, and was 
being treated unfairly by the forelady 
who, as she expressed it, was trying to 
put something over on her. 


investigation I found that 
feeling, more than anything else, was 
the real trouble. The girl was also 
balky and saw an advantage in getting 
her old machine back, since the part 
would doff out in an hour, whereas the 
machine offered her would not doff 
out for about four hours. As she had 
doffed out all the bobbins on her ma- 
chine about one-half hour before she 
went home sick, we decided that it 
would be unfair both to the company 
and to the hand who ran her part tem- 
porarily during her absence to give 
her the old part back at that time. 


Upc yn 


As | have found that there is such a 
thing as the human touch entering 
into the successful operation of a ma- 

ne, | always aim to give back to the 
help a machine they have had before 
and have kept in first-class shape. The 
girl threatened to leave if she did not 
get her old part back, and as she was 
good worker, I decided she was 
Wort) making an effort to hold. I 





knew that the forelady was not trying 
to something over on her, because 
ustructed the forelady what to 
d 

vielded, | would do an injustice 

girl who had run the part dur- 
I ‘Ss ntendent of Throwing and Director of 
- of Julius Kayser & Co. Previous 
: t this series appeared July 17, Aug. 14, 


Oct. 9, and Nov. 13, 1920. 





By Warren P. Seem* 


ing the regular girl’s absence. The 
temporary girl had received the part 
with spare bobbins and would be giv- 
ing it back with full bobbins with a 
benefit of about $2 to the other girl, 
and a similar loss to herself. I could 
have compromised by giving the tem- 
porary girl what was due her and put- 


a 


ing that was involved was that of feel- 
ing. Some years ago I clipped an 
article “Are You Thinking or Just 
Feeling?” from the Philadelphia North 
American which is so true to mill life 
that I give it in full: 

“Out in Cleveland is a big industrial 
plant in which the workmen and fore- 


HIS is the sixth of a series of articles by Mr. Seem bearing 
upon the very human problem of management of a throwing 
mill. In the five articles preceding this one, the author set forth 
his deductions as to the manner in which help should be handled 
to get the best from them and at the same time give them the 


greatest amount of comfort and contentment in return. 


He now 


tells of a few actual happenings in mills, and shows just how 
some unpleasant situations have been converted into the friend- 
liest of conferences after the problem was thoroughly under- 
stood by both parties—that is, after the human side of the ques- 
tion had been taken into consideration and details had been 
worked out so that no favoritism or unfairness was shown to 
any one particular person concerned. 


ting the regular girl on day work, but 
that would have done an injustice to 
the company, and, in addition, es- 
tablished a precedent that others would 
have followed and also demanded when 
they found it to their advantage to do 
so. It was necessary, therefore, to 
remain firm and not at that time give 
back the machine desired. 


Strong in Feeling 

In seeking her motives, I found that 
she was very strong in feeling and in 
“won't powers” that morning, and 
therefore I decided to harness her 
“won’t powers” and win her back to a 
right way of thinking. I excused my- 
self to give her a chance to cool off. 
After explaining that, since a principle 
of fair management was involved, we 
could not give her the machine that 
morning but would do so the next day 
provided she took what we then offered 
her, I told her that, if she walked out, 
we would send for a certain girl who 
had applied for work and who we 
knew was an enemy of hers, and give 
this girl the chance to earn $20 per 
week, while she went home nursing 
her stubbornness and lost time in hunt- 
ing another job. She decided she 
would not give her enemy the chance, 
and took the machine assigned to her. 

Possibly my readers have seen the 
picture of the darky who had trouble 
with a balky mule was very 
strong in his hind parts or “won't 
powers” and was smashing things up 
in general but doing no pulling. The 
darky conceived and carried out the 
idea of hitching him up backwards, 
and the mule raced up the hill with the 
load apparently at a speed fast enough 
to break all traffic laws. 

Are You Thinking? 


The other factor in human engineer 


who 





men, the foremen 
heads, and the department heads 
and ‘the manager used to waste 
time in such constant and’heated con- 
troversies as are common in nearly 
every enterprise of this sort. 
“Never a day 

quota of quarrels 
wrangles—dealing 


and department 


without its 
long-winded 

with mat- 
ters of small moment, but wasting just 
as much time and temper as if the fate 
of the concern hung on each disagree- 
ment. 

“The owner of this plant used to 
scratch his head when he scanned the 
monthly balance sheets, and wonder 
why the business did not show better 
returns. According to all his well- 
based theories it should, but in fact 
it did not. 

“He knew something must be the 
matter. He tried to figure out what 
it was, but failed. He wondered if 
there was anyone who could diagnose 
the case and suggest a remedy. 

“At that time Columbus Austin 
Sowsher, a man past middle age who 
called himself a scientific phliosopher 
or something of that. sort, 
Cleveland. For several vears he had 
been trying to interest business men 
in his charts and ideas. 


passed 
and 
mostly 


lived in 


“His ideas were so different along 
some lines that he had almost as much 
trouble in making 
worth of even a 


people see the 
few of 
other Columbus of whom history tells 
us. Some men said that his 
were sillv, while others just 


them as an- 


ideas 
smiled 
In the mean- 
fitted up a little 
office building and 
plodded along in his effort to show 


and said nothing at all 
time, Mr. 
room in a big 


Bowsher 


men their 


Finally, he got 


what he conceived to be 


economic mistakes 


a few hearers. 


“We have read some of Mr. Bow- 
sher’s writings, and are forced to con- 
fess that his mental processes are not 
always easy to follow. But that is 
neither here nor there. 

“One day the owner of the indus- 
trial plant mentioned was introduced 
to this scientific philosopher. They 
had a talk which wound up with an 
invitation to Mr. Bowsher to 
out and visit the works. 


come 


Mr. Bowsher’s Suggestion 

hat was the beginning of a long 
and mutually profitable acquaintance. 
Mr. 


mill 


Bowsher browsed around in the 
and listened to such bickering 
and backbiting as is going on most 
of the time in nearly every industrial 
establishment—in nearly every place 
where two or three are gathered to- 
gether for the purpose of 
so far as that is concerned. 


working, 


“Then one day he stepped into the 
owner's and made this sug-: 
“The next time your man- 
ager comes in with a_ preconceived 
notion of sort and wants to 
embroil vou in an argument, ask him 
whether he is thinking or just feel- 
ing.’ 

“That was all he said, and the 
owner did not think much of it. But 
a day or two later, when the manager 
came in with a mental temperature 
of 110 deg. in the shade and his fur 
up for a twenty-round verbal fight, 
the owner remembered what Bowsher 
had told him. 

“He let the manager blow off a 
couple of hundred pounds of steam, 
and then very gently said, ‘Are you 
thinking or just feeling ?’ 


office 
gestion: 


some 


“The manager looked at him and 
said, ‘What’s that ?’ 
“*Are you thinking or just feel- 


ing?’ repeated the owner. 

“The manager stopped talking and 
frowned. For a few moments there 
was silence. Then he smiled some- 
what sheepishly and said, ‘Well, I 
never heard of such a thing before, 
but maybe I am doing more feeling 
than thinking in this case.’ 

“Whereupon he took to thinking, 
and within a few minutes the situa- 
tion was cleared up. 

Manager Begins to Think 

“That set the manager thinking. 
He went back to his office with a de- 
termination to try out this strange, 
new-fangled formula on the next 
overheated department head who 
came along. He did not have to wait 
long, and he almost failed at the 
crucial moment. It seemed such a 
silly sort of way to settle a dispute. 
But he tried it—and it worked. 

“The department head went off 
with a sort of haze enveloping his 
mental machinery. He wondered if 
he had been dreaming. But, like the 
manager, he thought he would try it 
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out on an overwrought foreman. He 
did—and it worked. 

“That foreman passed it along to 
the workers under him, and the other 
foremen and workers got wind of it 
and began using it just for fun. 
Pretty walls of the shops 
and offices were hung with placards 


bearing in large type the 


soon the 


question: 


‘ARE YOU THINKING OR JUST 
FEELING?’ 

“To make a long story short, think- 
ing began to gain the ascendancy over 
just feeling in that establishment; and 
within a year, with the same number 
of men and the same equipment, the 
output of 
nearly 10%. 

“Now of 
rant for saying Mr. Bowsher has hit 


average goods increased 


course there is no war- 


on a universal panacea for the set- 
We are noi seek- 
ing to convey such an impression, but 
telling a true story just 


as it came to pass. 


tling of disputes. 


are simply 


“We might add that when news of 
this curious began to 
number of 


some of them very big 


happening 


spread in Cleveland, a 


Smart men 


figures in the world of trade—smiled 


and said, ‘Bosh!’ or the equivalent 


thereof—forthwith trying out the 


remedy the next chance they had and 


finding that worked in = most 
instances 
Editor Asks Question 
“We know of one instance where 


the managing editor of the country’s 


higge 


from Cleveland to 


st chain of newspapers went 
incinnati to put a 
certain change in operation at the 
office in the latter city 

“The local paper 
flared up and said there was no use 
in talking 
He kept 


foamed at the mouth 


manager of the 
about such an innovation 

until he almost 
\fter he had 
exhausted all the expletives he could 


flaring 


command, the managing editor said 


very quietly, ‘Well, Jack, are you 
thinking or just feeling in this mat 
ter ?’ 


“With that he walked out and took 
When he 


morning, 


a train back to Cleveland 
reached his office the next 
he found a telegram on his desk. It 
read as follows: 
“Guess I was just feeling. Change 
becomes effective today.’ 

“*That 
the managing editor 


“One of the men 


does beat everything,’ said 


who ran into 
David 
Gibson, a writer and publisher who 


Bowsher in Cleveland was 


more than the average amount 
of thinking, dav in and dav out 


does 


“Gibson has seen so many impos- 
things easily 
that he 
others when he heard of this remedy. 


In the Public 


in regard to it: 


sible proved possible 


did not smile as much as the 
current issue of the 
he has this to sav 

“There are two ways of arriving 
at a conclusion: one is thinking about 
it, to arrive at it from 
ot view: 


a selfish point 
the other is feeling about it, 
to arrive at it from the emotional, 
While the re 


same, we have been 


altruistic viewpoint 


sults mav be the 


feeling about our problems rather 
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than thinking about them; and the in- 
dividuals who really do the world’s 


work change their minds and act 
more quickly and continuously in 
their selfish interest than from any 


altruistic or feeling motives. 

“It took about 108 years to change 
the argument in favor of prohibition 
from that of pure moral feeling, to 
that of good economics—thinking. 

‘It is quite possible to think of 
other changes. which 
lagged on the way until someone re- 
placed their tired “feeling feet’ with 
seven league “thinking boots.” 

“*And all the individual 
has to do to get an appreciation of 
Mr. Bowsher’s 


many great 


average 


suggestion to the 
Cleveland mill owner is to give it a 
personal test the.next time someone 
comes along to “lift the roof.” 

““*So we pass it along for what it 
mav be worth to individuals, groups, 
and communities.’ ’ 


Making a Pacemaker 

\t mill F the foreman asked to be 
allowed to discharge “Red,” who was 
constantly stirring up mischief in the 
spinning department. Red was a red- 
headed boy with just about as much 
pep and iron in his blood as his hair 
indicated. 

I had singled out Red as a possible 
pacemaker for the night shift, and 
discharge him. I called 
the assistant superintendent and fore- 
‘lan into conference, told them my 
plans, and asked them to cooperate 
with me in 


refused to 


trving to harness his 


energy and if necessary to put up 
with some of his mischief as long as 
he did no actual harm. 

I had timed the boy’s speed, un- 
known to anyone, and found he could 
tend an increased part, so I instructed 
that he be spindles to 
tend. This procedure was so radical 


given more 
in the minds of the two minor execu- 
tives that they were quite ready to 
and did predict what would happen. 

I called Red into conference and 
told him what I had instructed the 
foreman to do, telling him also what 
confidence I had in him and that he 
must make good and not go back on 
me. 

\s Red had all he 
next two 
well and I 


could do the 
fairly 
when 
he acquired greater speed and again 


behaved 
was delighted, but 


weeks, he 


had spare time he got into mischief 
again, much to my grief and to the 
apparent delight of my assistant who 
was ready with “I told you so.” We 
had another conference and we asked 
Red to take still more spindles as his 
his 
time he refused, saving “What’s the 
use? I get only half a dollar a week 
no matter what I earn.” 

We sent for father, ex- 
plained the situation to him, 
and got his promise to give Red a 
percentage ot what he earned. We 


called Red in and had his father re 


speed showed he could do it. 


Red's 
whole 


peat the same to him. We gave the 
boy an additional number of spindles 
to tend and he made good and kept 
out ot mischief. Later on we put 


him on the night shift where he 


1 ’ 
served aS a pacemaker or as an ex- 


ample of what could be done, and, as 
a result, the whole department was 
brought up to a higher level of effi- 
ciency which fully repaid us for all 
the attention and patience given him. 

Lessons Taught by Incidents 

The lessons we may draw from 
these incidents are: 

First, the importance of analyzing 
an employe and determining his qual- 
ifications or determining the material 
at hand to build upon. 

Second, the need of exact informa- 
tion as to the speed of a worker and 
its relation to the spinning part he 
can do. 

Third, that forepeople often act 
along the lines of least resistance. 

In this instance, the foreman found 
that the easiest way out of his diffi- 
culty was to get rid of the mis- 
chief maker. The easiest way to do 
it was, in this case, to discharge the 
disorderly one. The fact that it had 
cost us considerable money to train 
him did not matter to the foreman, 
because he did not think that far. 

Fourth, the error of the hire and 
fire method of permitting the fore- 
people to discharge the help. 

It has been common practice in my 
supervision to move a hand into an- 
other department when a disagree- 
ment arises between the hand and the 
forelady. However, extreme caution 
is taken to do this before the situa- 
tion becomes acute or the hand com- 
mits an overt act that necessitates his 
discharge. 

My attitude is that as the turnover 
in a throwing plant is from 200 to 
300% per year, and, as it takes on the 
average three learners costing from 
$50 to $100 before they become skill- 
ful enough to replace an experienced 
worker, one can often correct a fault 
in an experienced hand more quickly, 
easily, and cheaply by proper hand- 
ling than by going over the process 
of teaching a new hand, only to find 
him guilty of the same offense when 
he reaches that stage of experience. 

Training a Beginner 

When we take boys or girls into a 
throwing plant as learners or begin- 
ners, we must not only teach them to 
operate a machine, piece up breaks, 
and doff bobbins, but we must 
teach them what a job involves, or 
the difference going to 
school and taking things easy, and 
having a fixed duty to perform prop- 
erly and within a given time. Gen- 
erally their idea of work is simply to 
perform a certain task for which 
they will be paid a certain sum of 
money, which may mean a livelihood 
to some, and merely more spending 
money to After they have 
been taught the actual operations and 
are left to try them out for them- 
selves, they find the easiest and quick- 
est way to do the work so as to get 
’ rest or visit in the shop and chat. 
They do not grasp the idea that they 
should follow the rules and methods 
carefully, and watch their machine 
for possible imperfections and with a 


also 


between 


others. 


view toward improving the quality of 
the work. When they become skilled 
enough and are put on piece work, 
they no longer are interested in rest 
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periods but seek the easiest and 
quickest way to produce all they oan 
to increase their earnings. The i: 
ity is usually lower than when they 
are on day work because, in their 
hurry to produce, many imperiec- 
tions pass through. Attempts to im- 
prove the quality by increased su; 
vision are only partly  successiul, 
Constant watchfulness and reproot 
keep the help under duress so that 
only passable work is produced and 
the help show signs of resentment 
and indifference. 

Education and moral suaston pro- 
duce good results with help who have 
a moral foundation and a capacity to 
reason. Others know only the law of 
force and must be compelled to obey 
the rules by disciplining. When the 
supply of labor is short and the de- 
mand, for production pre- 
vents weeding out the undesirable 
help, one must resort to other meth- 
ods to get results. 

Quantity With Quality 

Help do not go to work for exer- 
cise, but only for the money that is 
in it, and it would then logically 
low that the pays, the 
greater should be the production and 
the better the quality of the work. 
This does not actually happen in mill 
practice. When help are on piece 
work, one gets a production per oper- 
ative, generally speaking, in propor- 
tion to the pay; but, as they take the 
easiest and quickest way to do their 
work, their product is generally low 
in quality. However, when the rates 
of pay are based on both quantity and 
quality, they take not only the easiest 
and quickest way to do a 
thing, but also the best way, and only 
then is the highest efficiency obtained 

| find that two rates are necessary 


capacity 


more one 


certain 


—one for ordinary service and the 
other for good service—and that when 
between the two 1s 
enough, and the work is in- 
spected properly, the ordinary work- 


ers become 


the difference 
great 


service emploves, 
the undesirable drop out, and the rat- 
ing of the plant in point of quantity 
and quality is raised. 


good 


Manufacturers Textile Associa- 
tion Resumes Meetings 

The Manufacturers Textile .\sso- 
ciation of Worcester County, Mass., 
resumed for the 
monthly 


season its regular 
dinners and meetings on 
Thursday evening at the Hotel Ban- 
croft, Worcester, Mass., with Warren 
E. Emley, chief of 
Organic and Fibrous Materials, U. 5. 
Bureau of Standards as the prin 
speaker. Mr. Emley’s talk was illus- 
trated by lantern slides and described 
the work of the bureau in wool anc 
other textiles and the facilities that 
are available to textile manufacturers 
He also had with him a complete set 
of the new international standards tor 
wool and tops, and described the col 
laboration of his bureau with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Econom: 
the Department of Agriculture 


Division of 


= 


with British wool organizations in the 
development of the new standards for 
wool and tops. President Arthu 


Comins presided. 
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Engineers Discuss Papers and Report Progress 


Meeting of Textile Division of A. S. M. E. Marked by Presentation of Two Papers—Chas. T. Main and Frank M. 
Gunby on “The Cotton Textile Industry’—W. F. Edwards on “Tensile Testing of Textiles”’— 
Annual Progress Report an Important Feature 


HE presentation and discussion 
of two papers on subjects of 
vital interest to the entire in- 
dustry, and the submission of 

its annual progress report, marked the 
meeting of the Textile Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, held at the Engineering So- 
cieties’ Building, New York, Tuesday 
of this week, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the society. In ad- 
dition, at a meeting of the executive 
committee later in the day, officers of 
the Division for the coming year were 
elected. 
Progress Report 

\s has been true in previous years, 
the progress report submitted by the 
Division proved to be one of the out- 
standing points of interest in connec- 
tion with the meeting. This was pre- 
sented by James A. Campbell, chairman 
of the Division, who presided at the 
meeting. A commentary on the pres- 
ent condition of the textile industry is 
the fact that the report was largely a 
summation of the needs of textile man- 
uiacture rather than of recent achieve- 
ments. The most urgent requirement 
cited was a thorough-going scientific 
investigation of all mechanical proc- 
esses, together with a similar investi- 
gation of management procedures. 

[his progress report is printed fol 
lowing this account of the meeting. 


North versus South 
lhe interest developed by the paper 
on “The Cotton Textile Industry” by 
Charles T. Main and Frank M. Gunby, 
presented at the A. S. M. E. meeting 
in Richmond and published on page 65 
of the Oct. 2, 1926, issue of TEXTILE 
WorLp, was so great that this paper 
was scheduled for the meeting of the 
lextile Division this week. Repre- 
senting as it did a thoughtful survey 
1 comparative costs of manufacture in 
he North as against the South, this 
mtribution aroused considerable dis- 
cussion. 
One of the participants in this dis- 
ion was Frank W. Van Ness, of 
F. \V. Van Ness Associates, operating 
in the South, who referred to the 
suggestion that northern mills solve 
their problem by getting into finer 
xi exclusively. This to him does 
eem a reasonable answer as he 
| that southern mills have advan- 
ges in labor cost, power and over- 
and that, since these items make 
large part of the total cost, the 
ern mill is no more able to com- 
n finer goods than on other 
He does feel however that the 
de pment of style goods, with a 
margin of profit, is a reason- 
Vay out. 
Van Ness feels very keenly 
ser cooperation between north- 
nd southern mills is 


necessary 
good of the entire industry 





He visualizes The  Cotton-Textile 
Institute as aiding in bringing this 
about and looks forward to consider- 
able good coming from this organi- 
zation. 

That we are going “head on to per- 
dition” by continuing to increase the 
spindleage of the country irrespective 
of the law of supply and demand was 





James A. Textile 


Campbell, Chairman, 


Au 5S: M...EB. 


the observation made by H. M. Burke, 
of the Mount Hope Finishing Co., 
North Dighton, Mass. Mr. Burke 
pointed out that it would take vears 
for us to grow up to our. spindle 
capacity and yet we continue to add 
new equipment. He 
New 


over 


Division, 


whether 
mills 


asked 
the answer tor 
turn 
to resort to a combination 


England 
was to entirely to fine 
goods ; or 
of interests; or to go on to something 
other than textiles. He also referred 
to the need for more serious thought 
in connection with the important sub 
ject of merchandising in the textile 
industry. 
Charles T. 

the Berkshire 
\dams, Mass.., 
that most 


Plunkett, president of 
Cotton Mig Ca., 
referred to the fact 
southern 
mills, erected in recent years since the 


plants are new 


cost per spindle has been high. He 
stated therefore that it is a question 
whether a larger profit must be real 
ized in the South to compensate for 
this larger investment as compared 
with the case of northern mills which 
have been in existence for many years 
and which have been able largely to 
write off their original investment. 
“Loose” Merchandising Cost 
Coming to the question of merchan 
dising, Mr. Plunkett stated that there 
talk on 


It does not seem to him 


has been a good deal of loose 
this matter. 


that the manufacturers have been so 


lax in the consideration of this phase 
of their activities. The criticism that 
“manufacturers do not 
things as fast as people want them” 
does not 


produce new 
take into consideration, in 
Mr. Plunkett’s opinion, the tremen- 
dous cost of the creation of new lines 
—a cost which often makes it impos- 
sible to merchandise them. It is his 
belief that 
from the 
trade which knows little about manu 
The textile pro- 
ducer, Mr. Plunkett stated, has known 
for vears that he 
largely out of 


much of this talk comes 
merchandising end of the 
facturing problems. 
must make _ his 
money merchandising 
since there has been little saving on 
manufacturing operations — recently, 
but he has found it impossible in all 


from one thing to 


change 


cases to 





Chas. T. Main, Who Spoke at A. S. M. E. 


Veeting 
another since the only real justifica- 
tion for such a change is the fact that 
cannot be sold 
and also that the new product will 
profit to the 


the existing product 


mean a net manutac 
turer 

Mr. Plunkett closed his remarks by 
the hope and beliet that 
The Cotton-Textile 


expressing 
Institute will 
prove to be a great factor in solving 


many of the problems of the industry 


Factor 
A feeling that Mr. Main’s pape 


deprecated in a way the power tactor 


The Power 


in manufacturing costs was voiced by 
McRae Parker, chief engineer of the 
Worsted Mills Co., 


stated that we must not overlook the 


Cleveland who 


fac that great strides have been made 
in the last decade in reducing powet 


costs and at the same time in increas 
In other 


ing production per operative. 
words, he stated, whereas today power! 
may represent only 5 or 10% 


1 


total cost, the ratio will change in the 


nNert lee } ] 1 it 
ext decade or so as less and less 
utilization of labor per unit of product 
becomes necessary. As an example, 


he cited the case of the increase in the 
number of looms operated by an indi- 
vidual weaver while at the same time 
power consumption has been upward. 


In other words, we are today using 
more power per operative than 


formerly and this factor may be ex- 
pected to increase in the future. 
Reterring again to the subject of 
merchandising, H. M. Burke empha- 
sized the fact that his previous re- 
marks referred more to costs than the 
development of new lines. He men- 
tioned particularly the prevalence of 
uneconomic competition in the finish- 
ing business which is not in line with 
actual which 


engaged in the 


production costs) and 
harm to all 


industry He feels that a closer co 


works 
operation is essential if anv are to 
prosper. 
Mr. Main’s Reply 

Mr. Main briefly answered some of 
the questions brought up during the 
With regard to a query 
Burke as to the 


discussion 
by Mr 
of spindles in the South represented 


percentage 





Dr. W. F. Edwards, Who Spoke at 
1. S. M. E. Meeting 

by operating on fine goods as com- 

pared with the North, Mr. Main 


stated that the fine goods mills in the 
lormer section represented about one- 
tenth of the total on a spindleage basis, 
while in the North they represented 
about one-third of the total number of 
spindles. As to the manufacture of 
still more fine goods in the North, Mr. 
Main 


making all that can be 


remarked that the industry 1s 


consumed at 


present and that furthermore there is 
no reason why such lines cannot be 
ide in the South. 
\nswering Mr. Parker’s statement 
n the subject of power, Mr. Main 


x we. 2 


(3486) 





he did not emphasize this 

item because everybody else has been 
ilking about it. He remarked that 
has been common practice to place 
emphasis on transportation and power 
and to torget labor. While he him- 


self does not minimize power costs 


he feels that the labor factor is vastly 
more important 
Coming to Mr. Plunkett’s 


greater cost ot 


argument 
regarding the manu- 
facturing in the South due to higher 
cost of development and building per 
spindle, Mr. Main stated that he had 
¢ 


carefully from the 


away matter 


of profits and had talked principally 
He admitted that many 
s have tended to kill the 
that laid the golden eggs” by 


s 


about costs 
southern mill 
* rOOSE 


s 


operating in excess of presumptive 
but he stated that if those new 


plants in that section would sell their 


needs 


goods at a fair profit they could earn 
money even on a $60 per spindle over- 


head basis and lav aside something 
annually which would enable them 
to reduce their capitalization every 


vear. He remarked frankly that the 
trouble in the North is that in lots 
of cases mills can’t make money on 
anvtl ing, even 11 


Is ZeTO He 


was losing 


their capitalization 
mentioned a mill which 
a centa pound on all the 
goods it made in Massachusetts and 
which on being moved to a southern 
State proceeded to make tive cents a 
pound on its product The manage- 
ment and all other factors had re- 
mained the same and only the location 
had been changed 

\dmitting that he does not know 
what the solution of the problem is 
or “he would be a pretty busy man,” 
Mr. Main stated that he is as much 


concerned in the welfare of the North 


as anyone else. The fact remains, 
he stated, that we have too many 
spindles, some of which are pretty 


old, and that undoubtedly those mills 
with antiquated equipment working on 
coarse or medium goods in the North 
have got to liquidate; in fact that is 
what doing 


they are quite rapidly 


Those coarse or medium goods mills 


which have worth 


moving will move it to the Sotith, in 


some machinery 
he fine goods mills, and 
those medium or 
with 


his opinion. 
coarse goods mulls 
especially good equipment and 


financial layout, will continue to op 


erate in the North. He does not look 
for elimination of the New England 
industry but tor modification some 


what along the above lines 


Tensile Testing of Textiles 
The second paper presented at tl 
Textile Division meeting was entitled 


‘The Tensile Testing of Textiles’, by 


Dr. W. I 


ing (¢ this was an 


Edwards, of the U. S. Te 


1 


excellently 
broad consideration of this general 
problem, reviewing as it did the deve! 
opment of testing equipment and meth 
ods over a period of vears and point 
ing out probable development in this 
direction 


in the future. Dr. Edwards 


; ' : ' ' \ 
summed up his thoughts on this sub 
ject by stating that future investig 
; 1 

tions tor the purpose of genet 
provement in tensile testing of tex 
tiles will probably center about one 
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more of the following points of de- 
parture: 
(A) The constant 


temperature and relative humid- 
ity testing room, 


development of 


(B) A more comprehensive study of 
the comparative merits of the 
large number of different grips 
already in use which would 
probably bring out in course of 
time, something superior to any- 
thing yet designed. 

(C) Studies to determine the most de 
sirable constant rates of stretch 
or loading with special reference 
to the possible establishment of 
a single constant rate that will 
serve for tests on a considerable 
variety of yarns and fabrics. 

(D) Studies to determine the relative 
merits of average of single 
single strand tests and skein ot 
lea tests and yarn strip tests. 

(E) Size and face of jaws best suited 
to strip and grab tests on woven 
fabric. 

(F) Interpretation of results of the 
tensile tests for different mat 
rials used for widely different 
purposes. 

(G) Others less definite of statement 

(H) Practical uses not yet known 


Meanwhile, he stated, the dead 
weight pendulum type of machine de 
signed to give constant stretch and au 
tographic record has reached a state 
of perfection, and methods of using it 
have become sufficiently standardized. 
to warrant a very wide application of 
tensile tests to textile raw materials 
and finished products 
The “Minimum Strength” 

Speaking in discussion of Dr. Ed 
wards’ paper, James W. Cox, Jr., con- 
sulting engineer of New York. re 
ferred to fabrics intended for indus- 
trial purposes and stated that in ten 
sile testing of products the 
iverage strength is not nearly so im 
portant 


these 


to know as is the minimum 
strength because a cloth is no stronger 
than its weakest 
regulate this 


part. In order to 
factor, he stated, it is 
necessary to watch the evenness of the 
varn and the weaving since a definite 
minimum strength can best be main 
tained by using average good varn 

In connection with such fabrics as 
convevor cloths, polisher belts, ete 
Mr. Cox remarked that it is impor 
tant to know the percent stretch be 
fore breaking. 

Concerning cloths which are to be 
unpregnated with other materials, M1 
Cox indicated that it is important to 
know the elasticity and to be able to 
determine how often the cloth can be 
filled with the desired load. 

In conclusion he remarked that how 
vou test is not so important as long 
vou keep the same method, 

Answering Mr. Cox, Dr. Edwards 
stated he was glad this discussion had 
irisen. He agreed that in testing we 
hould pay as much attention to ex 
remes as to averages. He remarked 


at testing men have come to con 


sider carefullv “average deviation 


from the average.” 

He urged that we secure more data 
on tensile testing of products so that 
we can put them together, sort them 


out and find out our actual status in 


this scrence since today there is not 


enough really known about the re- 
lation between the product being tested 
and the test itself. 

Speaking as a specialist on warp 
knitting, H. V. W. Scott, manager 
of the Van Raalte Co., Paterson, N. J., 
stated that today his company is most 
interested in rayon and that in knit- 
ting this fiber they are concerned with 
its elasticity and tensile strength. It 
has been their experience that, in 
order to obtain the elasticity desired 
it is necessary to soak the rayon and 
in this connection they have made 
various tests with different soaking 
formulae. In silk testing they are 
primarily interested in evenness since 
the sale of chiffon hose depends upon 
the clearness of the stocking produced. 

Dr. Edwards suggested that elas- 
ticity was hardly the term which 
should be used in connection with 
rayon as that fiber does not possess 
that characteristic. What we actu- 
ally measure, he stated, is elongation 

David C. Scott, of Henry L. Scott 
Co., Providence, R. I., illustrated Dr. 
Edwards’ contention by citing the 
automobile cord tire industry where 
the elongation of the cord is the im- 
portant factor. He mentioned this 
as one very prominent instance where 
testing experts are considering the 
factors of both elongation and stretch 
in a very practical way. 
Officers Elected 
meeting of the 


\t the executive 
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committee which was held later in 
day, James A. Campbell, of the R: 
land Finishing Co., Garnerville, N. 
was re-elected chairman, while Ja: 
W. Cox, Jr., consulting enginee: 
320 Broadway, New York, was 

elected vice-chairman, The execu: 
committee will be composed of t! 
two officers and the following nx 
bers: E. H. Marble, of Curti 

Marble Machine Co., Worces! 
Mass.; McRae Parker, chief e: 
neer, Cleveland Worsted Mills, Cle 
land, O.; and Charles D. McEvoy 
the Wanskuck Co., Providence, k 
W. L. Conrad, consulting enginec: 
New York, was chosen secretar\ 
the Division. 

It was decided to have a nati 
textile meeting each year in some t 
tile center of the country, in addit 
to the regular sectional meetings 
different locations. 

The following committee has lhe 
appointed to consider research acti 
ties for the A. S. M. E. in the text 
field : E. H. Marble, Worceste 
Mass.; D. E. Douty, New York; 
James W. Cox, Jr., New York; 5. 5. 
Prof. George 
Cambridge, Mass.; R. EF. 
Naumburg, Winchester, Mass.; H. \\. 
V. Scott, N. nee A. N 
Sheldon, Providence, R. I.; A. \\ 
Thompson, Boston; P. W. Bidwel 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Paine, Boston; 


Haven, 


Paterson, 


A.S.M.E. Textile Progress Report 





Submitted by Textile Division to Parent Society at Annual 
Meeting in New York 


- IS A well-known fact that the 
textile industry holds first rank in 
number of wage earners, wages paid, 
and value added by manufacture 
among the 160 major manufacturing 
groups. The depression of 1924 has 
held through 1925 and part of 1926. 
There is feeling. 
however, at present, and without doubt 
the industry is now on the upward 
trend. [ 


a more optimistic 


lhe consumption of raw ma 
terials has been increasing during the 
vear, and many of the plants are now 
running full. The early part of 1926 
found the silk industry running at ca 
pacity, but a depression was felt in the 
summer months. The worsted mills 
have been running on short time, and 
it is believed that one contributing tac- 
tor is that our mills have a tendency to 
turn out a cheaper and lower grade of 
and this, no doubt, allows an 
open field for foreign manufacturers 
ot high-grade 


goods, 

worsted and woolen 

eoods. 

Developments in Textile Industry 
The following figures 

Official 

show the number of textile mills in 


1 1 
} 


he United States and the classes of 


from. the 


lextile American Directory 


t 
{ 


work thev are engaged in 
Cotton malls... ......... 
Woolen and Worsted mills....... 
Dyeing. leaching. finishing, and 

SRM NREUEN «<< 5.00151 16:5 ics xs sain 76 


2172 


1332 


Knitting mills....... 2990 
PRIMI Lo thes on cia Rbin wise ein'w tree 206 
Flax, linen, and jute mills........ 178 


There are several miscellaneous 


mills which bring the total to gXoo. 
These plants give employment to over 
1,000,000 people. 

The growth of the industry can be 
seen when we realize that it was first 
introduced into this country in 1X00. 
\t the present time the cotton spindles 
installed are about 22% of the world’s 
total. The decline in active spindles 
has been steady since 1923. During 
March of the present year mill con- 
sumption of cotton broke all 
records in spite of the poor market ior 
The Cotton-Textile In 
stitute recently formed should be otf 
great benefit in correcting the above 
conditions. It is to be hoped that this 
Institute will also aid research in t 
industry. At the end of September 
there were approximately 20,000,000 
spindles signed up, and this is 55% ©! 
the installed spindles in the country. 

The woolen and worsted manuiac- 
turers are forming a Wool Council to 
study problems in their industry 
no doubt benefits will accrue to 
mills engaged in the manufacture 
these careful 
made. It has been stated recently ‘ 
the steel and some of the other m 
manufacturing groups can operate 
profit when their plants are running 
at 73% of capacity. The textile m:!! 
are unable to show profits when 
ating at 100% capacity. This cle 


Taw 


cotton goods. 


goods if a survey 


shows that goods are sold at too 
a price. and no doubt this conditior 


caused by price cutting to secure ! 


Pi 
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ness. It is of major importance that 
our plants should be operating at a 
profit, and no effort should be spared 
by manufacturers and engineers to 
bring this condition about, Manufac 
urers Can assist in this work by the 
elimination of obsolete equipment an-] 
making conditions better for the oper- 
atives, and engineers can do their 
share by developing improved and 
ibor-saving machines. There is also 
quite a field for scientific management 
in the textile industry. Many plants 
are operating today in the same man- 
ner as they did twenty years ago. 
\fodern methods of management must 
be introduced if the industry is to 
come back to the position it held in 
former successful years. 


o 


1 
] 
i 


[he rayon industry has increased 
its production during the past few 
years. The total rayon produced in 
the world in 1924 was 138,000,000 Ib., 
and in 1925 the production was _ in- 
creased to 179,000,000 lb. The figures 
for 1926 are not yet available, but it 
is expected that these will exceed the 
production of 1925. 


Machinery 
Textile-machinery builders are put- 
ting ball and roller bearings on ma- 
chines as standard equipment, and this 


is a step in the right direction, result- 
ing in— 
1 Smoother-running machines 
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Average total, 1918 


2 Lower power consumption 
3 More economy in the use of 
lubricants. 

The use of high-speed twisters in: 
the worsted industry with vertical 
travelers is increasing. The percent- 
age of waste has been considerably 
reduced through this development. 

Variable-speed motors and_ speed 
variators are being used generally, 
resulting in increased production. This 


TABLE 1. TOTAL YEARLY AVERAGE AND OPERATION OF WOOLEN 
AND WORSTED SPINDLES FROM 1918 TO 1925, INCLUSIVE 
(From the Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census) 


Spinning Spindles 
¥ oolen W orsted 


LE CLELE CLES EEE CE OL SEE EOTE EE 1.605.025 1,853,479 
de Oe eo nas alos. Siac talace oi Gk Sree wk ease 1,421,407 1,485,581 
EM ole 8 Si5.G 0c ckarieeacn veR0 tees ex s 2,162,077 2,292,535 
Nai co cs OS eal s cnab ema nb ba eee! 1,805,522 1,814,231 
(ee rn 2,254,317 2,332,529 
NM 0250 us ca re. 4.6: 0\ Howl wa) RRR O Widens 1,517,594 1,730,504 
CN ER ES a 2,301,305 2,377,056 
OL Ne Ses fais ou save oueien 1,653,323 1,996,284 
PU NR OEE op io oa hin:s:ewkeee Ves eae ee¥ebae 2,314,699 2,488,425 
SI a4 Sea ae a als Wire tel Winarc Sd <b mado a 1,917,525 1,938,129 
ES ooo esis win'n odioicis-e Sea cee ewe velecinas 2,291,423 2,520,321 
NS inf cosas eo nos 98 Wie 0 0 iE % SIGN Sree ss 1,965,637 2,210,034 
MIE MII 6 cians acne cdo a Sic wc ee'sSk bwieieweanis ex: Ee 2,606,513 
hy a coat 4:6. aie mies mes ard dba aden os ecars 1,832,715 1,807,810 
fre ee eee 2,291,094 2,628,914 
Meee cccist >, | “gineintate oalra ein vine, Sean iael 1,805,532 | 
Total Consumption of Wool from 1918 to 1925, Inclusive, Lb. 
PU cnc erence 605,158,000 RWG oaks acecesas 555,777,000 
reer 943,087,000 SRE ca ddan denn ae san 550,878,000 
MD oon Ohare oees 485,744,000 PMP cts ceekecncenen 460,402,000 
Mess sh isecbcdsca 456,190,000 BO sastecaaestees 450,021.000 


equipment is rapidly replacing steam- 
engine drives, 

Plants equipped to build machinery 
for the processing of rayon goods 
have been generally busy during the 
year, and no doubt this condition will 
continue during the coming year. 

There has been quite an increase 
during the year of 
handling 


equipment for 
mechanically. This 
applies particularly to pilers for kiers 


goods 
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and bins. These machines are ver) 
efficient and reduce personnel cot 
siderably. 

he Casablanca system of long- 
draft spinning has been one of the 
prominent improvements introduced 
during the present vear. 

Power 

lhe depression in the industry has 
no doubt been the reason why many 01 
the old power plants have not been 
rebuilt and equipped with modern 
boilers and labor-saving machinery 

Mills which do not require stean 
for processing can generate power 
economically by the use of oil engines 
rhere 
is no doubt that there is quite a field 
for this equipment in the above types 
of mills. 


direct-connected to generators. 


Research 

There is a crying need for a scien- 
tific and organized research for the 
betterment of the mechanical 
tion as well as of the economi- 
cal organization in the textile indus 
try. . The almost acute depression ot 
the textile industry, while at large 
ascribed to market conditions, can be 
traced to the lack of such scientific de 
velopment of the textile industry. It 
is a well-known fact that both basic 
staples, cotton and wool, are far below 
the cultivation standard of the other 

(Continued on page 54) 


opera- 


Economical Power Handling a Feature of Show 


Progress in Transportation of Energy, Once Produced, an Outstanding Phase of the Development Reflected by Fifth 
Annual Exposition—Remarkable Diversity of Equipment Shown in Individual Exhibits— 
Motion Picture Program Adds to Educational Value 


POWER show would hardly 

be thought of as a_ place 

where one could see a device 

which enables the “flopping” 

of the molecules during magnetiza- 
tion of steel, to be heard: or where 
might be on view a mechanism for 
the measurement of minute changes in 
the quantity of light. And yet these 
are only two of the features which 
made the Fifth National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, held at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, this week, a mecca of in- 
terest to scientists and industrialists. 
Lach year the progress made in the 
power field is strikingly apparent at 
these expositions. Possibly in no 


ther cross-section of national life is 
active development so consistently 
noticeable. This year, however, there 


is a rather marked difference in trend. 
W) ereas 


v ized 


shows have em- 
particularly the advances 
in the economical production of 
the current exposition throws 
aight on pregress in the direction of 
ficient handling and transportation 
wer and energy, once manufac- 
\lthough there is no feeling 
the limit has been reached in re- 
¢ costs of power production, it 
eved by engineers that the pos- 
ties of economies in conducting 
units are even broader at this 


previous 


\ 


another noteworthy feature of 





this year’s exposition was the increase 
in the number of heating and ven- 
tilating exhibits. This phase has as- 
sumed such proportions that special 
mention is now made of this branch in 
any descriptive literature 
the show. 

In fact mention should be made of 
the extent to which the Power Show 
has developed into a well rounded ex- 
position of all types of engineering 
apparatus. The following table shows 
the variety of appeal of the indi- 
vidual booths: 


featuring 


No. of 
Exhibits 

Generation and use of heat and 
> EC Tae oe eee & Renee ios AO 


Heating, ventilation and refrigera- 

es aR Oticcdete ss Rois .. 186 
Instruments (control and recording 

of temperature, flow, pressure, 

Sel i oe ere | 
Power transmission apparatus...... 60 
Machine shop equipment... .. << 
Welding apparatus........ «en ie 


(70 other exhibitors use welding or 
supply welding accessories ) 
Woodworking machinery... . oa 10 
Special safety devices...... 12 
A “Heat Meter” 


It would be possible to select any 
number of 


features of the show for 


special mention as indicative Qf mod- 
ern tendencies in economic sal S 
tific utilization of 


cien- 
power. However, 
one device, or series of devices, 
be mentioned as 
sentative of 


might 
particularly repre 


present day progress. 


This is a heat meter developed by the 
American Society of 
Ventilating 
make 


Heating and 
Engineers, which will 
unfailing registration of the 
heat from a person's hand and, ac 
cording to the organization, of “even 
a blush on a girl’s cheek.” 
From a practical standpoint, however, 
it is of interest to note that this meter 
will register such a small quantity of 
heat as 4 B. t. u. 

The consists of a 
square plate of bakelite, a 
electrical measuring 


young 


meter 30-inch 
delicate 
instrument, a 
galvanometer, and a 
cise potentiometer. 


sensitive pre- 
On a square foot 
in the center of the bakelite plate are 
drilled a large number of tiny holes, 
into which are fitted junctions of two 
tires of different metals, with the ends 
soldered together. When these junc- 
tions are heated they set up an elec- 
tric current. minute the 
quantity of heat, it is registered bv the 
galvanometer. 


However 


It is estimated that about two years 
will elapse before the desired data can 
be obtained that will make the heat 
meter a With 
that data, it will be possible to tell 


factor in commerce. 


with the utmost exactitude the amount 
of heat lost type of 
wall, roof and window, and the kinds 
and amount of insulation that will best 
conserve heat. When that is known 
and practically applied in the construc- 
tion of homes it is estimated that more 


through every 


than $200,000,000 a year in fuel costs 
will be saved to the American public. 
Motion Picture Program 

In addition to the exhibits them- 
selves, a series of motion pictures dis- 
played during the exposition helped 
to make the week an educational one 
Some of the films of particular 
interest were the following: 


“The Story of Brass and Copper,” 
(Mueller Brass Co.) 
“The 20th Century Woodworkers’ — 


(20th Century Woodworker Co.) 

“Oxygen: The Wonder Worker ’—(Air- 
Reduction Sales Co.) 

“Fighting Furnace Failures’—( Plibrico 
Jointless Firebrick Co.) 

“The Manufacture of Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe’—(A. M. Byers Co.) 

“The Fall of Man’—(National Safet: 
Council and Tri-Lok Co.) 

The Electrical Giant,” “The Queen 
the Waves,” “Anthracite Coal,” “Bi- 
tuminous Coal” (General Electric 
Co.) 

‘The Story of Asbestos” 
ville Inc., and U. S. Bureau of Mines 

‘The Story of Abrasives” 
dum Company and U. S. 
Mines. ) 

“Water Power,” 
( Westinghouse 


ul, S: 


Johns-Mar 
( Carborun- 
Bureau of 


“Transportation” — 
Elec. & Mfg. Co. and 
Bureau of Mines.) 

“Saving Coal at Home,” “The Story of 


Steel,” “The Story of Alloy Steel,” 
“The Story of Power’—(U. S. Bureau 
of Mines.) 

“From Coal to Electricity’—(Stone & 


Webster, Inc.) 








Recent Rayon Developments 


Two Methods for Increasing the Strength of Regenerated Cellulose Rayons—Yarn Spun From Cut Rayon—New 





Rayon Soaking Compound—Bleaching and Desulphurizing Rayon—Printing Cellulose Acetate With Hot 
Rollers—Kinks in Weaving and Spinning—Some Rayon Problems and Their Solutions 


By F. W. Sturtevant 


NGLISH patents 253,853 and 


253,854 describe treatments 
of rayons of the regenerated 
cellulose type various 
reagents to increase the strength of 
the rayons. 


with 


The material may be in 
he form of skeins, cops, or manufac 
tured fabrics, either of rayon alone 

of rayon in combination with cot- 
ton, silk, or wool. 

lhe first treatment consists of ap- 
plving a solution of caustic alkali of 
c 


not greater than 5% concentration, 


and in most cases less than 1%, by 


impregnating, spraying, or by run- 
ng the material over a_ covered 
roller which dips into the caustic 
bat} It is important that the mate 


ial be stretched during at least part 
the process. This stretching may 
be done either during impregnation 
or during the drying, which is at a 
relatively high temperature. Steam 
ing is the final operation in this 
process. 
Rayons are also strengthened by a 
‘atment with a solution of cellulose 
thhourethane in which at least one 
ydrogen atom of the amino group 
has been replaced by an alcohol radi- 
lhe solution is applied in the 
ame manner as described for the 
\fter 


material may be passed 


caustic treatment thorough 
wetting, the 
through a set of squeeze rolls to dis- 
tribute the solution evenly \ run 
through a precipitating bath is then 
given, or else the material is dried, 
depending upon the solvent used to 
dissolve’ the 


ompound. 


cellulose  thiourethane 

In order to insure that the material 
will be flexible after the treatment 
with the cellulose thiourethane com 
pound, it is exposed to the vapors of 
a solvent of this compound, or to 


vapors of some compound which will 
impart plasticity, for instance the 
Vapors of aqueous pyridine 


Spun Rayon Yarn 


the production of a varn_ free 


trom the undesirable metallic luster 
usually exhibited by rayon, and 
closely approximating the luster ot 


spun silk, is the claim of a Massa 
husetts yarn company This yarn 

spun from the so-called staple fibet 
or cut rayon. As fine counts as 8os 
2-ply and 60s singles, as well as the 
coarser counts may be produced. A 
tew ot the uses to which this varn 
ay be put are: in silk fabric manu 


lacture where “Sase,” as the spun 
rayon yarn 1s called, is used as filling 


with an organzine or tussah warp, o1 


as warp with schappe filling; in com 


bination with other yarns in knitting 


scarts, hosiery, etce.: in tabrics for 


tapestries and draperies; and for pile 


Hollow Viscose Filaments 


bv using a thin viscose and by al 


50) 


lowing or even promoting the retention 
of gas bubbles in the fiber during 
coagulation, according to English 
patent 253,477, a hollow artificial 
fiber is produced. The usual degassi- 
fication of the viscose is omitted, and 
coagulation is accomplished as rapidly 


as possible. A small quantity of a 


usual manner of subjecting the entire 
fabric while under tension to the ac- 
tion of strong caustic solution. <A 
colloid such as gelatin is coagulated on 
the surface of the rayon yarn before 
the material is manufactured. The 
caustic solution is also said to remove 
a large part of the metallic luster of 


{7v is the idea of the writer to present in this article new 

technical developments in rayon that are of general interest. 
During the last few weeks announcement has been made of 
several newly patented processes which may help solve some of 


the problems confronting the user of rayon. 


In England, means 


for strengthening rayon were discovered as well as a new method 
for producing hollow rayon filaments. 


In the United States a 


fine yarn was spun from cut rayon and a new soaking com- 


pound became available to the trade. 


Feeling that explanations 


of actual problems are always interesting and beneficial, the writer 
has devoted a few paragraphs to the discussion of defects found 
in rayon goods and the method of calculating the warp ends 
in a cotton-warp rayon-filled fabric. 


zine salt is a desirable addition to the 
coagulating bath. 

The viscose may be prepared from 
a strongly bleached cellulose, or from 
a soda cellulose which has been mer- 
cerized in the presence of an oxidiz- 
ing agent or which has been ripened 
For pro- 
moting the formation of gas bubbles, 
pulverized 


during an extended period. 


such as 
pumice powder may be added to the 
viscose solution. 


Moving Whip Roll 
\ weaving kink that has proved of 
benefit in weaving crinkled rayon bed 


solid material 


spreads which are so popular today 
consists of a new method for easing 
up the movable whip roll. By a sim 
arrangement, the 
whip roll may be made to move for- 


ple cam and_ bar 
ward slackening the warps, at any 
time, regardless of the position of the 
lay, since the cam is attached to the 
crank shaft of the loom and the whip 
roll is not connected to the lay. 


Rayon Soaking Compound 

A product called Soceroil for lubri 
cating ravon yarns before winding and 
knitting or weaving is derived from a 
pure vegetable oil base and contains no 
mineral oil. This lubricant is easily 
soluble so that there is no trouble in 
washing it out previous to dyeing, 
and vet it is of sufficient body to pro 
tect the rayon during the manufactur- 
ing operations. It also has the prop 
erty of binding the filaments together, 
preventing broken filaments in pro 
cessing 

In German patent 412,264 is parti- 
cularized a method of protecting the 
ravon in a rayon-cotton fabric so that 


the cotton mav be mercerized in the 





the rayon, giving it a more silk-like 
appearance. 


Desulphurizing and Bleaching 

A liquid which will desulphurize and 
bleach artificial silk in a single bath 
has recently been brought out by a 
German firm. No chlorine, oxygen, 
peroxide, or other agent which might 
affect the silk is used. The results 
claimed are a which closely 
resembles that of souple silk, and a 
handle that approximates that of 
natural silk. 


white 


Better Spinning Qualities 

\ solution of one of the problems 
of spinning staple or cut rayon may 
result from English patent 254,357, 
which deals with a method of roughen- 
ing the smooth fibers so as to make 
them cling to other more 
tenaciously. The process consists of 
dipping the material to be treated in a 
thin aqueous paste of powdered glass, 
carborundum, kieselguhr, or lime; 
whizzing; and drying under mechani- 
cal pressure. An adhesive may be 
used with the abrasive if desired. 
\fter drying, only as much of the 
powder is rubbed or brushed off as is 
necessary so that the fiber will be left 
rough enough to spin to the best ad- 
vantage. Silica gel is claimed to give 
good results when only a moderate 
roughness is wanted. 


each 


Cellulose Acetate Fabrics 

\ novel manner of obtaining pattern 
effects on fabrics made from cellulose 
acetate varns or other rayons which 
have a low melting point or become 
plastic under the influence of heat is 
proposed by an inventor in England 
(English patent 254.354). The treat- 
ment of the cellulose acetate materials 
consists of subjecting them to pressure 


under heated engraved plates 
rollers so that where the engray 
touches the fabric, softening or m: 
ing takes place and a pattern is ; 
duced. The degree of melting 
easily be controlled by regulating 
amount of heat in the plates or roll 
so that various effects may be _ 
duced. This process need not be 
stricted to all-rayon fabrics; pleas 
effects are said to be obtained by mak- 
ing use of the principle on mi 
fabrics of rayon and silk, rayon ar 
cotton, etc. 

Some of the problems in the mar 
facture of rayon fabrics which ha 
come to the writer’s attention during 
the past month may be of interest. 

Holes and Streaks 

A knitter of fine rayon goods was 
greatly troubled to find that piece 
after piece on coming from the dye- 
house showed holes and streaks which 
made them unsalable. An examina 
tion of the goods both before and 
after dyeing showed that throughout 
the fabric were pinholes caused by 
tuck stitches, which, during scouring 
and dyeing when the cloth was 
strained more or less, were enlarged 
and caused irreparable damage. lhe 
streaks were caused by the wales be- 
ing spaced more widely apart at points 
in the streak than at points immedi- 
ately adjacent to the streak. 

A weaver, wishing to make a cot- 
ton warp, rayon filling fabric was in 
doubt whether to figure the number 
of warp ends the same as he was ac- 
customed to when laying out a cotton 
warp, cotton filling fabric. This is 
a common question and is answered 
by saying that 


oe 


regardless of the 
character of filling or, for that matter, 
of warp used, the ends per inch 
specified should be multiplied by the 
specified width of cloth and the extra 
ends for selvage should be added t 
get the total ends. Thus, if the speci- 
fications call for 68 ends per inch and 
the cloth is to be 39 in. wide, 68 x 39, 
or 2652, plus 24 ends for strengthen- 
ing the selvage, 
the warp. 


gives 2676 ends tor 


Reed to Use 

Along similar lines is the question 
of the correct reed to use on a fabric 
of this variety. The contraction ot 4 
68 x 52, 39 in. fabric, composed o! 
cotton warp and 150 denier rayon 
filling, would be about 2™% in., 
there is no hard and fast rule govern- 
ing this. It will depend on the location 
of the sand roll, the tension of te 
warp during weaving, and the kind o! 
warp used. But in no case should 
the number of ends in the warp be 
governed by the amount of contrac- 
tion during weaving. It may be nec- 
essary to use a different reed, but 1¢ 
weaver or designer must always keep 
in mind that the contract calls for % 


ve 
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ends per inch in the cloth, and if the 
cloth from the loom is found to be 
wider than the width called for, and 
the ends have been figured correctly, 
there will not be the correct number 
ot ends per inch in the cloth. 

Many inexperienced weavers or 
designers would make the mistake of 
taking out ends from each side in 
order to make the cloth width correct. 

\is is wrong and is a very bad prac- 
tice which is liable to lead to serious 
trouble, particularly if the buyer is 
jussy. It always leaves an opening 
for cancellation. It is far cheaper 
and safer to buy new reeds. A large 
saving can be effected by cutting 
down the width of the warp in the 
reed, for if the cloth is one-half inch 
too wide, cutting down the width in 
the reed for one-half inch would 
mean a saving of many yards of 
rayon filling in one yard of cloth. 

A hosiery knitter could not ac- 
count for the appearance of horizon- 
tal streaks in rayon-silk stockings, 
and assumed that the cause was oil or 
uneven stock making the dyeing un- 
even. A careful examination, how- 
ever, showed that these streaks, in- 
stead of running horizontally in the 
stocking, formed a spiral around the 
leg at a very slight angle. This was 
undoubtedly caused by uneven tension 
on the knitting yarn. This may have 
been due to a knot on the yarn pack- 
age; to the yarn pulling against the 
neck of a bottle bobbin, either 
because the neck was too long or 
because the bobbin was not centered 
directly under the guide; or to the 
yarn being wound under more tension 
at one place than another and pulling 
into the previously wound package. 





Mill Takings of Silk in Nov. 
Remain High 

Raw silk deliveries to American 
mills as reported by the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., for Novem- 
ber were on a par with the October 
hgures which were the highest ever 
recorded. The details of the report 
low with comparisons: 

RAW SILK IN STORAGE—DEC. 1, 1926 

reported by the principal warehouses in New 

York City) 


Figures in Bales 


Euro- All 
pean Japan — Total 
St s Nov. 1, 1926 564 26,571 7,959 35,094 
I rts month of 
1926* 909 52,057 6,704 59,670 
amount avail- 
during Nov 1,473 78,628 14,663 94,764 
s Dex 1, 1926t S82 38,158 8,090 47,130 
ximate deliver 
to American 
during Nov.+ 591 40,470 6,573 47,634 


SUMMARY 
Storage at End of Approximate Deliveries 


















Montht to American Millst 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1924 

47, 326 46,148 39,885 32,925 
I 43,418 42,476 oie 29, 804 
M . 35,948 39, 400 ; 
A 30,122 37,276 
M 31,143 34,099 

37,6 


16. 
49,82 

laos 461,775 501,343 367,101 
A 35,389 44, ti9 37,464 41,980 41,779 30,592 


rts at New York during current month 
t Pacific ports previous to the time allowed 
nsit across the Continent (covered by mani- 
imbers 176 to 190 inclusive). Includes re- 
ts tIncludes 2.719 bales held at railroad 
als at end of month. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


New Method for Stapling Cotton 





Weight of Section Cut From Middle of Tuft Is Compared With 
Weight of Ends 


RECENT investigation having 
as its object the development of 
a rapid mechanical process for meas- 


uring the length of cotton fibers, 
which it is hoped will afford a 
higher degree of accuracy than is 


possible by manual methods, has been 
conducted by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in cooperation with 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. We 


Oo. 


quote from the preliminary report of 





are not accepted as conclusive and 
further tests are contemplated. 

Cobb developed a very exact but 
laborious method of measuring fibers. 
The fibers were pulled individually 
and at random from the mass, pro- 
jected with a lantern on a screen and 
the enlarged figure measured by a 


map tracer. By calculations from the 


enlargement, the length of the indi- 
viduals was obtained. 


Two hundred 





AMMA 





Plan View of Device for Stapling Cotton 


E. E. Chandler, consulting physicist, 
as follows: 


The measurement obtained by hand- 
stapling is commonly called the “body 
length.” The “body length” is not 
the maximum, minimum, average, or 
modal length. It may be regarded as 
a submaximum measurement. 


Mechanical Methods 


Various efforts have been made 
from time to time to replace or sup- 
plement the manual methods by the 
use of apparatus. One type of sorter 
developed by Henry Baer, of Zurich, 
takes a tuft of cotton between a series 
of fine combs. The operator draws 
in succession the projecting 
lays them on a black velvet surface 
and thus obtains a qualitative estimate 
of the range of fiber 
in a single 


fibers, 


lengths present 
sample. If 
could be made of 


these deposits 
equal density, it 
would be possible to integrate the re- 
sult into an average or 
length of fiber. 


equivalent 


Another type of sorter, 
Dr. W. 


chester, 


devised by 
Lawrence Balls, of Man- 
England, requires not a tuft 
but a hand or machine-made sliver 
upon which to operate. Successive 
pulls are mechanically made from this 
and laid down at different stations on 
a velvet cloth which the machine 
traverses. If the sliver is thin and 
the fibers are parallel, the machine, 
though somewhat slow in operation, 
seems to give both a qualitative and a 
quantitative estimate of the various 
lengths of fibers in the sample, thus 
permitting an easy calculation of the 
modal length and of the probable per 
centage of waste due to short fiber. 
Preliminary tests of this instrument 
indicate that its determinations of 
modal length are reproducible to about 
1% in., but leave some doubt as to its 
accuracy in laying down fibres of the 
same length together. 


These results 


fibers were found to give an accurate 
representation of the cotton; and their 
lengths, plotted graphically, gave a 
reliable indication of the relative 
amount of the fibers of the different 
lengths. 


New Method for Average Length 

The method here described consists 
in cutting a middle portion, or section. 
from several pulls of cotton and de- 
termining the ratio by weight of the 
two ends to the middle. The device 
for doing this is shown in the accom 
panying illustration. It consists of a 
simple wall-paper cutter and a double 
straight-edged bar accurately ma- 
chined to known width, hinged at one 
end to a block of about equal length. 
At the other end it is fastened after 
the cotton is in place by a wing-nut, 
hinged to the opposite end of the 
block. The bar is sufficiently rigid to 
withstand considerable pressure when 
screwed down and thus serves to hold 
the cotton securely in place. Between 
the block and the straight-edged bar 
is a brass plate. This is left movable 
so that the wall-paper cutter will not 
always run in the same place and 
establish a groove which might cause 
the cutter to deviate from the straight- 
edge. Various methods of clipping 
out the middle have been tried, but 
this simple device has proved to be 


the most practical. sy keeping the 
lower portion of the cutting wheel 


well against the lower portion of the 
straight-edge, a perfectly smooth and 
even cut is obtained. 

Ratios approaching 1 are desirable 
from the standpoint of accuracy and 
convenience, and a straight-edge 3<-in. 
wide or where the metric system is 
used, one centimeter wide, gives a 
ratio approaching unity for the 
greater part of the cotton crop. The 
results in this manuscript were ob 
tained from a %-in. bar. For con- 


venience in weighing, a balance was 
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obtained from one of the large instru- 
ment makers, so constructed that this 
weight could be entirely 
of by a chain. 

The ratio (R) equals the weight 
of the ends (E) divided by the weight 
of the middle (M). This ratio mul- 
tiplied by the length of the middle 
(3¢-in.) gives the length of the ends, 
and the sum of 


taken care 


these two lengths 
gives the average length (L). Ex- 
pressed as a formula, L=%#% (1+R) 
(1). Or in the metric system, 
L=1+R. A method of conversion 
to corresponding body measurements 
will be explained subsequently. 
Assuming a normal uniformity of 
length in the usual sample of cotton 
submitted, the average lengths (ob- 
tained by this method) may be related 
to the equivalent body lengths 
(sought by the hand stapler) by the 
following formula based on curves. 
Ly .69375R -+  .19375, 
Ly body length in inches and 
R = ratio of weight of ends to middle 
when middle is 3g-in. wide. The cal- 
culation of .69375R + .19375 may be 
eliminated by constructing a table of 
equivalents for different values of R 
1 by use of a graph; or the 
mate body length may he 
from equation L: 7R 


where 


approxi- 
computed 


Advantages and Limitations 

The described method of determin- 
ing the average length of cotton fibers 
from weight ratios is otfered for tur- 
ther examination and 
tion. Its precision 


experimenta- 
adapt 
it to scientific use in cases where a 
determination of mean length is de- 


appears to 


sired. It possesses considerable advan- 
tage in rapidity over other known 
methods of getting an average result. 


It is not suited to everyday commer- 
cial use, but it appears to serve well 
as a check upon manual stapling. 
While average length is shown to be 
consistently than the sub- 
maximum or body length of the same 


shorter 


cotton, it is also shown that a correla- 
tion between the two can be set up. 
In the case of cottons of unitorm 
staple, this correlation can be made 
with considerable ease. In the case 
of cottons of irregular staple the aver- 
age length will appear to be propor- 
tionately shorter than the submaxi- 
mum length, but as uneven cottons 
have a lower spinning value the aver- 
age length may be a truer indication 
of their actual spinning value than 
the body measurement. These are 
facts which can be disclosed in spin- 


ning tests. An indication of regularity 


of the length of any fibers may be 
found by comparing average length 
with body length. Relatively high 


average length will denote regularity, 
while relatively low average length 
will denote irregularity or wastiness. 
The average of extreme variations 
of determinations from the mean of a 
series of determinations on any given 
cotton may be reduced to about .or5 in, 
and the maximum differences between 
high and low averages to about .027 
in., indicating relative accuracy 
Wetting the cotton and allowing it 
to condition in an atmosphere of about 
65% humidity reduces variation and 
increases 


accuracy. 
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So. N. E. Textile Club Meets 


Large Attendance at Interesting 


Providence Meeting and Dinner 


\1 unusually interesting and 
diversimed program attracted an at- 
tendance of nearly 275 members and 
guests to the 125th meeting and din- 
ner of the Southern New England 
Pextile Club, held last Saturday af- 
ternoon at the Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, k. I. President John T. Bal- 

er presided and the principal speak- 
el ere Edward T. Pickard, chief of 


he Lextile Division of the Depart- 
ent of Commerce, and Rev 


nit Leonard 
W. Harris of New Bedford. 


Dinner 


music was turnished by the Colonial 
our and Sherman & Ryan, of New 
York, who need no introduction to 
radio ians, gave one of their inimit- 
able song recitals in person. 

In his opening remarks President 
Balmer referred to the fact that this 
was the first dinner to have been held 
in Providence since early last spring, 
ind he congratulated the association 
on the continuance of the large attend- 


ince that had been an 


feature of last sea 


outstanding 
son’s meetings, and 

yped that the record would be main- 
tained. M1 


peake Fx 


Pickard, who was the first 
emphasized the need of main 
taining and 


increasing Our export 


trade in cotton textiles and explained 
the machinery organized by the De- 


partment of Commerce for this 
purpose and its availability to manu- 
Rev. Mr. 
Bedford, who was the 


hose ability to in- 


facturers and merchants 
Harris of New 


last speaker, and w 


terest and instruct had been guaran- 
teed by former-President John L. 
Burton, made good in every sense of 


the word 

he committee having charge of the 
dinner consisted of former- 
president John L. Burton, chairman, 
\rthur L. Emery and A. W. Couper. 
Seated at the head table with Presi 
dent John | Balmer in addition to 
the speakers and Fisher, 
secretary National Association of Cot 
ton Manufacturers were the 


program 


Russell T. 


follow- 
ing: Former-presidents John L. Bur 


ton, Ezra Dixon and Henry C. Dexter 
of Southern New England Textile 
Club; Vice-presidents John F. Rear 
don and Andrew J. Currier: joint 


secretary-treasurers W. S. Pepperell 
and the fol 
members of the executive com 
mittee: F. W 
Wilfred ( 
Woolley 


and Philip C. Wentworth; 
lowing 
Howe Jesse \ Knight. 


Murphy and Frank PF. 


Appointed Member of Color 
Card Assn’s Hosiery Committee 


| Beacl n authority on ho 
siery styles and colors, has been ap 
i member of the hosiery com 
ot the Textile Color Card As- 
\merica, according to 
announcement bv the National Associ 


Hosierv and Underwear 


M 1 cture Mr Beach has been 
mr Ve the lor expert of Ipswich 

} . ] tn , : 
LOSI¢ department, Lawrence & Co 
| e excellent color selections of 
1 , 7 1 . ‘ 
| over a considerable period 
represent s nt. His has been 
¢ nal w n the selection of the 
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He is an advo- 
cate of a balanced color range rather 
than too great a number of shades 
which may result only in confusing the 
buyer when trying to make a selection. 

The standardization of hosiery col- 
ors as established and promoted by the 
Textile Color Card Association in co- 
operation with the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers has proved a great benefit 
to the hosiery industry. The hosiery 
seasonal colors and the standard ho- 
siery colors are being accepted and 
promoted by the leading hosiery manu- 
facturers and jobbers of this country 
and the Canadian Hosiery Association 
has based its standardization on the 
American. 


Ipswich color line. 


The membership of the Textile 
Color Card Association has grown 
from 125 to 1500 in the last 10 years. 
It represents every State in the Union 
and seven foreign countries. Its com- 
mittees represent the textile, millinery, 
shoe and leather and hosiery industries 
and these help to create the fashion- 
able colors that American industry 


uses each season. 


J. & J. Dobson, Inc., Discontin- 
uing Three of Their Mills 
PHILADELPHIA.— John & James 
Dobson, Inc., having main offices at 
809 Chestnut St., one of the largest 
textile concerns in the city, manufac- 
turing a varied line 
carpets, rugs, plushes, velvets, blankets, 
cloakings, 


consisting of 


men’s and women’s wear, 
and spinning worsted yarns, have an- 
nounced drastic changes in their 
organization. R. W. Hillegas, secre- 
tary of the company states they are 
discontinuing the Bradford Mills, in 
Germantown, which have not been in 
operation for a long period, having 
formerly yarns and 
manufactured men’s wear; also their 
Somerset Mills, 8th & Somerset Sts., 
where they spun worsted yarns and 
their Cloth and Blanket Mills, at the 
Falls of Schuylkill. 

According to the announcement the 
company will continue to spin worsted 
yarns but they are not willing to con- 
firm nor deny the report that they will 
also discontinue the manutacture of 
Mr. Hille- 
gas states they have nothing to say 
at present in regard to their plush, 
carpet or rug manufacturing depart- 
ments although it is possible they may 


spun worsted 


carpets, rugs and plushes. 


make a further announcement in this 
regard in the future. The machinery 
and equipment of the mills they are 
discontinuing is being dismantled and 
a considerable amount of it has 
already been disposed of, the balance 
now being offered for sale. 

John and James Dobson, founders 
of this firm, one of the largest and 
well known textile concerns in the 
their first mill in 
1855. 


country, started 
Manayunk 
the first to introduce the manufacture 
of chinchilla Unite] 


States. At one time they made all the 


about They were 


cloth in_ the 


woolen blankets for the United States 
Navy ] 
dent of the company, H. S. 


R. W 


Dobson Schofield is presi- 
Zuber, 
treasurer and Hillegas is 


secretary. 


Cotton Uses Suggested 


New Ideas Presented to 
Institute Secretary 

That there is a lively interest in 
The Cotton-Textile Institute through- 
out the South is reported by George 
A. Sloan, secretary of the Institute, 
who has just returned from a visit to 
a number of cotton mills in Georgia, 
the Carolinas and Virginia. Mr. 
Sloane also states that many valuable 
ideas were advanced for developing 
existing uses, as well as devising new 
outlets for cotton products. 

“One of the most interesting ob- 
servations of the entire trip,” he re- 
marked, “was the manufacture of cot- 
ton rugs in many sizes and patterns 
and the prospect of an_ increasing 
market for them, on account of their 
economy and attractiveness. 

“It was equally surprising, though 
somewhat less pleasant, to learn that 
more awnings are*’used in Massachu- 
setts than in Georgia. Efforts are 
being made to get all the southern 
States to appreciate the advantages of 
using shade awnings for decoration 
as well as for personal comfort. 

“Many suggestions were made re- 
garding the possibility of influencing 
style creative centers, notably Paris 
and New York, to a more appreciative 
knowledge and use of cotton dress 
fabrics. It was pointed out that 
American-made dress fabrics, such as 
ginghams and tissues, are serviceable, 
economical and, at the same _ time, 
most attractive. Many new patterns 
and designs were observed on the 
looms for next spring and summer. 

“Other pertinent suggestions look- 
ing to the increased consumption of 
cotton, concern the use of cotton drap- 
eries and furnishings in business of- 
fices and show rooms. Men spend a 
large part of their time in offices 
where people work to greater advant- 
age if surroundings are pleasant and 
it is felt that actual economy would 
be realized in making working places 
as attractive as possible. 


“cs 


Many 


Consideration is also being given 
to a wider use of pneumatic tires on 
trucks and buses not only as a market 
for additional cotton fabric, but also 
as a means of prolonging the life of 
the streets and roads and the vehicles 
themselves. 

“Some of the mills are finding com 
plete satisfaction and increasing use 
inside their plants for hand trucks 
with cotton bodies of a type suitable 
to all industrial trucks handling light 
weight materials. 

“It was ascertained that more and 
more cotton sacks and bags are being 
used and recommended for packing 
. Starch, cement, grain, seed, 
cotton seed meal, soda ash, and other 
chemicals. 


salt, sugar 


Considering all classes of 
agriculturalists, the cotton planter 
probably uses the most fertilizer and 
guano, and it is being urged that 
these materials should be put up in the 
very product for the growth of which 
they are used, 

“Many other constructive thoughts 
were brought back and the whole trip 
indicated an 


interest in the 
Cotton-Textile Insti- 


active 
newly formed 
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tute, which promises to be prox 
tive of substantial results to cot 
growers as well as cotton manu 
turers.” 

Mr. Sloan will make a similar 
to the New England mills in the 
mediate future. 


Sesqui Prize Awards 


Textile Concerns Receive Gra || 
Prize and Medal of Honor 

PHILADELPHIA.—Grand prize 
medal of honor awards to Ses 
Centennial Exposition — exhibit 
have announced by the 
selected for this purpose, which 
cludes more than 50 groups of te 
nical experts for the various clas 
represented at this international e» 
position. In addition to grand pri 
and medal of honor awards, the jw 
will in the near future announce ¢g 
medal, silver medal, bronze medal 
mention awards. 

Among the grand prize 
were the following concerns: 

American Pulley Co., Philadelphia; 
reels, spools, beams, beam heads for wir 
and textile manufacturers. 

Crane Co., Chicago; plumbing fixtures 

Ireland Bros., Ltd.; quality of line: 
of hand and power manufacture. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; cold 
finish and steel bars. 

Thos. L. Leedom Co., Bristol, Pa.; 
wilton seamed and seamless rugs and 
woolen and worsted floor coverings. 

E. L. Mansure Co., Chicago; superi- 
ority in design, color and manufacture oi 
passamenterie dress and novelty trim- 
mings; also drapery, lamp shades, rug, 
net and bullion fringe; silk edgings and 
braids. 

Philadelphia Textile School ; excellence 
of course of instruction pertaining to the 
manufacture of textiles from the raw 
material to the finished fabric. Exempli- 
fied by the commendable exhibit of stu- 
dent productions of cotton, wool, worsted 
and silk, at all stages of processing, de- 
signing, weaving, chemistry, dyeing and 
finishing. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, 
garnett and felting outfit; Proctor auto- 
matic boarding, drying and stripping ma- 
chine for hosiery. 

Textile Machine Works, Reading Pa.; 
manufacturers of the Reading full-fasii- 
ioned hosiery machine. 

Westinghouse Electric 
excellence of product 
humanity. 


been 


honorable 
winne 


& Mfg. Co.; 
and service to 


Medal of Honor Awards 
Sesqui medal of honor awards were 
received by the following concerns, 
being second honors for exhibitors in 

the various classes: 

a Aberle Co., 
hosiery. 
Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia ; 

their products and group furnishing. 
Ajax Bobbin & Spool Co., Philad 
phia; woolen bobbins and bobbin rack 
American Safety Table Co., Reading. 
Pa.; special machinery tables. 
American Pulley Co., Philadelphia: 
pressed steel pulleys and steel hangers 


Philadelphia ; 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa.: hosiery 
Fidelity Knitting Mills. Philadelp! 


working exhibit of American full-fas! 
ioned hosiery 

I. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte. Mic! 
“Wyandotte” products. _ 

General Electric Co.. —— lamps 

Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelpl 
working exhibit of American full-fa 
ioned hosiery 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Jum 
ight weight rolled sect 
Textile Industries, Philad 
s and hangings 
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A Penalty of Industrial Maturity 
( NE of the most serious penalties of in- 
dustrial maturity lies in the attitude of 
the community toward its principal industries. 
(his attitude is the direct antithesis of that of 
new and growing community toward exist- 
ng and prospective industries. The latter com- 
munity is fully conscious of its dependence 
upon the prosperity of its industries and indi- 
vidually and through its representative bodies 
cooperates for their success. 

The industrially mature community, on the 
other hand, either takes its industries for 
eranted and allows them to go their own way 
without any feeling of responsibility, or 1s 
openly hostile and regards its industries as 
permanently indebted to the community and a 
legitimate prey for maximum tax valuation and 
other exactions, 

In the industrially mature community, boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce and business 
men’s clubs, if there are such, are merely 
social organizations and do not function to aid 
existing industries or to attract new ones. 
\Vhen such an industrially mature community 
loses its principal industry or industries is it 
conscious of any responsibility for the loss ? 
lt is not. For proof of this statement make 
a careful survey of public opinion in Lowell, 
Ware and a dozen other Massachusetts and 
New England cities and towns that have lost 
cotton mills wholly or in part that were their 
principal industries. That by restrictive State 
labor laws, or by excessive taxation, or by lack 
of cooperation they have helped to drive their 
industries away is neither believed nor 
acknowledged. The community places com- 
plete responsibility for its loss upon the mill 
managements. 

lor such industrially irresponsible communi- 
ties that which is happening may be for the 
best. When individually and through their 
husiness men’s organizations they commence 
to hunt for new industries they will gain much 
valuable education as to the proper relations 
hetween community and industry, or they will 
lot get their new industry. They will find 
that in competition with the South for cotton 
mills their position is practically hopeless. 
They will find that in competition for new in- 
dustries with live New England communities, 
the latter are just as keenly alive to the need 
of correct methods for retaining and encourag- 
ing existing industries as for attracting new 
ones. They will find, in brief, that if they had 

pended the same intelligence, money, time 

d effort in retaining their old industries they 

vht have avoided all or a part of their loss. 


* * 


Adjustments in Woolen Trade 
 egy-mmeaiing the discussion of the Mutual 
Adjustment Bureau at the annual meeting 
the American Association of Woolen and 
rsted Manufacturers, it is generally agreed 
tormed one of the best advertisements the 
reau could have. The clothier reading of 


the discussion and sensing that certain manu- 
facturers themselves were of the opinion that 
the Bureau’s decisions sometimes were unnec- 
essarily favorable to the buyer, would appre- 
ciate he was at least getting a square deal. 

It was agreed proof was adduced that deci- 
sions were fair to both sides and that reports 
were made in line with the requests of those 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Another crop report has 
passed without much change of front. Buy- 
ers argue they are waiting for it, and then 
wait for the next one. Quiet expected in 
cloths till end of year. Large needs yet 
uncovered trade believes, which makes out- 
look hopeful. Slight easing in- gray 
goods. Chambray prices named. To price 
denims soon. Low prices fail to bring out 
yarn business. 

Wool Markets: Price level which can be 
set on wool zoods for new season is being 
given attention. No sharp advance appears 
possible. Styles will show great variety, 
Preopening trade rumored in men’s coat 
ings and suitings. Women's wear. trade 
quiet. End of year dullness in worsted 
yarns, mills buying only for immediate use ; 
prices unchanged. 

Knit Goods Markets: Underwear market 
is on eve of important openings. Southern 
makers to open fall, 1927, goods on Dec 12 


More buying of hosiery expected after 
middle of month. Talk of shortage of 
seamless goods 


Sweater makers not sure 
their Chicago opening was a real success 

Silk Markets: Movement of broad silks 
to cutting-up trade improves. Flat crepes, 
crepe-de-chine, and georgettes lead. Stocks 
of Cantons being cleaned out. Taffeta loom 
as possibility. Velvets not so satisfactory. 
Likelihood of firmer prices for raw silk seen 
in willingness of importers to build up 


stocks in New York. 





submitting fabrics for adjudication. It was 
further agreed that the presence of the Bureau 
had a most salutary effect on trade relations. 
It is estimated that practically 90 per cent of 
the current disputes between buyer and seller 
are prevented from entering the realm of legal 
controversy, for the offer by one party to a 
discussion to submit any fabric in dispute to 
the Bureau usually convinces the other party 
he has little ground for his contention and he 
usually settles the case. . 

It is only where both parties honestly believe 
they have right on their side that the matter 
goes to the Bureau. And it is here that the 
possibility of objection to this tribunal’s deci- 
sions becomes apparent. The party against 
whom the decision is made naturally desires 
to defend himself and adopts the attitude that 
the decision cannot be right. It is simply a 
matter cf psychology and will always be more 
or less in evidence as long as there are disputes 
to be settled 


If the Mutual Adjustment Dureau has 
accomplished nothing more, it has certainly 


brought about a more amicable relationship 
in the wool goods market than existed before 
its inception and, tegether with the decisions 


* 
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of the Unfair Practices Committee of the 
American Asscciation, has saved thousands of 
dollars to both buyer and seller. There may 
be a more definite plan of procedure devised 
for the Bureau which will result from the dis 
cussion at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. But it would be a decidedly backward 
step if, because of the misunderstanding of 
a few members as to its actual operations and 
objective, there should be any determination 
to do away with an agency so fraught with 
benefits to all concerned. No thought of such 
an eventuality is entertained. (in the other 
hand, it is believed the wool manutacturer 
and his representative will continue to invoke 
the assistance of the Bureau to an increasing 
degree with increasingly beneficial results. 
* * 


Duties, Not Achievements 

T ) one can read the progress report for the 
4 year submitted by the Textile Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and fail to be impressed with one outstanding 
fact, namely, the insistence with which these 
technical men urge organized fundamental re 
search in the industry. 

Overshadowing such concrete developments 
as increased utilization of ball and roller bear 
ings, greater application of variable speed mo 
tors and variators, wider use of material hand 
ling equipment, development of long draft spin 
ning, etc., is this vision of the industry's great- 
est requirement if progress is to be ma: 
years to come. 


le in the 
In other words, the report is 
not so much one of achievement as of warning. 

No stronger words could be used than these : 
“Summing it up, what the industry needs are 
standards which disregard the past procedures, 
customs, and accepted faliacies, and result in 
the total reorganization not only of the proced 
ures of production, but also of the mechanical 
methods.” 


* * x 


Increasingly Important 
ia is a truism to state that the status of me 
chanical power development may be used as 
a gauge for evaluating the progress of nations 
but the forcefulness of this thought impresses 
itself anew upon each visitor to the annual 
Power Shows in New York. 

This year’s exposition was particularly in 
teresting in that it is just a half-century since 
the first convincing demonstration was given 
pubiicly of the possibilities of steam as applied 
to industry universally. The Centennial Iexpo- 
sition at Philadelphia in 1876 gave many their 
first understanding of the fundamentals of the 
utilization of steam and electric current 

During the 50 years which have elapsed since 
then, progress of an astounding nature has been 


made, This progress is reviewed annually in 


} 


the National exposition of Power and Mechan 
ical Engineering, of which the fifth was held 
this week 

Nor has the final chapter been written. It 
was brought out at the A. S. M. E. meeting on 
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Tuesday that the future should witness an in- 
creased utilization of power in textile manu- 
accompanied by a de- 


facture and processing, 
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duct. 


crease in the amount of labor per unit of pro- 
In other words, power should become 
increasingly important as a factor in mill costs. 
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Consequently it is up to each executive t . 
in touch with events such as reflected this 
at the Grand Central Palace. 





Treas. Simonds of Naumkeag 
Resigns 


Nathaniel G. Simonds, treasurer of 


the Naumkeag steam Cotton >... 
Sale Mass., has resigned that office 
after having been connected with the 
company for 64 years, and the resig- 
nation, which became effective Dec. 1, 

been accepted by the directors 
with the understanding that he is to 


the board. 


advanced age are re 


continue as a member of 


Poor 
oor he 


ith and 





N. G. Who Retires as Treas- 


Simonds 
urer of Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


sponsible for Mr. Simonds’ resigna- 
tion although his health is now much 
improved. Ernest N. Hood became 

sistant to Mr. Simonds last spring 


and some months has been acting 


and Mr. 


is expected to be 


tol 


treasuret his election § as 


Simonds’ successor 
innounced at the annual meeting later 
in the month. 

Mr. Simonds is 
Nathaniel Grifhn, 
»f Salem, who was largely responsible 


the 
a retired shipmaster 


grandson of 


for raising the money to build the 
original Naumkeag and was its first 
clerk and treasurer It was on Dec. 
1, 1862, that Mr. Simonds commenced 
his long connection with the Naum- 
keag office bov. He was elected 
clerk of the corporation in 1872 and 


During this long 
service he had worked with 


treasurer in 1895 
period of 
every president and agent of the cor 
poration, and has seen the plant grow 
from 23,000 spindles and less than 400 
looms to its r 


present equipment of 


170,000 spindles and more than 4,000 


loon 


The Tribute of Directors 


In accepting Mr. Simonds’ resigna 


the Board of Directors adopted 


t10n 


unanimously the following merited 
tribute 


“Salem, Mass 1926 


“The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
announces with regret the resignation 
effective this date, of its veteran treas 
Nathaniel G. Simonds. His length 
service, no less than its success, im 
he directors to make public the 


I ec 1, 


urert 


pels the 


great value Mr. Simonds has been to 
the company, and the sense of loss they 
feel at his retirement. 

“Entering the service of the mill Dec. 
1, 1862, at the age of 16, Mr. Simonds 
has for 64 years steadily and unsparingly 
given of his great ability to the needs 
of the corporation, the last 31 years as 
treasurer, this period including the most 
successful times in its history. Always 
forgetful of self, modest, unassuming 
kindly, sympathetic and appreciative of 
his associates, his 
should inspire all the 
mill. 

“The directors are pleased that he is 
to continue on the board, and wish him 
good health and happiness in his retire 
ment from active duty In doing for 
others, he has unconsciously made a 
great name for himself, and that, perhaps 
is the best definition of 

“For the directors. 

“Henry P 


career 1s one which 


employes of the 


success. 
Benson, 


“President.” 


President Coolidge on the Tariff 
Phat 
message to Congress explaining the 


part of President Coolidge’s 
operation of the existing tariff, and 
the theory of international 
and that a reduction 
of customs duties is essential to allow 
payment by countries in 
goods of their debts to this country, 
such a profound grasp of 
practical economics as to warrant re- 
printing and rereading. It is as 
follows: 


refuting 


bankers others 


European 


1 
SHOWS 


“It is estimated that customs receipts 
for the present fiscal year will exceed 
$615,000,000, the largest which were ever 
secured from that source. The value of 
our imports for the last fiscal year was 
$4,466,000,000, an increase of more than 


71% since the present tariff law went 
into effect Ot these imports about 
65°, or, roughly, $2,900,000,000, came 


in free of duty, which means that the 
United States affords a duty-free market 
to other countries almost equal in value 
to the imports of Germany and greatly 
exceeding the total imports of France. 
\We have admitted a greater volume of 
free imports than any other country 
except England. 

“We are, therefore, levying duties on 
about $1,550,000,000 of imports. Nearly 
half of this, or $700,000,000, is subject 
to duties for the protection of agricul- 
ture and have their origin in countries 
other than Europe. They substantially 
increased the prices received by our 
farmers for their produce. About $300,- 
000,000 more is represented by luxuries 
such as costly rugs, furs, precious stones, 
etc. This leaves only about $550,000,000 
of our imports under a schedule of duties 
which is in general under 
when there is discussion of 
tariff. While the duties on this small 
portion, representing only about 12% 
of our imports, undoubtedly represent 


consideration 
lowering the 
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Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Jan. 6-7, 1927. 

Silk Association of 
Jan. 8, 1927. 

National Wholesale Drv Goods Association, Annual Convention and Meet- 


America, 


ings of Subsidiaries, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Jan. 18, 19 and 20, 


1927. 


National Wool 


Jan. 21-23, 1927. 


Growers 


Second Southern Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 


March 19-27 


é/, 


1927. 





Annual Dinner, 


Association, 


the difference between a fair degree of 
prosperity or marked depression to many 
of our industries and the difference be- 
tween good pay and steady work or 
wide unemployment to many of our 
wage-earners, it is impossible to conceive 
how other countries or our own import- 
ers could be greatly benefited if these 
duties are reduced. Those who are start- 
ing an agitation for a reduction of tariff 
duties, partly at least for the benefit of 
those to whom money has been lent 
abroad, ought to know that there does 
not seem to be a very large field within 
the area of our imports in which prob- 
able reductions would be advantageous 
to foreign goods. Those who wish to 
benefit foreign producers are much more 
likely to secure that result by continuing 
the present enormous purchasing power 
which comes from our prosperity that 
has increased our imports over 719% in 
four years than from any advantages 
that are likely to accrue from a general 


tariff reduction.” 


A. S. M. E. Progress Report 


(Continued from page 49) 





agricultural staples of the United 
States. This important phase, of 
course, is outside of the field of the 
engineering profession. 

Inside this field systematic research 
has not yet taken place in the manner 
necessary for the third-highest-rank- 
ing industry of the United States, the 
apparent reason being that most of 
the organizations are comparatively 
small when compared with such indus- 
tries as the steel industry, where 
organizations can afford to undertake 
exhaustive research work, and appro- 
priate sufficient capital for the suc- 
cessful operation of institutions for 
that purpose. 


Individual plants undertaking re- 
search have to depend upon the manu- 
facturers of textile machinery to a 
considerable extent for the perform- 
ance of experiments. No radical im- 
provements of mechanical procedures 
for production have been developed 
for generations, which condition 
should not be a reflection upon the in- 
itiative of the engineers engaged in 
this branch, but rather upon the lack 
of enterprise of those who are at the 
helm of the operating enterprises. 


General 
the 
gested in the industry is to have the 


One of sug- 


improvements 


lighting installations modernized. Re- 
searches have heen carried on for 


some years, and now complete data 
are available so that all operations can 


Hotel Astor, New York, 


Annual Meeting, Butte, Mont., 








be carried on as well with a: 
light as by daylight. It was re 
stated that about 6% of the indu 
plants in the country were pr 
lighted. The cost of changing 
from existing conditions is no: 
and the following results are obt 

a Increased production 

b The quality of goods is im, 

c The accident hazard is con 

ably reduced. 


The latter item is of major |. 
eration, especially when statistics W 
that 80% of the accidents are 
mechanical. This change has heen 
brought about by safety camp 
regular inspections for danger 
on machinery, and the guardii 
machines. Many of our States make 
guarding of danger points compu! 
and manufacturers have cooperat: 
this work to a considerable extent 


Opportunity for Engineers 


There is a constantly incre y 
field for engineers in the industn 


Many of the problems can only be 
solved by trained minds, and young 
engineers with initiative would do well 
to consider the opportunities before 
looking elsewhere. There are open 
ings for men interested in power, con- 
struction, management, maintenance. 
production, material handling, and in 
the operating departments. Mainte- 
nance is one of the most varied, as 
well as the most interesting positions 
in textile plants. The engineer is in 
close contact with all operations and 
new developments in the plant. New 
processes are being developed fre- 
quently, and this calls for design of 
new equipment. 


Needs of the Industry 

The urgent need of the industry is 
a thorough-going scientific investiga- 
tion of all mechanical processes, 
gether with a similar investigation 0! 
management procedures. Summing 
up, what the industry needs are stand- 
ards which disregard the past proce 
dures, customs, and accepted fallacie: 
and result in the total reorganization 
not only of the procedures of produc 
tion, but the mechanical 
methods. 

The need for such development was 
never as evident as it is 
textile industry was always known as 
the industry of semi-skilled occupa 
tions, where many of the minor ope! 
ations and movements of 
were performed by hand, and it was 
also a haven of unskilled labor during 
the past generation. With restricted 
immigration this supply has been shut 
off ; in spite of it, however, the indus- 
try has not adopted the mechat 
handling of materials to the exten 
that it would be justified in doing 


also of 


now. The 


mate! 


the elimination of this labor sou! 

and the corresponding increase 1 
° ° 1 

labor cost. As an immediate need 


therefore, mechanical means of hat 
ling the product between operations 
could be put as the first immediate 
need; the next one would be the 
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chi: zation of service operations inci- 
der.al to production. 

e great objection to such proced- 
ul y the manufacturers themselves 
lies in the fact that such mechanical 
means of handling and the automatic 
vements of service operations are 
not warranted by the limited size of 
the average textile plant. This objec- 


tion, however, is clear to engineers 
engaged in this branch, and is not jus- 
tified because most operations are 


simple enough to eliminate the neces- 
sity of elaborate mechanical installa- 


aMES A. CAMPBELL, Chairman. 


Blamed for Loss of Mills 


Lack of Local Co-Operation One 
Reason for Otis Co. Plans 


Ware, Mass, Dec. 6.—A warning 
to all New England towns where tex- 
ile mills are struggling to maintain 
their position in face of adverse cir- 
cumstances can be seen in the situa- 
tion at Ware, Mass., which now faces 
the loss of its largest industry, de- 
Roland D. Sawyer, mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature 
from this town, Rep. Sawyer is a 
leader in the Ware group seeking to 
‘ooperate with the Otis Co., in an 
effort to retain the plant which em- 
1.700 and which it has been 
reported will be compelled to move to 
the South because of excessive taxes, 
tl hour law and similar dis- 


clares Rev. 


plovs 


the 48 
advantages experienced in competi- 
tion with southern mills. 

“The mill has brought from $15,000 
to $35,000 weekly to Ware, the 
amount varying with the trend of the 
textile business and it will take a long 
time to find a substitute for this in- 
dustry,” said Mr. Sawyer. The mill 
pays about a third of the taxes of the 
town and paid $83,000 this year. 

“Such blame as may exist on the 
part of Ware for the present situation 
is due to the provincialism of a group 
of our business men, who feel free to 
say that they could run the Otis Com- 
pany business far better than the com- 
pany does, who severely criticise the 
company and have been indifferent to 
certain grievances the company has 
ielt it has. If the company has a just 
grievance in regard to taxation of its 
plant, and I think it has, it is the at- 
thus created which is to 
for it not being remedied. 


sphere 


has been brought to my atten- 
tion that records show that the tax per 
pindle in Ware is the highest in all of 
he cities and towns of the State with 
the exception of Salem. I am also in- 
iormed by reliable authorities that 

Salem was reducing its tax rate 

year from 1.095 to 1.080 
per spindle Ware increased its rate 
from .893 to 1.045. 

) doubt we can find flaws in the 
business management of the plant that 
is probably so of most every plant, but 
the closing up of mill after mill in 


Massachusetts cannot always be laid 

“fficiency—the grade for the tex- 
tile business must be steep now and 
many mills are unable to make the 
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grade. It is no time for raking over 
old scores—we must pull together, 
forget differences and remember only 
the duty of keeping Massachusetts in- 
dustrially on the map. 

“It is reported that more than 60 
cities and towns in the South have 
sent telegrams or letters urging the Otis 
Company to establish its Ware, Mass., 
mill in their respective communities. 


Contented 


These communications offer such in- 
ducements as free sites, tax exemp- 
tion, cheap power and favorable labor 
conditions. The invitations have been 
sent from Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Arkansas. 
Massachusetts is up against a stiff 
proposition if it is to retain its cot- 
ton manutacturing establishments.” 


kimployes 





Large Factor in Production of Quality Merchandise—How 
Small Manufacturer Pleased His Help 
By Harry E. Kaemmer 


VERY manufacturer is, or should 
be, interested in producing qual 
ity merchandise of the particular 
grade he is making. Quality mer- 
chandise increases sales. Increased 
sales call for a greater production, 
which should in turn keep down labor 
costs, as Well as overhead expense 
Contented, satisfied employes will as 
a rule produce quality merchandise 
in quantities. 
The larger manufacturers have 
realized this, and as a consequence 
are putting forward every effort to 
gain this spirit of contentment in 
their organizations. They are fur- 
nishing group insurance for their em- 
ployes, cafeterias where food is 
served at cost, company doctors, ath- 
letic fields, club rooms, etc. The idea 
of this is to let the employe know 
that the manufacturer holds his in 
terest at heart and that he is not 
merely being treated as a human cog 
in the wheel of industrial progress, 
to grind away his vitality until he is 
ready for the human junk heap. 
There is no doubt that production 
increases and labor turnover dimin- 
ishes where these 
vogue. 
The Small Manufacturer 
Many small manufacturers look 
with awe on these conveniences af 
forded employes and feel that they 
are luxuries in which only the large 
manufacturers can afford to indulge. 
However, there are many things the 
smaller manufacturer can do to pro 
duce the same brand of contentment 


methods are in 


some of the 
larger enterprises. In fact. in some 
ways the smaller manufacturer has 
the advantage. as his plant is of a 
size that enables him to be in closer 
contact with his organization. 

I had the pleasure recently of talk- 
ing to a man who was at the head of 
a moderately sized manufacturing 
plant, and he told me than his em- 
ploves were all loyal and that his 
labor turnover was so small that it 
was not worth considering. He also 
claimed that he was getting quality 
and quantity production with low 
manufacturing costs and low over- 
head expense. This sounded too good 
to be true and I felt that it would be 
worth while to obtain further in- 
formation regarding the methods of 
reaching the goal 
manufacturers strive to attain. 

Harmony Meetings 

Here is his method as outlined to 

me: 


that is in evidence in 


which so many 


Every week there was a meeting of 
the various department 
which he always 


heads over 
presided. This 
meeting was called a “harmony meet- 
ing,” and was inaugurated to prevent 
discord and to further the spirit of 
among the various de 
partments, and to thrash out any diffi- 
culties that had 
week. 


cooperation 


during the 
meetings enabled him 
literally to keep his hand on the pulse 
of his organization. 


arisen 
These 


At these meetings plans were form 
ulated that would tend to link the en 
tire organization into one 
family of contented workers. In 
fact, decided the 
method of taking care of everything 
pertaining to the manufacturing end 
of the business 


large 


these meetings 


Suggestions were al- 
ways in order, but the principal dis- 
cussion was on how to encourage loy- 
alty among all employes. 
cided that 

golden rule” 
business. 


It was de- 
possible “the 
should be applied in 
In case an emplove was ill 
and did not report for work, the de 
partment head would make a personal 
visit to the home; and, if the illness 
was of more than a day or two dura- 
tion, flowers were immediately sent 
by the company and other employes 
would be encouraged to pay a visit. 
If the 
manufacturer would send a_ personal 
letter expressing his sympathy and as- 
suring the emplove that his position 
was open when he returned, and wish 
recovery. This 
created a friendly feeing between em- 
ployer and employe, and the impres 
sion was left on the employe that he 
was missed and that he was an im 
portant part of the organization 


Mutual Benefits 


An “Employes’ Beneficial Society” 
was formed and 


wherever 


illness were prolonged, this 


ing him a_ speedy 


employe do- 
amount week. 
This money was to be used to assist 
any employe who, on account of some 


each 


nated a_ small each 


unforeseen happening, was in need of 
If at the end of 
the year there was a surplus in this 
fund, it was used for an outing or 
If the fund was too small to 
f a picnic, it 


financial assistance. 


picnic. 
warrant the expense of 
was added to by the company. As a 
general rule, this fund was self-sus- 
taining, and the employes seemed to 
than if it had 
come from another source. 


appreciate it more 


If an employe was not fitted for the 
work assigned to him, he was not dis- 
missed, as is the rule in some places, 
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at 
tn 


but every effort was made to assign 
him to work he could do, even though 
it necessitated transferring him to an- 
other department. This was made 
possible by the fact that every depart- 
ment was working in harmony, due 
to the weekly meetings. 

This employer also believed in hav- 
ing personal contact with his work- 
men as much as possible, and he made 
it a hobby to be able to call them by 
their first names. It was a common 
occurrence to hear him say, 
morning, Bill,” or 
perhaps, 


“Good 
“How are 
“Well, 
I’m glad to see you got over you 
sick spell,” and many other expres- 
sions of a similar nature. 
ated a 


you, 


John?” or George 


o€ 


This cre 


feeling of good fellowship 

that was felt throughout the entire 

organization. 
Irom time to 


were 


time worthwhile 


prizes offered for attendance 
and punctuality over a certain period. 
Prizes were offered for suggestions 
regarding the business, and the em- 
ploye was made to feel that he was a 
necessary part of the 
This manufacturer in hu- 
mane impartial treatment, and_ his 
favorite motto was, “You can catch 
more flies with sugar than you can 


with salt.” 


organization. 


believed 


Hemphill Co. Denies Rumor 

The rumor published under a Phila- 
delphia date line in a daily contem- 
porary to the effect that the Hemphill 
Co., manufacturers of “Banner” 
hosiery machines, Pawtucket, R. I., 
had perfected a circular machine for 
knitting full-fashioned hosiery is de- 
clared by President John Lawson of 
that company as decidedly mislead 
ing to say the least. “Whenever we 
have anything to report to the trade 
regarding  full-fashioned machinery 
or other machinery,” said Mr. Law- 
son, “it will come direct from the 
officials of the Hemphill Co., but at 
this time there is nothing to report 
to the trade in this connection.” 





Underwear Meeting Dates 

The annual meeting of the Associ- 
ated Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
of America has been set for Thursday 
and Friday, Jan. 6 and 7, at the Hotel 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. Meetings of the 
standardization Committee and_ the 
style and educational committee will 
be held Jan. 5 at the same place. The 
annual meeting and dinner of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association 
will also be held jan. 5. 


To Encourage Cotton Growing 
in Spain 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The Spanish 
Government has established a commis- 
sion to foster cotton growing in Spain 
in order to gain independence from 
foreign powers. Experts report that 
sections of that country are 
adapted to the cultivation of the staple. 


some 


Ciinton, Mass. The Earnsdale Wor- 
sted Co. has adopted a full time produc- 
tion schedule at its mill, with increased 
capacity, and will continue on this basis 
indefinitely. 
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e meeting of directors of the New 
land Mills, 
arnham resigned as chairman 

and as chair- 
committee S 
elected to 


Southern Boston, Edwin 
(sreene 
the board of directors 

ot the 
Harold Greene was 


nN \llen McNab, 


arge of manufacturing, was elected 


executive 
succeed 
vice president and 


esident of the company. 


Clifford Walker of 


appointed George F. 


(governor Georgia 
Hoffman 
Philadelphia to a place on his staff 


the rank of 


C1 t] 
Colonel. 
Hoffman- 
Several 


Lieutenant 
head of the 
Manufacturing Co. 


Mr. Hoffman is 


ears ago Mr. Hoffman designed the city 
eal of Anniston, Ala. and presented it 
the city council and that friendly 


esture has now reccived reciprocal rec- 
from the South. It is 
a southern governor, 


nition unusual 
undoubtedly a 
to appoint to his staff a north 


business man who had been a 


Democrat, 
Penn 
lvania elector for Mckinley ind 
Roosevelt and a life long Republican 
Ir. Hoff of the Union 
England So 


League Club in 


in is a member 
*hiladelphia, New 
. city, Union 
ew York, the 
New York 


v”iemy, 


Edgar B 


vas. elected president of the 


Pennsylvania Society in 
and a Trustee of 


Ashburnham, Mass 


Cushing 


Stern & 
New 
election 
Hert 
pre >I 
Co., was 


Stern, of Lehman 


Cotton Exchange at the 


ld Dec. 6 J. P 


& Henican, was elected vice 
and D Vila, ol \ ila & 
med treasurer. 
Frank H. Willard, 
iraton & Knight Co., 


elected 


iricans 


Henican, of 


president of the 
Worcester, 
as been vice-president of 
Transmission 
America, representing the 
belting group 


\lfred A. Adler, of the Jacquard Knit 


newly-organized Power 
Association of 


1 


leather 


Machine Co., Inc Philadelphia, 

iled on the S.S. Majestic, Nov. 19, for 
extended trip abroad, where he will 
visit I:ngland, France, Italy, Spain, 


Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark 


nd Germany. His purpose is to inter- 
different agents of 


iw the 


his company 
and to visit the principal textile mills in 
ngland 


and on the Continent, securing 


niormation on knitting machines and 
hel products 

Matthew P. Whittall, president and 
reasurer of the M. J. Whittall Ass: 

iates, Worcester, Mass., announces th 


engagement of his daughter, Betsy, to 


iM 
Richard Heywood, who is connected with 


he Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass 


1 


Taylor, president of the 


J. Alonzo B 


inn Smith Textile Corp., Cherry 
\ alle \ Mas and Miss Alice M. Wea 
( Worcester, Mass., were married at 
( i the bride on Dec. 2 
Wilham A. Cogswell, vice president 
Belle Vue Mills, Clinton, Mass.. and 
left on Dec 1 for Oakland, ¢ 
i mobile where expect to re 
permanently Mr ( geswell W 
‘ \ cK 
air 
\ i chin Vice presia¢ t 
i 1 te t t tl Lit 
( S } ‘ Mas 
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signed, who has also resigned as a di- 
rector of the company. 


Norman Harrower has been elected 
president of the Orswell Mills, cotton 
yarns, Fitchburg, Mass. Mr. Harrower 


is the son-in-law of Alva Crocker, who 
i stockholder in the Orswell 
and operates large paper mills in Fitch- 
burg. 


is a large 


kK. E. Hendrix has resigned as general 
manager of the plants of the California 
Cotton Mills Co., Selma and Uniontown. 
\la., to become treasurer and superin- 
tendent of the recently organized Clark 
Cotton Mills, which have taken over the 
plant of the Bowen-Crews Co., Athens, 
(aa 


George M. 


Cheney, treasurer and su 


perintendent of the Litchfield Shuttie 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., for 15 years 
has retired from the company. 

C. C, Foster has resigned as secretary 
of the Habersham (Ga.) Mills. 


Thomas Sperry has resigned as assist- 
ant presidenc and a director of the Elas- 
tic Spring Knit Corp., Mohawk, N. Y. 
Mr. Sperry and family will leave shortly 
for a southern trip, after which they will 
make their home in New York. Mr. 
Sperry will retain his interest in the 
Westham Textile Co., of Syracuse, N. 
ee Ol 


which he is vice president. 


Robert Robertson of Riverside, N. J., 
has sailed for England to make a survey 
oO! hosiery manutacturing and mercha:i- 
methods and possibilities for C. 
H. Taubel, president of Wm. F. Taubel, 
Inc., hosiery manufacturers of Riverside, 


N. J. 

William D. Widnall, Jr., has resigned 
as agent for the Lorraine Mfg. Co., with 
plants at Pawtucket and Westerly, R. L., 
with the Hunter 


dising 


to become associated 


Mig. & Commission Co., New York, as 
mauager of its special fabrics depart- 
ment Mr. Widnall has been with the 


Lorraine company for nearly 25 years. 


\. L. Brown, general manager of the 
mills of the Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapo- 
lis, N. ( 


ager ol 


has been made general man- 
the Cabarrus Cotton Mills also. 
M. Powell, superintendent of the Cab- 
arrus mills, will remain in that position 
the new 


under manager. 


Announcement is made by the Ameri- 


can Woolen Co. of the appointment of 
Raymond F. Sargent as agent of the 
Forest Mills, Bridgton, Me., succeeding 


Foster Ellingwood, resigned, and of 
Herman FE. Shulze as agent of the Ray 
Mills, Franklin, Mass., succeeding J. F. 
Moriarty, deceased. Messrs. Sargent and 
Shulze have been superintendents of 


ir respective mills and have been con- 


nected with the company for some years, 

Phe appointment is in line with the 

pol of the company to promote when 

ever possible from within its own ranks 
\V. P. Stephens, superintendent of the 

( ps Mie. ¢ Toccoa, Ga., has 1 

th ’ if 
S r that posi 1 


\f ( s taken the position is 
tence of Cordaville (Mas 
( Mr. Pre was former! 
‘ the Lincol Maine) We 


George W. Turnipseed has tendered 
his resignation as superintendent of the 
Buck Creek Mills, Siluria, Ala., effective 
Jan. 1, 1927. 


J. H. Carpenter has returned to the 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
as night superintendent, 


Lawrence W. Cartland has taken a po- 
sition as night superintendent of the 
plant of the Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 
Kent, Ohio. 


G. Purvis, formerly overseer of dyeing 
for the Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga., is now superintendent of that plant. 


J. H. Wood has taken a position as 
assistant superintendent of the Cappa 


Mfg. Co., Toccoa, Ga. 


Harry Lavine has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Sadonia Mills, 
Inc., Mystic, Conn., and plans to reen- 
gage in business in New York. 


William Higgins has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant designer with the Hunt- 
ington (Mass.) Mfg. Co. Dept. of Wil- 
liam M. Lovering & Co., Inc. He comes 
from Andover, Mass., and was formerly 
with the U 
Mass. 


. S. Worsted Corp., Lawrence, 


Charles R. Chase was elected president 
of the Central Maine Textile Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting held in Au- 
gusta. Other officers elected were: First 
vice president, Harry F. Nelson; second 
vice president, Edward Lucier ; secretary, 
Henry Thing; treasurer, Edward Harp- 
ley. 


Frank P. J. Carr has taken the posi- 
tion as designer for the Burlington Mills, 
Winooski, Vt. Mr. Carr was formerly 
employed at the Baltic Mills, Enfield, 
N. H. 


M. C. Hill has resigned as overseer of 
spinning in the plant of the Bradley 
Mig. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Ernest A. Morrow has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the Park 
Mills, Sabattus, Maine. Mr. Morrow 
was formerly employed in Camden, Me 


William B. Todd accepted the 
position of overseer of the cloth room 
of the Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


has 


J. Gaston, second hand of twisting and 


winding for the Bradley Mfg. Co., Co 


lumbus, Ga., has been promoted to the 
position of overseer of spinning at that 
plant. 

G. E. Glenn, night overseer of card- 


ing, has been promoted to day overseer 
of carding in the Swift Spinning Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 


J. M 


Harden has been appointed over- 
carding and spinning at the 
Bellemont Cotton Mills, Graham, N. C. 


seer of 


Dewey Byrum is 


now overseer of 
spinning for the Georgia Mfg. Co., 
White Hall, Gia 
Fred J. Leibold has taken the posi 
ti as overseer of weaving for the 
Stevens Mills of the M 7. Stevens 
Co., North Andover, Mass. Mr. Leibold 
vas formerly emploved at the Merri 


k Woolen Co., Dracut, Mass. 


lit Nuchols has been promote 


} 
| to 
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overseer of carding in the M 
Mills, formerly operated by the 


lenburg Mills Co., Charlotte, \ 


M. K. Shiflet has taken a posit 
overseer of the spinning departm: 
the Ensign Cotton Mills, Hampt: 


a, m 
John Wilburn has been trans : 
from overseer of No. 3 spinning rov: Ke 
the Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mil € 
overseer of the Martha Mill, Thom 
H. F. Harrill is now overs n 
weaving in Mill No. 5 of the Ch c 
Hoskins Co., Pineville, N. C. lo 
st 
J. H. Bagwell, formerly overs 
. e = W 
weaving for the Belmont (N. ( ; 
ric Co., is now traveling salesm o 
the Arabol Mfg. Co., New York 
SI 
William Perrott has accepted a fi 
tion as overseer of spinning in a 
wich, Conn., mill. He comes jror +] 
Millbury, Mass. 
F. Rice, formerly with the Terry \{ig ti 
Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass., is now 
dresser for the Clark Wool Co., b 
cester. { 
W. H. Hern has been promoted 
overseer of spinning in the Nok 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C ; 
Norris Hoyt has resigned as ovet 
of weaving for the Chenango Sill , 
Binghamton, N. Y., and accepted a s 
lar position with the Worcester (Ma 
Silk Mills Corp. 
; 
R. L. Parker has taken a_positi < 
overseer of spooling, twisting and war} t 
ing in the Amazon Cotton Mills 
Thomasville, N. C. 
§ 
J. E. Summer, assistant dyer for ‘ ‘ 
Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., ‘ 
been promoted to the position ot | 
dyer. i 
Max Breitfeld, overseer in the plant 


of the Higrade Silk Co., Inc., Allentow 
Pa., has resigned and accepted a sim 

position with the Worcester (Mass 

Silk Mills Corp. 


P. H. Pettytt, overseer of dyeing 
the Peace Dale (R. I.) Mills of the 
T. Stevens & Sons Co., and Dennis Sul! 
van, in charge of the office of -the saint 
concern, have resigned after many 
of service. 


Haschall 
position of 
the Lydia 


Williams now holds 
second hand in spinning 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C 


B. R. 


Moss, formerly of Nasl 
Is now 


master mechanic for the Ar 
can Bemberg Corp., Johnson 


Tenn. 
O. L. Whitfield has resigned as s 
hand in Mill No. 2 
Mills, Griffin, G 
accept the position of night overs‘ 


carding in 
Georgia-Kincaid 


carding in the Aldora Mills, PB 
vile, Ga 

M. C. Stevens has accepted a px 
as second hand in carding in the | 
Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga 

W. R. Piercy has resigned as 
hand in the weave room of tl 
rietta (N. C.) Mills. and enter 
insurance business at Shelby, N 








an Wool Industry Maintain Present Prices? 


Raw Wool Appears Out of Line With Cotton and General Commodities 
Rate—Market Has Items of Strength, However 











Supplies Ample for Present Consumption 
Combs and Cards. However. Are Too Active in 


_ Relation to Looms—Business Conditions Set Limit to Recent Recovery 


S we sense the general situation, few per- 
7 sons connected with the wool industry have 
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(5) The activity of combs and cards seems 
to have been increasing a little too rapidly, as has 


any idea that prices can go higher. The been usual in periods of recoyery during recent 
most optimistic merely hope that stability may be An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. years. Comb activity is above a normal relation 
ntained. The question then is, can the mar- Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- with the activity of spindles and looms. Already 

ket. be maintained or must they decline? ness Research Bureau, who considers various it shows signs of tapering off. 
e “ : 9 branches of the textile industry from week to The 1 ee ae eae 
Can Stable Wool Prices Be Maintained: week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst _ (6) The business in woolen and worsted clot 
favor of stability are the following argu- are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a is not very satisfactory. It continues true that 


ments : 


1) Stocks of wool in this country are fairly 
low and above all are, for the most part, held by 
strong hands. Imports have been relatively small, 
which has tended to maintain the firmness of the 
large holders. 

(2) The Australian markets have shown con- 
siderable strength, and it seems fair to call them 
firm 

(3) The London sales opened a little better 
than expected, and, while prices are lower, they 
have been strong enough to furnish some support 
to those who believe in stability. 

4) The end of the English coal strike has 


time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trede sentiment. 





SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Raw wool prices are out of line and 
will probably decline during the next 
few months. 

2. Although too low compared with 
cloth, worsted yarn is also likely to 
decline a little in the near future. Fur- 
ther reductions in cloth prices would 
follow. 


3. The wool manufacturing industry 


spring business has been decidedly spotty ind the 
goods markets in general are dull. Retail] garment 
dealers show great price resistance and t!:e manwu- 
facturers are refusing to buy freely \ good 
many manufacturers appear to be sufficiently well 
covered to be able to hold off for the most fav- 
orable terms. 


Wool Prices Are Out of Line 


Che following statement shows the relative 
position of wool, cotton, and silk prices, the fig- 
ures being index numbers based on a comparison 
of the textile prices with the general level of 
commodity prices 


. *¢ > ° } : al r eee | ] | Wool Cotton Silk 
brought increased life to the Bradtord wool manu- shows real recovery from bottom evels, November, 1925......... 120.8 109.2 102.3 
facturers, and larger sales of tops are reported but cannot make much progress till Feely BONG cs cccvnncs Ba 100.0 102.2 94.4 
in that market at stronger prices. prices are more certain and the general November, 1926......... 104.0 71.0 92.0 


(5) The German worsted industry shows in- 
creased activity and German buyers have been in 
much evidence at the foreign wool sales. 

6) Worsted mills in this country are reported 
to be “well occupied” and a good many mills are 
busier than they have been in several months. As 
a result, inquiries for wool have shown some in- 
crease, indicating that larger bitying is being con- 
sidered. We have seen reports of some tendency 
toward increased forward buying. 

The. statistical evidence, however, does not 
seem to support the hopes of the optimists, as 
appears from the strength of the following list 
of unfavorable points: 

(1) The price of raw wool is abnormally high 
in comparison with other textile materials and is 
even a little above parity with the general level 
of commodity prices. 

(2) World stocks are ample, if not large. 
Stocks in the United States and afloat to thi; 
country on Nov. 1 amounted to nearly 376,000,000 
lbs., with a considerable number of mills not re 
porting, and only 13.7% consisted of carpet wool 
This compares with 373,000,000 lbs. a year ago 
The Australian clip is estimated at about 15,000,- 
000 Ibs. over that of last year, or about 700,000,- 
000 lbs. New Zealand production is reported above 





business outlook improves. 





normak and unusually clean and bright \t 
gentina shows an increased surplus available 
for exports, the figure running perhaps as high as 
325,000 bales. The clip ot Uruguay is at least as 
large as last year and of excellent quality. Ex 
ports from that country, however, are sluggish 
and stocks accumulating. In fact, exports from 
the chief foreign producing countries appear to b 
relatively small and this confirms our impression 
that withdrawals at the sales are fairlv large 

(3) Imports into this country appear to be in 
creasing and new wool has begun to arrive from 
Australia. While imports are still under the 
50% level in comparison with domestic mill con- 
sumption, they are gaining on consumption and 
may soon reach the point at which prices usually 
weaken. Receipts at Boston are not so small 
when compared with consumption as to require 
higher prices or prevent a decline 

(4) In spite of talk of small stocks immediately 
available, it 1s a fact that receipts at Boston for 
the season have been 40,000,000 Ibs. above the 
same period of last year, although manufacturing 
activity has been but little greater. 





The November average price of raw wool was 
unchanged from October. In comparison with a 
ten-vear average, and figures as a perceitage of 
the general level of commodity prices, wool was 
104 against 120.8 a year ago. In spite of the 
large decline, therefore, it is still about 4% above 
what, in view of the ample supply, may be con- 
sidered a normal level 

It is when wool prices are compared with other 
textiles that they seem so out of line. On the 
same basis, cotton is only 71%, and silk only 92%, 
Clearly wool is again too high. We say “again” 
because in July wool and cotton were about at a 
parity 

It is almost certain that lower wool prices 
must come in the course of the next year. There 
is a natural and fairly close relation between 
wool and cotton prices during the course of @ 
period of months. When cotton is much cheaper 
than wool it is substituted to an increased extent. 
At the present time cotton is so far below the 
average relationship with wool that has existed 
for over a period of years, that only a real 
scarcity of wool could maintain the price of that 
material. No such scarcity exists. |1) {act, for 
two years or more the trend has been toward 
increasing the world’s sheep supply an a steady 
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normally priced when near the general level. 
curves are related to the general price level and so placed that normally 


The several fiber price 1921-1925 


100 (Dept. 


of Commerce). Spindle Hours-—-Average of woolen 
and worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; 1921-1925 100 


they should be close together. For example, at the middle of 1921 cotton 


(Dept. of Commerce). P/V Line—Ratio of general commodity price index 
was too high, in comparison with both the general level and with other fibers. 


to volume of trade (Bureau of Business Research). ‘ 
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The Importance of Being Known 


What Assemblyman Doe says before his State Legislature 
may be of importance to the people of that state, but it is 


scarcely a clarion call which echoes throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. . 


To get the attention and belief of the nation, you must be 
known by the nation. 

An appraisal known to ten people may be useful in dealing 
with those ten. An appraisal known to a million is a vital 
force in dealing with the million. 

Users of appraisal service as an aid in marketing securities 
find everywhere investors and property owners who have 
confidence in American Appraisals. 


oo 


Before the opening of this century, The American Appraisal 
Company had served clients from New England to Cali- 
fornia. Today, with a clientele covering more than 35,000 
appraisals, there is no community of financial importance 
where American Appraisals are unknown. 


oe 


American Appraisals speak with nation-wide authority. 
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expa: sion has gone on in the breeding flocks of 


our est. 


Recent 


Recovery 


Manufacturing 


Th: indexes shown graphically in the second 


chart prove that there has recently been a little 
great." activity in wool manufacturing than a 
year One may infer that the period of gen- 


eral Cowntrend that has existed over the last three 
October mill 
thoug » lower than in the same month during 1921- 
1924, ‘nclusive, was considerably above October, 
g23, and the same may be said of September. 
Spit activity was also greater than a year ago. 


years has 


ended. 


consumption 


nd in October seemed to be downward, as 


- there is an increase in consumption of 
bout 119% in that month, while the October con- 
000 lbs. was only about 7% 


amr ? 


cati however, 


sumption of 49,072, 
September figure. 


that 


There is some ind:- 
seasonal conditions have 


| of late and it may be that October, unde: 


preset ‘onditions. 


is not normally a month of 
activity compared with September as 


We conclude that there has been some real 


recovery in the wool manufacturing industry,— 


more of an upward trend than existed a year 
ago. The fact that spindle activity is relatively 
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great in comparison with the reported mill con- 
sumption also seems favorable to further re- 
covery. 

But the P-V Line barometer of business has 
fallen so low and recovered so slowly that little 
support is to be expected from general business 
conditions. For the time being, we have to ex- 
pect a general condition of lethargic demand, easy 
supply, and sagging prices. While wool manu- 
facturing will probably do as well as the average 
industry, it can hardly be expected to make much 
sustained progress in view of the general busi- 


ness situation. This conclusion is borne out by 


the fact that there is increasing uncertainty con- 


cerning the maintenance of stability in wool prices. 
We note, too, that usually a period such as existed 
in July, August and September, in which mill con- 
sumption was large in comparison with spindle 
activity, is within a 
decline in prices and activity. 
Worsted Yarn Likely to Weaken 

Worsted yarn prices in November averaged 
112.1 against 111.6 in October (1921 equals 100). 
This gain confirms previous forecasts 


followed few months bv 


At present, however, yarn shows signs of in- 
creasing weakness. Most indications favor the con- 
clusion that yarn prices will sag off again. 
The activity of combs after two or three months 
of sharp increase has run too far ahead of spindles 


(3499) 
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and looms, and already has shown signs of -taper- 
ing as is usual at a peak. The combs:are the most 
sensitive department of the industry, generally 
leading spindle activity and prices. Also August, 
September, and October saw worsted spindles too 
active in comparison with the performance of wide 
looms (due consideration being given to the exist- 
ing level of prices). We think that yarn is likely 
to weaken and decline a little through December 
and January. 

Present indications are that the situation will 
be corrected for a time by the recent increase in 
loom activity and that greater firmness may be 
expected again by about March. That depends, 
however, on the course adopted by the manufac- 
turers in adjusting their production schedules. 

Yarn is too low 


vorsted 


in comparison with cloth, but 
spindles are so active in comparison with 
looms, and the price of cloth is so weak, that it 
seem probable that the 


does not situation can be 
corrected except by reductions in raw wool and 
Lower raw wool will give better 
argins to the spinners and enable the weavers 


in wool cloth. 
to reduce cloth prices while still earning mar- 
which, while 
are well up to the average of the 
last four years, and owing to increased efficiency 


gins as good as received at present, 
not very large, 


make profits possible 





TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 








Aver. Group 
Gray Colored for Aver- 


Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July 31 za 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1919 
anuary .... 235 278 280 295 288 279 
inal 5... «928060 iC COC 
isy...<:s.s 283 321 S72 202 980 221 
October . 278 $24 887 $20 851 3837 
November .. 814 3879 410 320 3862 858 
192¢ 
anuary .... 314 448 464 411 435 427 
April ...... 889 531 498 416 455 460 
July een 327 425 405 423 414 £407 
October .... 190 229 248 362 3808 282 
November .. 160 175 200 258 231 + 213 
lve 
131 142 176 203 190 175 
97% 116 138 182 161 147 
974% 112 183 176 155 141 
er .... 160 179 198 #$208 208 198 
mber .. 145 164 187 208 198 186 
99 
Januat 146 168 174 206 191 182 
\pril 144 156 168 209 189 178 
ily 178 182 190 200 195 189 
t 177. 192 206 201 203 197 
Nove r 208 214 219 203 210 # £207 
19 
anua 225 225 220 280 225 225 
April 231 289 224 242 233 234 
ily 217 197 190 236 212 211 
letob 287 222 212 225 219 219 
November 269 237 224 282 228 #232 
192 
al 278 241 228 243 236 239 
Apri 220 211 192 194 193 198 
ily 270 #4198 186 191 189 196 
etobe 195 196 187 189 188 199 
Noven 193 199 192 175 184 187 
192 
anua 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April 196 194 193 180 187 188 
197 1883 185 176 181 182 
detobe 174 189 193 178 186 186 
Novem! or 167 180 184 174 178 179 
192¢ 
Januar oe 167 175 177 162 170 171 
Pebrua 165 172 176 160 168 169 
March % 155 166 168 157 163 163 
\pril ie 158 163 161 155 158 £159 
May .. «©1510 «157)——s«158 = =158)0 156) -155 
Tune ae 149 152 158 152 153 152 
uly -. 149 149 151 141 146 = 147 
August 149 156 157 141 149 = 150 
Septem) or .. 187 158 158 144 151 152 
Vetobe 106 141 147 144 146 = 143 
Novem! r .. 103 187 148 144 144 141 


NOVEMBER INDEX NUMBERS 


OTH the cotton and wool indexes developed 

greater weakness in the last week of Novem- 
ber than is reflected by the averages for the 
month. In the cotton group this weakness during 
the last week of the month was most pronounced 
in raw cotton and in gray goods, while in the wool 
group it was due to a moderate increase in weak- 
ness of raw wool and worsted yarn prices. In 
both markets it appears to indicate that unfilled 
orders for yarns and cloths are not of sufficient 
volume to render them independent of any in- 
creased weakness in raw material values. 

The indexes for the cotton group for the last 
week of November were as follows: Cotton, 103; 
yarns, 138; gray goods, 142; colored goods, 144; 
group average, 140. The difference between these 
indexes and the averages for the month is so slight 
as to indicate that values of yarns and cloths are 
approximately stabilized and this assumption is 
emphasized by comparison with the October 
indexes. 


The wool indexes for the last week of Novem- 
ber were as follows: Wool, 177; tops, 187; yarns, 
192; cloths, 209; group average 198. Cloths were 
unchanged for the month; wools are two points 
below the top of 179; tops are 1 point below the 
high for the month; yarns are down 3 points from 
the top for the month of 195. Back in the first 
half of September when the wool index was 177 
it is interest to note that the tops index was 181, 
and the yarn index 190; in the last week of 
November the wool index was 177, or the same as 
in early September, while tops were up 6 points 
and yarns only 2 points. This would seem to 
indicate that neither tops nor yarns can be con- 
sidered as on a stabilized price basis and that they 
may be expected to reflect very quickly any 
material decline in raw wool. 

Inquiries regarding interpretations and use of 
the index numbers may be addressed to TEXTILE 
Wor p, Statistical Department, 65 Franklin ‘St., 
Boston, Mass. 





WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 
Date Group 
1914 Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av’ge 
PEE MR Rb seen ae 100 100 100 100 100 
1919 
SOME vc ksncciws 206 290 237 273 
SS PS ee 282 273 237 253 
a. yo 290 238 237 272 
EE eee 286 338 384 240 294 
November ........ 296 342 384 264 807 
1920 
NE is iin i cern 304 335 412 310 336 
Se ae ee 276 33 448 331 352 
PA Onis a eek as en 241 258 384 820 315 
NN Sy xwace anus 189 213 302 304 276 
November  ..ccsees 158 181 238 283 242 
1921 
SERGE os ccnwews 129 148 186 224 193 
CS errr, 120 148 177 192 173 
PE a wa va wnnieain se 112 139 72 192 170 
COOGEE. owe cncaves 114 135 162 188 165 
November ........ 119 141 163 185 165 
1922 
SMMOAES 6 a cecciceans 128 163 179 182 173 
| rer aout 165 185 185 184 182 
ade een wind aa 189 202 196 188 193 
J 199 209 208 191 199 
November ...... a 206 226 218 191 205 
1923 
SOMNES ose. 6 va e000 212 225 227 203 213 
BE cacenna tie ns 222 230 234 225 228 
GR Soo e nik wed ae adele 222 223 233 228 22T 
CN ce eeeec cas 205 213 222 224 220 
November ........ 205 217 215 224 219 
1924 * 
January ..... daa 217 227 221 223 223 
BD Sevee waswues 216 230 223 219 221 
SU wiedae cee kaha 191 209 212 219 213 
ee 227 237 224 226 228 
November ........ 240 250 232 22 233 
1925 
January ..... 264 268 253 228 244 
BMG caceccswzene 219 234 230 241 233 
6 ead wae tees 216 217 216 239 227 
a rr 216 212 212 227 220 
November ........ 219 217 214 228 222 
1926 
SOMTT a os oe rae 215 213 211 229 221 
POUND <icewaes 209 208 208 226 217 
MAGE 6 kicacinvieese 198 199 204 224 212 
EEE id viwacwe Oxgas 181 193 198 224 208 
BD 4 isanweaaewes 177 191 192 224 206 
WE saa aaa ee 173 1835 188 220 202 
DN , ce ai iaaeates 173 184 189 215 199 
aoe iin a 4 ‘ 176 181 190 212 198 
September ........ 177 182 190 209 197 
nr 178 186 193 209 198 
November ........ 178 187 194 209 199 
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Aw ory. Browne ¢ Co, 


Specialize in Developing 


Mills’ Own Brands and Trademarks 


A Mill Brand is a strong factor in maintaining constant sales, particu- 
larly of articles sold through retail stores, because to the public a Mill 
Brand identifies the goods and stands for uniform quality. 


A constant demand for a Mill Brand enables the retail merchants to 
turn his stock frequently, provided he can fill in readily. To complete 
the chain of economical merchandising, therefore, there must be some 
system of local warehousing. 


Amory, Browne & Company promote Mill Brands by making full 
use of local warehousing and distributing by the jobber. So long as 
retailers depend upon turnover, which means small stocks, and the 
mills depend upon volume, we believe that the dry goods wholesaler 
who distributes Mill Brands, saves money for mills and retailers, 
resulting in lower prices to the public. 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Cotton Piece Goods Part-Wool Blankets 
Hosiery Dress Goods 
Nashua Mfg. Co. Boston Mfg. Co. New Bedford Spinning Co. 
Nashua Mills Lancaster Mills Indian Head Mills of 


Jackson Mills 
Conestogo Mills 
United Hosiery Mills Corp. 


Alabama 
The Quinebaug Co. 
The Wauregan Co. 


Hamilton Woolen Co. 
(Southbridge, Mass.) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 





Determining Sizes of Silk Yarns 
Techinical Editor: 

There seems to be considerable con- 
fusion in the literature on the de- 
tern nation of the size of silk yarns. 
Will vou kindly answer the following 
questions: (1) In the analysis of 
finished silk yarns and fabrics, what 
syste is used in this country for ex- 


pressing the size of the yarns; the 
lenier or dram system? (2) In com- 
puting denier of a silk yarn, is the In 
ternational the one most used? If not, 
wl one? (3) When analyzing a 
finished silk yarn, what is the correct 
method for determining its size? For 
determining the’size of yarn in a 
finished woven silk fabric? (4) Is 
size of a finished yarn always de- 


termined on a raw silk basis? If &0, 


what is the correct percentage of 

weight to allow for the boiled-off 

gun (5) Is the percentage of 

weighting always taken into account. 
(5953) 

I:xpressing the size of silk 


yarns in deniers or drams is largely 
amatter of schooling. Many technical 
men in making calculations may ex- 
press a given raw silk in dramage in- 
steal of denier. However, it is the 

practice in analyzing silk 
cs to express raw unthrown silk 
in denier, such as 13/15, 16/18, or 
»: if this same fabric should con- 
tain thrown silk it would be further 
expressed as 2-thread, 3-thread, or 4- 








thread, as the case might be. If the 
tabric analyzed is to be calculated, a 


technical man may transpose the size 
of the raw into drams, if he so desires. 





In other words, if the fabric was 
inalyzed and it was determined that 
the size of the warp was 20/22, it 1s 


very possible that the man doing the 
calculating would have a standard of 
1.23 or 1.25 drams for figuring a 20/22 
silk. But there is no general 
rule in use, and it is entirely a matter 
rsonal habit. It is the writer’s 
pinion that the younger school is 
gradually drifting away from the 
ige table and using the simpler 
| of a certain yardage per 

for each different size raw. 
In general practice at the 
time, the yardage is arrived at 
ng the accepted basis of 4,464,- 
52 s. per pound for a 1 denier silk; 
g the denier number calculated 
Ss amount would give the yard- 
pound. The International 
it present in use in determin- 
ng » in denier is made by reelings 
meters, which are counter- 
| by a denier weight; which 
gives the weight in deniers 
so expressed in denier size, such 
etc. It is importaat 
that the weight in drams is 
m one thousand yard reelings, 
weight in deniers on 450 meter 


oe er 


20/22, 


his is rather a technical ques- 





Under this head, we wsndertake to answer, 
received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


questions pertaining to textile matters 
WORLD. 


damage to material. a sample should be sent. 


free of charge, to the best of our ability 
In the case ot 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 


will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to t 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


extile readers and involves expensive investiga- 


tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld—EDITOR. 


tion. There are no rules to 
this point. Analyzing, if 

done, is a very complicated procedure 
In order to arrive at an exact and true 
analysis, a number of tests must be 
made. The silk itself is so uneven in 
short samples that a small test is often 
very misleading. The weave take-up, 
twist take-up if thrown, loss in boil 
off, regain in dye, and amount of 
weighting must be determined in order 
to arrive at the correct raw size. All 
of these are so vitally important that 
in order to make a proper analysis it 
involves a certain amount of supposi 
tion, which is lessened by the ex 
perience of the one doing the work. 

(4) The silk is fundamentaliy 
figured on a raw basis. There are no 
rules for figuring the boil-off, which 
varies a few per cent between yellow 
and white stock in the raw, and this 
boil-off is further increased by throw- 
ing. It would, however, be fairly 
accurate to allow 19 to 20% general 
average boil-off for raw stock, and 25 
to 26% for crepe, in order to arrive 
at the raw denier; providing of course 
that the raw figures of thrown stock 
are also based on the above boil-off 
basis. 

(5) In analyzing a sample, weight- 
ing must certainly be taken into con- 
sideration if you are trving to figure 
back to the raw size. In addition to 
the weighting, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the color. Dark 
shades will require more dye than pale 
tints, and will naturally be heavier. 

In summing up the five questions, a 
sample submitted for analyzing should 
be carefully cut into a measured 
square. For the sake of argument, 
the sample is 6-in. square. It must 
then be determined what is the correct 
width to figure the filling. If a crepe 
yarn, it may be equivalent to 634-in., 
if the cloth has been shrunk propor 
tionately. The the 
warp; as the take-up for weave must 
be carefully calculated. After this 
point, it is then necessary, if the 
sample is weighted, to determine the 
amount of weighting, test if 
properly executed is a rather compli 
cated problem in The 
regain for dve must also be taken into 
consideration. A plain burning test in 
a crucible is hardly sufficient to give 
the weighting report accurately. The 
filaments of the silk must be counted 
and averaged. While this method is 


govern 
properly 


same applies to 


which 


chemistry 


not at all accurate, it helps as a check 
and confines the size to within certain 
when the 


limits. It is also advisable, 


analysis is finally completed, that a 
known amount be cut from the cloth 
and carefully weighed and the per- 
centages of 
off, 


weighting be 


gain due to boil 
take-up, and 
added and deducted to 
if it checks with the calculation 
IRVING LEWIN 
* * * 


loss or 
weaving, dveing, 


sec 


Wavy Lines in Stocking 
Technical Editor : 

We would greatly appreciate any 
information on the following problem 
We are interested in learning whether 
the design in the stocking (wavy lines 
throughout the fabric) is due to faulty 
knitting or improper dyeing? (5956) 

The trouble which is encountered in 
this sample is a series of short hori- 
zontal streaks, especially prominent in 
the leg of the stocking. This trouble 
full fashioned and circular 
hosiery silk or 


occurs in 
knit 
rayon. 

Very extensive investigations of this 
trouble have led us to conclude that 
it is not the knitting machine that is 
responsible, nor is it unevenness of 
the yarn. The streaks appear at 
points where the wale is inclined to 
the right or left of its normal posi- 
tion. Where several adjacent loops 
of one cofrse are inclined in this man- 
ner, they reflect the light differently 
than the normal loops, and so make 
this apparent streak. Although it can 
not be proved conclusively, we are of 
the opinion that this is caused by a dif- 
ference in the condition of the yarn 
when knitted. That when 
yarns are oiled, some lengths get less 
oil than normal and so the yarn is not 
softened and does not readily form a 
the yarn at this particular 


made of real 


is, either 


loop, or 

point is drier than normal and so 1 

stiffer. 
While 


been advanced to explain 


several other theories have 


this peculiar 
action, we are inclined to feel that this 


the most 


condition of the ya is 


r! 

likely cause. Coupled with this fact, 
there is the fact that this trouble com- 
occurs in light 
veight where the yarn is not as coarse 


as the machine would normally use. A 


monly hosiery of 


condition in knitting which might be 
for normal yarn 
size on this machine might cause this 
trouble 
as used. 


quite satisfactory 


with the relatively fine yarn 


We 


care be used to 


that considerable 
get a uniform oiling 
of yarns and that yarns be used as 


recommend 


soon after oiling as possible, thus 
preventing the drying out of outer 
layers and coils. 

Kk * * 
Measuring Tape Wound Up 
With Cloth 
Technical Editor 


Can you advise us who supplies 4 
measuring tape printed on paper 
which is inserted in a piece of cloth 
and rolled up with it, to show the 
length or yardage remaining in the 
piece after it is cut? (5950) 

The Perfect Measuring Tape Co., 
Toledo, O., makes such tape in lengths 
from 20 
running 
lengths. 


to 100 yds. The price is 7c 


100 yds., irrespective of 
Where 
used in this country, it is generally 
where firms have a foreign influence 
or have employes who are familiar 
with this practice abroad 

+ ety 


pel 


unit such tapes are 


Spinning Rayon Waste 
Technical Editor: 

Would you kindly advise on the fol- 
lowing: (1) Whether or not rayon 
silk waste can be spun into single 
1/24 cotton count; (2) As to whether 
rayon waste mixed with 50% 
cotton hosiery clips can be spun into 
1/18 cotton count. If this is being 
done would you kindly advise us what 
machinery is necessary to get this 
waste into yarns of the above counts. 

(5965) 

(1) Rayon silk waste can be spun 
into 1/24 cotton count, but not to our 
knowledge on the cotton system of 
yarn manufacturing. (2) 50% rayon 
waste mixed with 50% cotton hosiery 
clips can be spun into single 18s cot- 
ton count, we believe, but it depends 
fundamentally upon the quality of the 
rayon waste, the quality of the clips, 
the condition of the machinery to be 
used, the quality of the humidifying 
equipment in the mill, and most of all, 
upon the man attempting to do it. 

Referring again to question I, the 
yarn might have to be spun on the 
Schappe or French worsted system, 
but possibly it could be done on the 
Bradford system. It is doubtful 
whether it could be done on the cot- 
ton system. 

Referring again to question 2, only 
cotton machinery is necessary, but it 
would have to be changed to suit the 


saa a 
50% 


circumstances. 


* * * 
Black Spots on Tops of Stock- 
ings 
Technical Editor: 


We are sending you herewith a pair 
of artificial silk ladies’ stockings with 
mercerized tops. You will note the 
tops of these stockings are badly 


spotted with some black substance. We 
will appreciate it if you will have 
these spots examined and advise us as 
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BLEACHED COTTON 


''How much does it cost?''— 

Reasonable question; but also ask: 

''How much better is it,''— 

Suppose it did not cost more, and was better, 
What would you say—and do? 

''Silly question; I would look into it, of 
course!'' 


Right again! To start with send us sample 


lots to be Solozone—bleached. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


713 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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to .e kind of material that causes 


thes spots, and if possible tell us how 
to e minate this trouble. (5964) 

e hose were carefully examined 
and it was found that the substance 
cau. ng the spots complained of was 
of . fatty or grease base. Artificial 


silk when conditioned contains an oil 
whi h acts as a lubricant and aids the 
win ing and knitting of the fiber. 
When the goods are _ boiled-oif 
pre\ ous to dyeing, or are in the dye- 
bath. this oil combines with the soap 
or ol used to form curds, which be- 
coming attached to the hose are very 
lificult to remove. The black colora- 
tion of these spots is due to the curds 
secoming attached to the machine, and 
picking up dyestuffs, dirt, ete. if 
pping is done in the machine, the 
iction of the stripping compound on 
he metallic parts of the machine will 
blacken the grease thereon. To 
iate this defect, boil out the ma- 
until it is perfectly clean and 

ut the hose thoroughly. 

* * * 


Suggests Viscose Finish in 
Place of Filling to Make Cloth 
nical Editor: 
ead with interest the communica- 
f W. E. F. in the Oct. 23 issue 
EXTILE Wor LD, on “Viscose as a 


OOCTOR 
BLAOES 


SKIM 
ROLLS 


DRY CANS 
‘ 





lextile Finish,” and consider it would 
assist and encourage enterprising 
finishers if the characteristics and 
peculiarities of viscose as a finishing 
agent could be given in detail. For 
exaniple, I would make the following 
What other filling agents 
it combine with and how should 
it be mixed—hot or cold? How is it 
plied, by pure starch mangle or 
backfill machine? What consistency 

it advisable to dilute to and how? 
li necessary to strip viscose from 
fabric I presume it would have to be 
boiled. How? 

Probably the high price is the main 
le to the use of viscose finishes ; 
ore I would suggest that it be 
pplied on a low pick cloth made with 
good quality yarn, and applied with a 
I lling machine, thereby substitut- 
ing viscose for cotton yarn. 

Viscose Instead of Filling 

| understand that viscose “‘dries 
ut’ or matures into innumerabie 
fiber . why not substitute it for the fill- 
ing ireads? To this end I venture 
‘ e | llowing mechanical suggestions: 
‘se (he warping machine with creel 
eliver the yarn through an ad- 
just: le reed to a viscose bath, where 
fe warp is submerged. Squeeze 
thro. ch a nip, pass over a bar or 
lle then over skim mangle and doc- 
‘rom here pass to dry cans or 


jueries : 
would 
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other drying machinery, as shown in 
illustration. If the viscose has a tend- 
ency to “pick off,” some method would 
have to be adopted to overcome this, 
which could only be ascertained by 
experimenting. 

The number of threads per inch of 
the warp would naturally be controlled 
by the adjustable reed. There would 
undoubtedly be a good market for this 
make of “cloth” if it could be 
produced. 

Yours very truly, 


J. B. 


* * * 


Doubts Soundness of Concelu- 


sions of “Economic Absorption 
Line” 
Editor, TEXTILE WORLD: 

Your leading article entitled “The 
Economic Absorption Line,” in your 
issue of Nov. 20, presents a phase of 
textile manufacturing conditions with 
which, in the application of methods 
suggested for individual plants, there 
can be little disagreement. When, 
however, the author states that “the 
correction of conditions of this nature 
is an institutional task,” there is grave 
question of the soundness of his con- 
clusion. 

There that The Cotton 


is much 


MANGLE 
ROLLS 


lextile Institute can do, and if the 
inills of this country should agree to 
regulate their production through it 
after the manner of our English 
friends, that would in some measure 
meet a part of the cause of our 
economic ills. But to say that the 
Institute should attempt to specify for 
any particular mill seems beyond the 
best functions of this organization. 


Just at present it seems that the In- 
stitute’s greatest use is as a national 
fact finding agency, using those facts 
through the personnel of the Institute 
and through all its membership for 
the greatest good of the industry. It 
would be worth far less to regulate 
production in an over-equipped branch 
i the industry than it would be to 
prevent in the first place the creation 
of that capacity for production which 
causes the trouble. Manufacturers 
today still entering fields of 
production which are already over- 
crowded. If the facts of production 
capacity and consumption were known 
for every branch of cotton manufac- 
ture, there would be far less of this 
starting in an already over-crowded 
field. 

Such information as is generally 
available today lies so much in the 
field of half fact that it is often mis 
leading, and the victim who bases his 
judgment on it is not aware of his 


ire 


error until he too is in the grip of a 
deadly competition, finding that the 
other man’s selling price was already 
below cost of production. 

The author’s remarks on the use of 
capital are timely, for the present era 
of hand-to-mouth buying has in- 
creased by many times the necessity 
for careful watching of turnover. We 
have seen in the last 20 years the 
development of accurate planning 
methods for factory operations, even 
to some extent in the textile industry. 
These methods have been highly im- 
portant and necessary, and their pur- 
pose has been the conservation of the 
time of men and of machines. Just 
as necessary, however, and oftentimes 
of more value, is the conservation of 
capital. Much has been written on 
the budgeting of expense, but of even 
greater importance is the budgeting 
of capital, for every dollar saved in 
this field is multiplied in its ultimate 
effect by the turnover. It is just as 
necessary to have a plan for the use 
of capital and to know what money 
is available and when, as it is to have 
a schedule of productions to aid in 
vetting out orders on time. 

But are not such matters, except in 
principle, beyond the work of the In- 
stitute? Its function, it seems, is to 
point them out as methods, to accumu- 


late information of current results 
against which any company may 
measure itself, but to leave detailed 


studies to the individual mills. 
W. O. JELLEME. 
* * * 
Cockled Effect in Rayon Fabric 
Due to Uneven Warp Tension 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending a sample of rayon 
filled fabric, in which is shown a 
cockled effect produced by yarn from 
one cop of the same brand of rayon 
which produced the perfect merchan- 
dise. Can you advise us where the 
trouble lies? This defect occurs 
spasmodically, and we wish to know 
primarily whether it is due to an in- 
herent defect in the rayon yarn or to 
some mechanical cause. (5967 ) 

In our opinion, the cockled appear- 
ance of the cloth is not caused by the 
filling; it is caused by the uneven 
tension of the warp during weaving 
If the filling, at the point where it is 
cockled in the cloth, was of a harsh 
unbending nature, such as would cause 





FROM THE ARGENTINE 
Technical Editor, 
Textile World, 
65 Franklin Street, 
| Boston 9, Mass., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir._We beg to acknowl- 
| edge receipt of your favor dated 
| 9th February, and thank you for 
the very full information you have 
obtained for us the sub- 
ject of - , 
We are immediately getting in 
touch with the houses you men- 
tion and are quite confident that 
business will result. 













on 


Yours truly, 
S. A. FABRICA ARGENTINA 
DE ALPARAGATAS 


Manager 
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the cloth to cockle, the warp would 
have to bend around the filling and the 
cloth would be much wider at the 
point where the cloth is cockled. Asa 
matter of fact the cloth is narrower 
at this point, which practically proves 
that the warp must have slipped or 
become loose, thus permitting the 
warp yarn to become cockled and the 
filling to pull in the selvages. 

We have tested the rayon filling and 
find that it is the same in the part that 
is cockled and in the part that 
is not cockled. The condition of the 
selvage is always a good guide when 
looking for faults in rayon filling. If 
the rayon is of a harsh nature the 
selvages will always stand out wider 
at the point where ing is 
inserted. 


=} G11 
such hii 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BRAIDING carrier. 1,608,215. H. Jans 
sen, Wyomissing, Pa. Assignor to 
Textile Machine Works, \\'yomissing, 
Pa. 

CotTron picker and similar machin 
608,307. R. S. Curley and P. H. Col 
burn, Lowell, Mass. Assignors to Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. 

Drier for hosiery. 1,608,451 1. H 
Wigglesworth, Philadelphia, \s- 
signor to The Philadelphia Drying 
Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 

laBRic and manufacturing sam 608, 
102. A. E. Jury, Rutherford, J 
Assignor to The Hartford Rubber 


Works Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Fasric and producing same, Impregnated 
1,609,165. S. Brown, Montclair, and 
S. Higgins, Verona, N. J. Assignors 
to Bakelite Corp., New York. 

KNITTING machine, Split foot stocking 
1,608,194. G. L. Ballard, Norristown, 
Pa. Assignor to Wildman Manufac- 
turing Co., Norristown, Pa. 


KNITTING machines, Loop regulating 


mechanism for full fashioned. 1,608,- 
285. M. Zwicky, Wyomissing, Pa 
Assignor to Textile Machine Works, 


Wyomissing, Pa 

Loom. 1,608,384. G. F. 
nitz, Germany. 

Loom, Driver or picker apparatus fox 
1,608,385. G. F. Giehler, Chemnitz, 
Germany. 

REELING off silk cococ:is. 1,607,959. B. 
Loewe, Zurich, Switzerland. 

SHUTTLE or bobbin guard. 1,608,189. L 
Snow, Lawrence, Mass. 


Giehler, Chem- 


SPINNING and twister frame. 1,608,295 
W. Beswick, Saco, Me. Assignor to 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper 


Falls, Mass 

SPINNING and twisting frames, Thread 
guard for. 1,608,389. J. Gullong, So. 
Hadley Falls, and E. Brault, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

TwistING machines, Cutting device for 
1,608,362 Worcester, 
Mass. 

\VARP sizing machine. 1,608,342. W.H 
Selley, New Bedford, Mass. Assignor 
to Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. 

Woot, fabrics, etc., Cleaning. 
B. Payne, Cody, Wyoming. 

YARN making machines, Cleaning device 
for. 1,608,078. J. Wilkinson, Fall 
River, Mass. Assignor of one-third to 
Charles Lacroix, Fall River, Mass. 

YARN, Package of spot-dyed. 1,607,928. 
H. E. VanNess, Elmira, N. Y. 

YaRN, Spot dyeing. 1,607,821. J. 
Garey, Elmira Heights, N. Y. 


F S Bootes, 


1,608,418 


Pp. 
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CHENEY 


We hear a lot about cooperation these 
days. The word is used on every occa- 
sion. But, when it gets down to being 
definite about the form this cooperation 
will take, you often find a vagueness. 

Cheney Brothers are very positive 
about the cooperation their Silk Yarn 
Department offers. Having studied the 


elk yarn industry for many years, they 
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have accumulated much valuable infor- 
mation, which they will gladly apply to 
the problems of woolen and worsted 
manufacturers. 

For further particulars write 
to the Yarn Sales Department, Teeb- 
nical Division, Cheney Brothers, 18! 
Madison Avenue, at 34th Street, New 


York City. 
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Bobbin Holder 





Ba Bearing Device Reduces 
Strain on Roving 

iew ball bearing bobbin holder 

pinning 
which 


frames and_ roving 
eliminates the use of 


skewers, has been brought out by 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
N lhe bobbin of roving is sus 
d trom the creel board on a 

Si row of balls, and the device 
es no adjustment and no lubri 

[he machine tender simply 

sni the bobbin on to the holder, 
e same bobbins are used as with 
skewers. By this arrangement of the 
b holders, the tops of the middle 
ottom creel boards are entirely 

free from any obstructions. This sim- 


he operator's cleaning duties, 
have to lift up the 
ns and pick off the lint that has 
ulated around the points of the 
wooden skewers. 


S r loes not 


interesting new 
to the attention of cot 
ills, the Eclipse Textile Devices, 
In point out that the ball bearing 

holder does away with tension 
strain on roving caused by lint 


bringing this 
levelopment 


ecting around the point of a 
yvooden skewer. An increased ten- 
sion on the roving pulling from the 
bol results in uneven and weak 


\ reduced strain on the roving 
it to be made with less twist, 
wit iany resulting advantages, in- 
increased 
yarn and a 


ng an breaking 


Strength of more 


even 

device can be applied to any 

f frame by simply putting a 
bolt through the skewer hole, the ball 
bearing bobbin holder being suspended 
from the bolt. It can be attached by 
he section hands in about a minute, 


+1, 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 








Spinning Frame With Eclipse Bobbin Holders 


and being constructed entirely of 
metal is good for the life of the spin 
ning frame, as 
Special emphasis is laid on the fact 
facilitated, 
result that there is less accumulation 
of fly to cause slubs in the yarn. It 
is also pointed out that less time is 


required for cleaning and creeling. 


there is no weat 


that cleaning is with the 


Automatic Welder 
New Electric Are Type—No Weld- 
ing Skill Necessary 
A new 
welder, 


design of automatic arc 


which welds with great 
smoothness, speed and accuracy, has 
been introduced by the General Elec 


tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. With 





Spinning Frame With Bobbins Attached to Bobbin Holders 


{ttached 


this equipment, the operator needs 


but to push a button to start the 
sequence of operations which produce 
the weld without anv further effort 
or skill on his part 


The new welder starts the are by 
first touching the electrode to the work 
and then 


vithdrawing it, thereafter 


maintaining a constant are length by 
feeding the electrode wire to the weld 
rate of 
to replace the electrode fused into the 
weld. It is that the new 
equipment will perform these opera- 


at the exact speed necessary 


claimed 


tions more rapidly and with a greater 
degree of accuracy than is possible by 
the most expert hand operators. 
The automatic welding head incor 
porates the necessary mechanism for 
feeding the electrode to the arc, and 


consists essentially OT a pair of feed 


rollers geared to a constant speed 


motor through a magnetic clutch. The 
gearing and feed mechanisms are con- 
tained in one housing to which the 
motor is bolted. 

The 


wire through the nozzle to the ar« 


feed rollers feed the welding 


The distance and pressure between 


these rollers is readily adjustable 
Each welding head ‘is equipped with 
set of nozzles for 3/32-in., g-in 
5/32-in., 3/16-in., and 1%4-in. wire 
The speed of wire feed may be ad 
justed by means of elective geat 
( ingel ( pern € geal it 
to be altered at will to adapt the speed 
OT the fee l rollers te tne size of re 
and the elding current used These 
gear speed cl inges Cal € made by 
moving the rear s] itt pin \\ 1« € 
tends from the rear of the gear 
housing \n additional finer adjust- 


ment can be made by means Of a 
rheostat in the field of the motor. 


Provision is made for pointing th 


e 





electrode backward or forward in the 
line of weld, and also for moving it 
sideways. The pointing of the elec 
trode is accomplished by rotating the 
head on its horizontal shaft, while the 
lateral movement is governed by 


' ' 4 ' ‘ 
means Ot the handwheel on the tront 


Controlling Welder 


the control equipment consists ot 
control panel, a meter panel and a 
push-button — station The control 


anel mounts the main line contactor 
for the welding circuit and two 


smaller contactors for interlocking 


the travel motor with the are By 


means ot auxiliary contacts, the line 
contactor controls the starting and 
stopping of the feed motor The mag 


1 


netic clutch ts 


; ; 
backward by 


operated forward ot 


1 1 


t voltage relav, the coil 
of which is connected across the arc. 
fed to o1 


adjusting 


Thus the electrode 1s trom 


the work automatically, 

elf to anv irregularities in the sur 
face of the work. One rheostat con 
trols the speed of the feed motor and 
the other controls the voltage setting 
oOo! the arc 

The new automatic arc welder will 
separately (where the 
} 


be sold eithet 
user constructs his own clamps) or as 
part of a complete welding equipment 
necessary clamps and 


It will 


including the 
frames for holding the work 
find its principal application in the 
construction of such standard products 
as pipes, tanks, boilers, cans, automo 
bile axle housing, etc., where the weld 
ing operation is constantly repeated 
as part of a regular 
schedule. 


production 


Soaking Rayon 
New Product Holds Filaments To- 
gether During Processing 
In the article entitled “New Soak 
published in the Nov. 
27 issue, the “Soceroi!” compound for 


ing Compound,” 


lubricating silk or rayon threads was 
We have been advised by 
Products Co.., St 


deset ihed 
he Soceroil Johns 


ville, N. ¥ 


new product on the 


who have placed this 


market, that a 


rather important detail in regard to 


the soaking of rayon with Soceroil R 


is omitted from the description. 


\ 


Ravon yarn is composed oO! several 
ingle filaments which must be held 
wether during the various manu 
icturing processes Soceroil R has 
een made up to perform this im 
portant function, and the cohesion of 


he filaments is easily observed when 


the treated fibers are examined 


BALTIMORE, Mp. R. C. Heller & Co., 
810 E. Pratt St.. manufacturers of ma 
tr preliminary plans for the 
construction of a new plant on local s 
reported to cost in $35,000. 


esses, has 


ite 
excess oft 


Recent Textile Patents on page 65) 


| | —________ 
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| Softness- e overage - Finish 


~ these qualities, 
so desirable to the 
consumer of rayon 
products, are out- 
standing results 
from the use of 
“Industrial” yarn. 








It is made in America 
for Americans 
by Americans 
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COTTON 
at i 
New Construction and Additions 
*\ pany, Ata. A call for 10% of 
the stock investment in the Textile 


Co., which will erect the $600,000 
ng to house the first unit of the 





‘onnecticut Mills Co., has been issued 
omas A. Bowles, president. The 
payment was due Dec. 1. Mr. 


s states in his call that the con- 
tract for the building is now in process 
f being advertised and that awards are 
ted to be made by Dec. 20. 


LUMBUS, Ga. The Muscogee Mfg. 
ias completed construction of its 

ill No. 6, a five story L-shaped struc- 
193 x 115 ft. and 108 x 54 ft. So 
8 new looms have been installed 
addition. 


ron, Mass. The 
filed plans for a 
it 144 Addison St. 


Mills 
addi- 


Maverick 
one-story 


cHBURG, Mass. The Fitchburg 
Mills, which have erected a one- 
24 x 31 ft. addition to their weave 
installed two new 180-in. 
four twisters and 528 spindles 


shed, have 


DAR Faris, N. C. The extension 
Sapona Cotton Mills, to house 48 
nal new looms, is now about half 
mpleted. It is 40 x 75 ft. 


Concorp, N. C. The Brown Mfg. Co. 
ll install additional cotton cleaning 
nd carding machinery in its plant. 


W 


DuruamM, N. C. The Erwin Cotton 
Mills, West Durham, have let contract 
for the installation of plumbing fixtures 
in 300 houses in the mill village. Re- 


ent extension of the city limits, taking 


in the suburb, followed by the extension 

city water facilities, makes the im- 
ovement in the village possible. Cost 
{ the improvements will be $50,000 or 
ce 


MBERTON, N. C. The Jennings 
n Mills, Inc., will soon receive bids 
onstruction of a new weave shed 


use 200 looms J. E. Sirrine & 
ireenville, S. C., are the engineers 
irge, 


S\Lissury, N. C. The Kesler Mfg. 
building an addition to its weave 
to cost approximately $25,000. 

Sceanton, Pa. The Scranton Lace 
is placed a contract with the Mor- 

Tuttle Co., Boston, Mass., for 
ension to the warping and winding 

ull . This extension will be of 
ral steel and reinforced concrete, 

116 x 123 ft., four stories, the 

p floors of which will be used for 
larters, cafeteria and gymnasium. 


Wor. has already started. Morton C. 
tt Co. are the engineers. 
N) ery-Srx, S. C. The Ninety-Six 


Mill has awarded contracts 
ent for its new power plant. 


for 


*M orpte Faris, Tex. According to 
the information, the Marble Falls 
‘ext_c Mills Co. expects to start opera- 

I ates previous mention of project. 
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tion of its plant early next spring. The 
mill building, 100 x 300 ft., of limestone 
and granite construction, having 80,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, is now ready for 
occupancy. The power house, of same 
construction, is 20 x 40 ft. and 60 ft. 
high, equipped with two 325 KVA West- 
inghouse generators and Leffel turbines 
to correspond. 


*DUNNVILLE, OnT., Canapa. The Do 
minion Yarns, Ltd., recently noted in- 
corporated with authorized capital of 
$150,000, has started the manufacture of 


cotton yarns with an equipment of 4,500 


spindles. Electric power is bought. The 
officers have not yet been elected. 
GRANBY, Que., CANADA. Carl Stohn 


of Canada, Ltd. formerly Merwin- 
Stohn, Ltd., are installing 24 additional 
new looms in their plant. 


Fact and Gossip 

*EuFAULA, Ata. The Eufaula 
ton Mills, which recently took over the 
Marcella Cotton Mills, are capitalized 
at $100,000. A. C. Darling is president ; 


+ 
Cot- 


W. N. Rushton, treasurer; A. E. Led 
yard, agent and buyer, and T. S. Poteat, 
superintendent. 

Moopus, Conn. The Undine Twine 


Mills, Inc., have been granted a state 
charter to take over the unincorporated 
firm of the same name. The company 
will continue to make seine twine and 
sail twine, cable cord, etc., with an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000 all paid in. 
The business was formerly owned by 
the late Albert E. Purple, and Arthur 
J. Silliman, chief legatee of Mr. Purple’s 
will, is president of the company, own- 
ing 500 shares of preferred stock and 
498 shares common stock. Other officers 
are James E. Bryan, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., vice president and export man- 
ager; Aven Erickson, Moodus, secretary 
and superintendent. 


ATLANTA, Ga. Recommendation that 
the Government take steps to establish 
a spinning mill at the Federal peniten- 
tiary is made in the annual report of 
J. W. Snook, warden. A total of 700 
convicts were paid $52,238 in bonuses 
during the fiscal year ended in June in 
the duck mill of the institution, the repor: 
shows. Erection of a spinning mill 
would save the Government approxi- 
mately 4 cents per yard on duck which 
is now being manufactured, it adds. 


*ATHENS, Ga. The Clark Cotton 
Mills, recenty organized here, have ac- 
quired the plant of the Bowen-Crews Co., 
and will make a number of improve- 
ments. B. M. Graves is president of the 
new company, and E. E. Hendrix, form- 
erly general manager of the plants of the 
California Cotton Mills Co., Selma and 
Uniontown, Ala., is treasurer and super- 
intendent. 


Boston, 
Southern 


Mass. The New England 
Mills have increased opera- 
tions to a capacity basis at all of their 
plants in Massachusetts, Georgia and 
South Carolina, with increased working 
forces. The Lisbon, Me., mill is the 
only unit now running on a curtailed 
schedule. 


SAUNDERSVILLE, Mass. Machinery of 
the Saunders Cotton Mill is now being 
sold. 





Worcester, Mass. The Coates Clip- 
per & Mig. Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of 900 shares without 
par value to succeed the Coates Clipper 


Mfg. Co., capitalized at $25,000. It has 
organized by the election of these off- 
cers: President, Albert W. Darling, for- 


merly head of 
treasurer, E 
Clifton Nelsot 


the Darling 


Howard 


Woolen Co.; 
Reed; clerk, M 


*WorcesTeR, Mass. Sherman Looms 
Inc., incorporated on Noy. 18 with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000 to operate a textile 
mill has organized by the election of 
Harold F. Sherman, Northboro, Mass., 
as president and treasurer and George H. 
Mirick, clerk 


They are also directors. 


Hitprsran, N. C. John P. Yount, of 
Newton, N. C., has been appointed re- 
the Henry River Mfg. Co. and 
will operate until 
made. 


The Clyde 
taker r 
AKCTL OVCT 
1 Newton 
Mills 
cards, 13 sets woolen cards, 17,000 ring 
spindles, 3,600 mule spindles, 3,000 twist- 
er spindles 
nel, j 


ceiver O! 
the mill settlement of 
its affairs can be 


Newton, N. ( 


Inc., which have 


Mills, 
the former 
Oo! the Meck- 


an equipment of 74 


Clyde an 


lenburg 


plants 


have 


They produce canton flan- 
and knit tubing, which 
is sold through the Millwood Corp., New 


York. 


jersey cloth 


PHILADELPHIA, PA Clarence L. 
Meyers, Inc. have purchased the assets, 
machinery, etc. of the Elm Converting 
Co., 2d and Somerset Sts., where they 
will operate after Dec. 31, discontinuing 
operations at Kinsey and Worth Sts., 
Frankford. The Elm company will dis- 
continue business. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. The dye house 
and machinery therein of the Premier 
Thread Co. was destroyed by fire re- 


cently, with reported at about 
$60,000. 


loss 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Ralph Levye 
Textile Co. has moved from 270 N. Main 
St., Providence, to larger quarters at 29 
River St., Pawtucket. 


*PROVIDENCE, R. I. Presiding Justice 
Tanner in Superior Court at Providence, 
entered a decree Nov. 30 confirming the 
report of the original and surviving re- 
ceivers of the Quidnick-Windham Mfg. 
Co., with plants at Anthony, R. I., and 
Willimantic, Conn. The report shows a 
balance of $95,369.72 on Oct. 21. 


WAXAHACHIE, Tex. J. Perry Burrus, 
together with Louis Lipsitz and S. B. 
Perkins, all of Dallas, and Ed. Lasker, 
of New York, have purchased the 
majority of the stock in the Waxa- 
hachie Cotton Mills, representing an in- 


vestment of about $600,000, from T. A. 
Ferris and associates. Mr. Ferris will 
retain an interest in the mills. It is 
said no change will be made in the 


operation of the plant. 


WOOL 





New Construction and Additions 


SPRINGVALE, ME. Sixty new looms ar- 
rived here late in November, and will 
be installed in the local plant of the 


Goodall Worsted Co. These new looms 








are the firs a total of 132 new looms 
to be installed in the Springvale Mills. 
EFFERSON, Mass. The Jefferson Mfg. 


( has installed a new Davis & Furber 





mule, 320 spindles, in its plant which 1s 
m a full time basis, the ling and 
spinning running nights 

*Monson, Mass. The Mons Tex- 
tile Co., Inc., which was incorporated on 
Nov. 17, with capital of $50,000, has or- 
ganized by the election of Henry Cor- 
win, 122 Spring St., New York, as presi- 
dent and treasurer and Walter 5S. 
Schwab, New York, clerk, who are also 
directors. The new company has started 
the manufacture of bolivics a1 velty 
woolens in the former branch mill of the 
W. B. Dunn Co., at Monson pped 
with 28 looms. 
Fact and Gossip 

ALAMEDA, CAL, TI \ Lug 
Works have discontinued operat of 
their branch plant at Oaklat nd trans 
erred machinery to their n nt at 
2006 Everett St., Alameda 

\LHAMBRA, CAI The Sta elt 

rp., capital ed at $1,000,000, C- 
ceeded to the business of the 5 ird 
Felt Co., 29 S. Palm Ave H es 
Cook 1s president ; W. H. He [x ice 
president, secretary and p ising 
agent; O. |] T. Knecht, wo yuyer, 
ind R. A. Heinisch, superinte: 

*SANFORD, Me. The looms that were 
in the Kennebun!: Mills of the Goodall 
Worsted Co., are being remove and 
brought to Sanford as fast as possible. 
They will be installed in the main mills, 
replacing some of older make. 

Sanrorp, ME. The Sanford Mills 
have resumed full time operations in the 


yarn department, and it is expected that 
a full time schedule will become effec- 
tive in the weaving department within a 
few days. The mills have been running 
on short time for about eight weeks 


Cuiinton, Mass. Plans are 
under way for a liquidation of 
Vue Mills, Stirling St. 


reported 
the Belle 


Uxprince, Mass. The Uxbridge Wor- 


sted Co., Inc., has replaced three old 
transformers with three new nes 
thereby increasing its electrical power 


from 450 to 1,000 K.V.A. This was made 
additional machin- 


ery installed in the new weaving building. 


necessary because of 


The _ Colonia! 
been incorpo- 
1,000 shares 


WorcesteR, MASS. 
Blanket Mulls, Inc 


rated with a capital stock of 


have 


of stock without par value and have or 


ganized by the election of the follow- 
ing officers: President, Victor H. Put- 
nam; treasurer, Joseph H. Barowsky, 
Holyoke, Mass.; clerk, Elizabeth G. Tiv- 
nan. Mr. Putnam is a dealer in wool 
waste. 


Worcester, Mass. The Sterling Wor- 
sted Mills have installed four additional 
looms. They are running day and night 
as they have been for some time 


Winona, Minn. The Winona Yarn 
Mills, Inc., capitalized at $94,500, have 
succeeded to the business of the W. W. 
Webster Co., Inc., Second and Wall Sts. 
H. J. McConnon is president; J. Rus- 


sell Smith, treasurer; J. E. Temple, sup 
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(This is one of a series of advertisements designed to aid 


manufacturers in obtaining the best artificial silk yarns). 


More Pertinent Questions 
About Artificial Silk 


If the yarns you are now using answer these questions with a strong 


1—Ouestion: 
~ 


Are my departmental costs as low 
as they should be? 


Tubize Answer: 

Tubize is so far superior in strength 
that every department shows a rea: 
net saving when Tubize is used, 
e.g. winding costs are reduced from 
20 to 40%. Seconds are reduced 
50° or more (by actual results 
proven by users). 


2 Question : 
Does the strength of the yarn | 
use help my product after it leaves 
be mill? 

Tubize Answer: 
With its 28 to 63 points of extra 
strength, Tubize adds to your 
product that extra durability that 


causes Customers to buy again. The 
retailer will quickly recognize’ the 


ARTIFICIAL 


SN. al \ Office . 


TUBIZE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





SILK COMPANY 


303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WIZE 


Trade Mark Reg. 


affirmative “Yes” then you are getting all your money can buy. 


advantages of purchasing articles 
made from Tubize. 


This enhances your reputation. 

3—Question: 
How does my yarn stand up 
when dyed? 

Tubize Answer: 
Tubize—because of its great mar- 
gin of extra strength—is stronger 
when dyed than most all rayons 
when andyed. 

4 Question ; 
How can I build a reputation for 
Quality Merchandise? 

Tubize Answer: 
Use Tubize yarn in your fabrics— 
and add that life, beauty and 
strength that only Tubize can give. 
That is why more and more qual- 


ity manufacturers as well as buyers 
are learning it pays to use Tubize. 


OF AMERICA 


Hopewell, Va. 


Made in U.S. A. 


“Artificial Silk Yarn at its Highest Point of Perfection’’ 
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Mill News—Continued 


erin endent and buyer of the new firm, 
whi. manufactures woolen and merino 
vars for the knit goods trade, and wool 
hatt-. Equipment consists of five sets of 
woo. cards, four pickers 1,600 woolen 
spin iles and 500 twister spindles. Pro- 
duct is sold direct. 


In-rncton, N. J. Nicholas La Veechia, 
738 Broad St., Newark, N. J., receiver 
for ‘he Irvington Rug Mfg. Co., Irving- 
ton. has issued a formal notice to credi- 
tors to present their claims against the 
company at once. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. L. W. Ring & 
Co. have succeeded to the business of 
Mark D. Ring’s Son & Co., 69th and 
Haverford Ave. The new firm has three 
sets of wool cards, 1,600 woolen spindles 
and 600 twister spindles. L. W. Ring 
is president and treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Greenwich 
Mills have discontinued their plant at 
Amber, Westmoreland and Collins Sts., 
Philadelphia, and replaced it by a branch 
at Mill and Cross Sts., Central Falls, 
R. | 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
*Utica, N. Y. The McLoughlin Tex- 

tile Corp. has received a permit to start 

construction of its three story mill addi 


tior 


*GREENSBoRO, N. C. The Carolina 
Silk Products Corp. has work under way 

the foundation for its full-fashioned 
hosiery plant which will be 100 x 100 ft., 
two stories high. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Permit has been 
issued to Harry Brocklehurst, builder, 
for the erection of a new mill building 
at southwest corner of J. and Estaugh 
Sts., which will be three-story and base- 
ment, costing $225,000. This building 
will be occupied upon completion by the 
Wm. Brown Co., 3400 Kensington Ave., 
manufacturers of full+fashioned hosiery, 
to be used as an addition to their present 
mill 


*KENOSHA, Wis. The roof is now on 
the top addition to the plant of the 
Allen-A Co., which will give the com- 
pany capacity for 50 additional full- 
fashioned machines. The firm is arrang- 
ing to change its office and will set up 
the additional machines on the floor that 
has been occupied by the general office. 
These two changes and other improve- 
ments contemplated will about double the 
full fashioned production of the Allen-A 
pla 


Fact and Gossip 
PiepMont, ALA. A committee of citi- 

leaded by H. Y. Dempsey is rais- 
ng subscriptions to bring a hosiery mil! 
the name of which is not made 
publc at this time. 


ron, Mass. Russell D. Greene has 
been appointed receiver of Hall Bros., 
manufacturers of ladies’ and chil- 
sweaters and infants’ wear, under 
f $1,000 The receiver was ap 

m a bill in equity brought by 
ving Worsted Co., Chester, Pa., 
for the appointment for failure 
an execution secured in the Mu 
Civil Court, Boston, on Apr. Y, 


mages of $357 and costs of S8.85 


| 


icates previous mention of project 


*New York, N. Y. At the special 
meeting held last week, stockholders of 
Onyx Hosiery, Inc., voted to accept the 
offer of $7,868,500 made by the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., for the assets of 
the former concern. Gotham stockhold- 
ers also approved the authorization and 
sale of a new issue of $6,000,000 of 10- 
year 6% gold debentures, for the purpose 
of financing the acquisition of the assets 
of Onyx Hosiery. 

St. Jounsvirtzk, N. Y. Residential 
property of J. H. Hewton, president of 
the defunct Lion Mfg. Co., was sold at 
public auction last week to meet claims 
of creditors. 
place, was high bidder for the Hewton 
property on West Main St 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Application for a 
charter of incorporation will be made 
Dec. 13 for a company to be called Dan 
nemann & Kuehnert Hosiery Co., to 
manufacture, dye and finish hosiery 


MiILwavuker, Wis. The Great West 
ern Knitting Co., Milwaukee, and the 
Marinette Knitting Mills, with plants 
at Marinette and Oconto, Wis., have 
been consolidated. Headquarters will be 


Claude Bierman, of this | 


at Marinette, and the Milwaukee plant | 


of the Great Western company will be 
discontinued. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. Master Mitts, 
Inc., has been incorporated in Milwau 
kee to manufacture gloves, mittens and 
knitted wear. L. A. Kuesel, A. C. Kuesel 
and R. N. Kuesel are the incorporators. 


es | 


SILK | 


New Construction and Additions 
*Hermosa Beacu, Car. The Golden 
State Silk Mills have completed the 
installation of 50 new looms, according 
to announcement by David H. Young, 
president and general manager sy the 


end of the vear, with the new looms in | 
operation, the plant expects to have a | 


daily output of 3,200 yards. Mr. Young 
was recently joined by his brother, 
Charles R. Young, who has come to 
Hermosa Beach from Paterson, N. J 
where he has been in charge of silk 
mills for a number of years. 


STONINGTON, ‘ConN. The American 
Velvet Co. has had plans prepared by 
Stuart, James & Cook, New York, for a 
new one-story, 75x 165 ft. weave shed 
to cost $80,000. Bids for construction 
work will be received until Dec. 15. 


*St. Jounsvitte, N. Y. Several car 
loads of silk looms arrived here last 
week for installation in the former Lion 
knitting mill, which is to be operated by 
a new organization headed by Roy Ami- 
don. The new firm has ordérs for silk 
fabrics which will necessitate capacity 
operations. 


LEHIGHTON, Pa. Machinery is being 


installed at the plant of the Lehigh Silk | 


Mfg. Co., 


a newly organized concern, 


and operations will be started the first | 


week in January. 
SELINSGROVE, Pa. The Selinsgrove 


Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., 


, 
plans the early re 


building of the portion of its mill de- | 


stroyed by fire Dec. 2, with loss reported 
in excess of $65,000, including equip- 
ment. 


WRIGHTSVILLE, Pa. B. Edmund David, 


Inc., has concluded negotiations for an 
14; 
dd 


plans the early erection of a new three- 


tional tract of local property and | 


| 


NEW YORK 6 NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,NC. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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Cleaner Goods and Un- 


interrupted Production 


both follow the use of 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED IN 


PATENT OFFICE 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Simply because 
it Stays in the bearings 


Our exclusive process does the 
trick—makes NON-FLUID OIL 


unusually adhesive. 


—So NON-FLUID OIL stays in 
the bearings and off the goods, also 
reducing bearing wear and minimiz- 
ing “time out’ required for shut 
downs and replacements. 


Find out how simple’ it is to save 


money. Send coupon today for 
testing sample and __ bulletin, 


‘Lubrication of Textile Machin- 


—— See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


—— (Loo 





N. Y. &N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin ‘ Lubrication of Textile Machinery ™ 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL | for purposes checked below: 


0 Pickers Looms 0 SHAFTING 

0 Carps O Twister? Reine ' Motors 

0 SPINNING FRAME Bacvt BEARINGS 0 Cnain Drives 
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LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 


Have established an enviable reputation 


among mill men for economical and uni- 





formly satisfactory performance. 


OBLONG STYLE 


pe rer Standard for 30 years ROUND STYLE 
perforated for steaming. Others All Lane baskets built on spring 
mounted on sturdy casters All steel frame with flexible eye 


are verfectly smooth inside joints. The yielding quality of 


this construction prevents bend- 
ing or breaking. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. — Manufacturers — POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


The HARMONY WINDER 
that harmonizes the wind 
and the use of it diligently 
and persistently is making 
good. 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY Rayon 
Skein Winders, Cupless Builder 
Patented, with 1914 mechanical 
control. The latest improved in 
1926 winds Fidelity Midget bob- 
bins or the largest Jumbo size. 


TRICOLET LINGERIE AND 
NECKWEAR—Cupless builder 
with the mechanical control the 
best to use. Cup Builder Rayon 
Winder with all the latest im- 
provements. 


All Winders guaranteed without 
misrepresentation or misunder- 


ding, for high indi pc ty Sail 
standing, for high speed winding, i OB FALTENUW SS, 


and highest efficiency of knitting 


production. SPOOLERS /F tile‘Machinerys HY 
oh : —e ; 7 “hae |. MACHINERY, —— See Also —— 
pay a y . Pyeeeee a. o, 7 he \ - CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
= - ~ ze ~ ye ry So - a _—s * CATALOG 
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Mill News—Continued 


story mill addition, to be equipped as 
a we ving department, estimated to cost 
in ex ess of $50,000. It will be of steel 
and « ncrete construction. 


Daxvitte, Va. The Bentley Silk 
Corp. Newton, N. J., has leased local 
f y and will remove its branch mill 
at L.neaster, Pa., to this place. The 
ha is expected to be made early in 
the coming year. It is said that addi- 
juipment will be provided for 
in output. 
Fact and Gossip 
rpspuRG, N. J. The Gunning 
S has sold its plant at Phillips- 


rc, N. Y. The Onondaga 

. Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., has 

: two-year lease on the mill for- 

mer perated by the Manhattan Silk 

: Ogdensburg. _The terms of the 

ive the Onondaga Company _ the 

pri of an extension of two years 

purchase of the plant, if desired. 

gdensburg plant will be operated 

as a branch for the present, although it 

the two plants may later be 

combined at Ogdensburg. Felix Hulser 
il] remain in charge of the plant. 


Wuitestone, N. Y. The Tex-O-Ray 
rp. has succeeded to the business of 
the K & G Textile Co. and Stanley Tex- 
tile Corp., 11th Ave. and 9th St., White- 
A, Manheim is president of the 
new company. B. Kahn is superintendent 
f the mill, which has an equipment of 
1000 twister spindles, 34 shaft and 12 
jacquard looms and 74 knitters for the 
production of dress trimmings and mil- 
inery novelties. 


\LpurTIS, Pa. The Industry Silk 
Throwing Mills, which formerly oper- 
ated 5,000 spindles, have gone out of 


business. 


“MAUS, Pa. Charter has been issued 
to a company called Greigetex Silk 
Corp.. to manufacture and deal in silk 
and other textiles, having a capital of 
$5,000. Among those mentioned in appli- 
cation were Robert M. Engel, treasurer, 
207 South West St., Allentown, Pa., 


and \laximilian Weis, of that city. 
Forty Fort, Pa. Fire last week dam 

aged a portion of the local mill of the 
3elmont Silk Co., occupying leased quar- 


ters Welles Ave. Plans are under 
advisement for early rebuilding. The 
main mill of the company is at Pater- 


Si TON, Pa. Hugh O. Jones has 
succeeded to the business of W. A. Mc- 
Jowell, commission silk throwing, 2826- 


28 North Main Ave. 


Ceyrrat Fatits, R. I. The Flower 


ills, Inc., are out of business. 


ik 
ia RAYON | 


New Construction and Additions 

a Craries, La. The new cellu- 

‘ose | ant of the Massasoit Mfg. Co. 

ha ted operations and is now run- 
and night. 


Oey 
\ 


‘ son City, Tenn. The American 
Sem! ¢ Corp. is preparing to erect 10 
fome: ‘or its official family, having pur- 
chase 54 acres of land which will be 
‘vide into estates of about five acres 
apiece 


“Ind ates previous mention of project. 
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DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 

DopcEvILtE, Mass. The Dodgeville | 
Mills, formerly operated by B. B. & R. | 
Knight, will soon be reopened as a} 
bleachery under the management of 
James W. Tingley, Chester L. Eddy 
and C. H. Whatmough. It is proposed 
to give special attention to fine cotton 
goods. 


Sauispury, N. C. The North Caro- | 
lina Finishing Co. has had plans pre- 
pared by J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, 
Greenville, S. C.. for an addition to its 
bleachery. 


Fact and Gossip 

Lopr, N. J. Fire last week damaged 
a portion of the tin plant of the United 
Piece Dye Works, with loss reported at 


$2,500. The damage will be replaced 


Paterson, N. J. Kenneth L. Jones, 
Paterson, has been appointed receiver 
for the Onyx Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
80 George St., following the filing of 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy by 
the company. The liabilities are listed 
at $75,000, and assets, $40,000. 


West New York, N. J. The Premier | 
Dye Works, Inc., recently formed with | 
a capital of $25,000, and 1,000 shares of 
stock, no par value, to operate a local 
plant, will be represented by Julius | 
Weder, 420 18th St., West New York. 
The incorporators are Alfred L. and| 
William Liebmann. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Perfection} 
Hosiery Dyeing & Finishing Co., Inc., 
capitalized at $25,000, has succeeded to 
the business of the Perfection Finishing 
Works, 3819 Frankford Ave. James 
Hulton is president and A. P. Woltman, 
treasurer of the new firm which dyes 
and finishes all kinds of hosiery and 
rayon yarn. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, At a meeting of 
the creditors of the Sackel Dyeing Co., 
Inc., 2823 E. Victoria St., silk and 
heather hosiery dyers and finishers, held 
at offices of David W. Amram, Packard 
Bldg., referee, on Nov. 30, it was de- 
cided to sell assets of the above concern | 
at public sale which will take place Dec. 
17. Sale will be conducted under the 
direction of Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 
auctioneers. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Roxborough 
Mills Co., formerly dyers of yarns and 
raw stock at Lauriston St. and Walnut 
Lane, Manayunk, is out of business. 


Mitton, Pa. A _ charter has_ been 
granted to a company called Milton 
Dyeing & Printing Co., to manufacture 
and deal in all kinds of textile materials, 
having a capital of $100,000. Incorpo- 
rators mentioned were Chas. C. Lark, 
Shamokin, treasurer, R. G. Lark and 
Robert M. Fortney. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Receivership pro 


ceedings recently instituted against the | 


Colonial Processing Co. by the Lowell 


Yarn Co. and the Ozark Mills, Inc., | 


were dismissed Dec. 1 by Judge Baker 


~The Machine Ag 
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HE Machine Age, 


as this era has been 
termed, finds no greater 
glorification than in the 


precision of Torrington 
Needles 


_A tiny bit of steel, accurate 
as a watch pinion, is dupli- 
cated millions of times. And 
man, what quality knitting 
they do turn out! 





The red box 
with the 


“reen label 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY € B. BARKER & CO LTD Lo 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


S FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT 


TORRINGTON. CONN 
MANCHESTER, N. H 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
PPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
AACHEN RMANY 


in Superior Court at Providence, R. I., | 
after counsel for the petitioners and 
corporation issued a joint statement, | 
declaring the receivership was the result | 
of a misunderstanding and disagreement | 
among the stockholders, “and not the | 
result of any financial difficulty whatso- | 
ever. 
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HEN more than sixty- 


one years ago Scott & 


Williams, Inc. set out to 
make the best product of which they 


were capable, they established a 


policy that has never been violated. 


Skilled craftsmanship, guided by 
the zeal to excel, has placed a ban on 
mediocrity. As a corollary, the confi- 


dence imposed in us is not misplaced. 


&stablished 1865 


SCOTT & WII 
Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York 


aT 
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seainless Hosiery 
Shortage Anticipated 





Buyers Expected to Want Mer- 
chandise All at Once After 
First of Year 
Business in hosiery is largely in an- 
ticipation. Buyers who have been in 
che market of late claim they are likely 
0 begin operations some time this 
month, possibly after the 15th. The 
encouraging feature about the situa- 
tion is that buyers as well as sellers 
agree there is likely to be a shortage 
§ merchandise in seamless hosiery 
luring the first three or four months 
{ 1927. We say encouraging for 
it is not positive that this shortage 
will be as satisfactory to anyone as 
might appear on the surface. Stocks 
are small in every direction; mills 
have not made goods for stock; job- 
bers have not bought ahead and re- 
tailers’ shelves are fairly bare. If the 
buyer comes to a realization of the 
fact that merchandise is going to be 
scarce, he is likely to take the bull by 
the horns and proceed to. operate 
rather quickly. There has been no 
such condition for the last two years 
ind many buyers have felt they would 
never have to fear any shortage. Well 
posted sellers agree that everything 
points to a combination of conditions 
that will give the buyer a new ex- 

perience. 

Possible Congestion 

If these predictions are borne out 
n fact it will mean that a good many 
buyers are going to be caught short 
oi merchandise and they will flock 
into the market wanting deliveries im- 
mediately And not being able to find 
thm. The manufacturer has cer- 
tainly not been willing to carry the 
lag for the buyer in his pursuit of 
i hand-to-mouth policy and he will 
not have the stock to draw upon to 
satisfy demands for prompt shipment. 
This will mean not only will the buyer 
be dissatisfied with the situation con- 
ironting him but the manufacturer 
ill also be faced with an unsatis- 
factory condition in that he will be 


jliged to pass business which he 
might otherwise have taken under 
lifferent conditions. This will not 


be such a severe experience as the 
perations of the majority of mills 
luring the last few months. It is 
he lower prices which have been 
tamed will be another reason for an- 


‘cipating larger consumption of 


layon Lines Stabilized 
The reduction in prices of rayon 
wosiery following the cut in the fiber 
‘8 in ‘he opinion of prominent sell- 
‘ts sta! ilized the market and put the 
merchandise in a position where the 
‘uyer can operate with decidedly 
steater certainty. On an average it is 

Continued on page 77) 


Underwear Openings in Offing 





Heavyweight Ribs to be Shown Next Week—Wool Goods and 
-Fleeces on Display 


T is common knowledge that the 

knit underwear market is on the 
eve of important openings. Leading 
southern manufacturers have an- 
nounced their intention of naming 
prices on Monday, Dec. 13. Specula- 
tion is now rife regarding the prices 
which will be announced. Notwith- 
standing the reports of business 
already taken, it is declared that prac- 
tically nothing has been done for the 
heavyweight season on cotton under- 
wear, and no authoritative prices are 
available. 


Speculation as to Prices 

Of course at such a juncture selling 
agents have their own opinions as to 
the prices which their competitors will 
name. The figure of $8 for men’s 14 
pound ribbed goods is very generally 
heard, and some explain their reason 
for predicting this price. Calculating 
on last year’s figure of $9, they allege 
that the manufacturer will have the 
benefit of practically 6 cents a pound 
reduction in cost for his raw material. 
As it takes 15 pounds of yarn to make 
a 14 pound garment, it is not hard to 
calculate that the reduced cost will 
amount to go cents a garment. "As 
this would make an odd figure, the 
prediction is that the $8 price will be 
the generally announced level. Of 
course there will be deviations from 
this price for smaller manufacturers 
will believe it is necessary for them 
to name a lower figure than the lead- 
ers in order to sell their product. Con- 
sequently it is not unlikely that what- 
ever the price named, there will be 
quotations at least 25 cents under the 
figures announced by the leaders. 


Modification of Prices 


If all reports concerning methods of 
applying the new price to orders dur- 
ing the coming season are true, cer- 
tain manufacturers are likely to change 
their method of procedure from that 
which has obtained for the last few 
seasons. Leading southern producers 
of ribbed goods have in the past di- 
vided the season into three delivery 
periods. The first two periods com- 
prised three months each and the third 
included the last six months of the 
year. Prices have been on a sliding 
scale, naturally the lowest quotations 
being for the quickest delivery dates 
and ‘the highest figure that for de- 
livery in the fall. It is pretty gener- 
ally conceded that this will be changed 
in the case of one or two large pro- 
ducers this year and that a general 
price will be announced with the 
privilege of anticipating at the rate of 
9% per annum. This method accom- 
plishes the same result of giving the 


large buyer who can afford to take in 
his goods early and pay for them an 
advantage over the smaller buyer. It 
also provides an anchor to windward 
for the manufacturer because of the 
natural desire on the part of the buyer 
to secure an advantage over his com- 
petitor. This advantage can be obtain- 
ed only by asking for early delivery. 
Another difficulty is overcome, namely 
the retailer is not cognizant of the 
exact price at which the jobber buys 
merchandise. All he knows is the 
open price made to all the trade and 
he has no means of discovering 
whether the buyer secures a discount 
by reason of agreement to take early 
deliveries. 


Opinions on Opening Dates 


The opening of heavyweight cotton 
underwear by the middle of this 
month is variously regarded in the 
trade. Buyers have expressed their 
wish that the these openings be de- 
layed until after the first of the year. 
A good many selling agents have 
agreed that this is the ideal plan but 
in the case of the larger producers 
an earlier date for opening has been 
declared necessary because of the de- 
sire to secure business on which to 
operate mills during Jaunary. If their 
lines should not be opened until Jan- 
uary they argue that there would be 
a period during which it would not 
be possible to operate on orders. To 
make the lowest possible prices they 
must figure on capacity operation. 
Answering this argument, selling 
agents feel that little risk would be 
run by making goods for stock during 
January if the season were not to com- 
mence before that date but to this the 
manufacturer replies that it would be 
necessary to add the expense of 
warehousing and interest charges, 
which could be avoided if he were to 
operate only on orders. Also he adds 
that if jobbers were aware of the fact 
that stocks were on hand accumulated 
without orders, they would exert un- 
usual pressure to secure a stock price. 
Perhaps the most convincing argu- 
ment on the part of the manufacturer 
for an early opening is the psychology 
of the situation. The jobber realizes 
the keenness of his own competition 
and appreciates that if he can secure 
any advantage over his competitor in 
the way of a more favorable price by 
operating early it is up to him to do 
this. Also the jobber is very glad to 
see early business on his books and if 
he can go before his trade with lines 
secured before those of his competi- 
tor he has another advantage. Con- 


sequently it does not look as though 


a change to a later opening is likely to 
come in the near future and it cer- 
tainly has been decided against this 
year. 

What of Early Buying? 

As to the possibilities of early buy- 
ing, no one is willing to venture a 
positive opinion. The feeling is more 
or less general that the buyer is not 
going to exert himself on commit- 
ments for another season any sooner 
than necessary. While there may be 
exceptions in the case of those large 
operators who will place business as 
soon as new lines are shown, the 
prophecy is made that the majority of 
the trade will not start operations 
until they ceme here for their annual 
meeting in January. Buyers who have 
been in the market during the last 
week or two have expressed their un- 
willingness to consider fall purchases. 
As a matter of fact a good many of 
them have operated only sparingly for 
their spring requirements and it is 
somewhat anomalous to think of buy- 
ing fall goods until after they are 
through with the spring season. While 
the important manufacturers may 
secure advance business enough to 
keep their plants in operation uninter- 
ruptedly, it will be an agreeable sur- 
prise to the general run of sellers if 
buying takes on any activity before 
next year. 

Wool Goods Opening 

Certain lines of wool goods are on 
the market with prices announced for 
the coming season. Generally quota- 
tions are down from last year’s fig- 
ures. Important lines that were $32.50 
last year are quoted at $31 or a de- 
cline of 5%. In one instance it is re- 
ported that a line quoted as low as 
$30 last year is now $32. This was 
reported to have been unnecessarily 
low a year ago and it is evidently the 
purpose of the manufacturer to obtain 
a satisfactory margin of profit this 
year. The Utica line is said to be 
about 5% below last year while the 
line of Wm. Iselin & Co. is reported 
practically on last year’s basis. Sales- 
men are out with certain other lines 
on which prices are said not to have 
been fixed. This includes the Wright 
line, A. S. Haight & Co., and Clift & 
Goodrich. On other wool lines prices 
have not yet been fixed by manufac- 
turers and there appears to be no par- 
ticular haste in securing them. It is 
not expected buyers will be very en- 
thusiastic about wool goods at the 
opening, although the cold weather of 
the current week may produce a 
change in attitude. More will be 
known of the situation on wool goods 
next week. 

Fleeced Lines Shown 

Two important lines of fleeced 
goods have been opened for the com- 
ing season and another announces re- 
ductions for December delivety. The 
High Rock line shows reductions 
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Knit Goods —Continued 


December 11, 1926 
ranging from 87/2c to $1.12% on 
shirts and drawers and from $1.50 to 
$2 on ion suits. Prices are guaran- 
teed to November 1, 1927. This com- 
pany makes a particular point of re- 
sale prices, explaining to the jobber 
that he will have an opportunity ot 
making 20 to 25% gross profit on 
these |'nes for the coming season. 
The general level on men’s 11 pound 
shirts and drawers is 6; on 12 pounds, 


from $0.25 to $6.50; 13 pounds, $6.50 


to $6 This applies to the three 
lines shown. On union suits the range 


is from $9.75 to $10.50 for a 16 pound 
garment A 17% pound suit opens at 
from $10.25 to $11.25. 


L. Ek. Harrower & Son shows a 
wider reduction than that of High 
Rock, which is an advertised line. 
The reductions noted are 50c on boys’ 
suits, $1.75 to $2 on men’s union 
suits and 75¢ on men’s shirts and 
drawers. The Utica Knitting Co. an- 


nounces revised prices for December 
delivery which they do not guarantee 
to be the prices for fall 1927, but say 
that they are approximately those for 
that period. They guarantee protec- 
tion should any lower quotations be 
named. The reduction in these quota- 
tions amounts to about 18%. 





Seamless Hosiery Shortage 
(Continued from page 75) 





estimated reductions have been about 
10% and it is not felt that with unlike- 
lihood of lower prices on rayon there 
is going to any further unsettlement 
of hosiery quotations made from this 
raw material. 
Rayon Seconds 

At this point it may not be unwise 
to interject a note of warning to man- 
ufacturers who may not have given 
the matter serious consideration in the 
past. The statement has beeen made 
by a manufacturing as well as selling 
authority that a good many manufac- 
turers of rayon goods when they bal- 
ance their books at the end of the 
season may find their profits reduced 
almost to the vanishing point. This 
condition, it is believed, has been the 
result in the past of figuring too con- 
servatively on the amount of seconds 
turned out. Any one of a number of 
things may happen to rayon hosiery 
which do not appear until they are 


placed on the boards. It is contended 
that a manufacturer who figures on 
10% seconds—or perhaps they should 
be called thirds—for rayon hosiery 
that is not a first is usually a third, 
is not allowing enough for imperfect 
goods. It is believed that the amount 
of merchandise below what can hon- 
estly be regarded as firsts will approxi- 
Mate closer to 20% than 10% and that 
Costs s 


uld be figured on this basis. 
Novelties in Fancies 


In spite of the declaration that 
there is a trend toward staple goods 
m half !iose those who make a special- 
'y of funcies declare that the demand 
continues but that it is necessary con- 
stantly ‘o bring out something new 
in order to whet the appetite of the 
buyer, 


There is no gainsaying the 


fact that the buyer is quickly satiated 
with lines that have been on the mar- 
ket any length of time and he is not 
interested in placing orders for styles 
he has bought before. This incentive 
has been sufficient to cause the inven- 
tive genius of manufacturers to exer- 
cise itself on new things. Novelties 
are being shown and apparently are 
receiving satisfactory consideration. 
In this category may be mentioned a 
line of jacquard effects which has not 
vet been put on the market but which 
is generally though by all who have 
seen it to be a distinct departure. It 
is largely a copy of foreign goods 
with the advantage of not having the 
floating threads on the back. Some 
very attractive patterns, mostly in dia- 
mond effects, are noted and will doubt- 
less prove of interest to the buyer. 


Not Satisfied With Chi- 
cago Sweater Opening 


Advocacy of New York Showing 
Next Year by Certain Leading 
Sellers 
Looking back at the experience at 
the sweater opening in Chicago sell- 
ers are not convinced the plan of a 
general showing in one place was a 
pronounced success. A good many 
agents refused, last year, to be repre- 
sented in Chicago and were told not 
only by their customers but also by 
their salesmen, that they missed busi- 
ness by refusing to put their samples 
on exhibition with their competitors. 
They yielded to a species of compul- 
sion this season with the result that 
more than 100 selling organizations 
were represented at the so-called Chi- 

cago convention. 
Results Not Satisfactory 
The consensus of opinion among 
selling agents interviewed is to the 
effect that the results of the Chicago 
opening were not what were antici- 


pated. In fact, in instances it is be- 
lieved an active campaign will be 


waged against repeating what is re- 
rarded as an uneconomic and unsys- 
tematic method of opening a new sea- 
son. To be sure those in attendance 
at the Chicago opening claimed that 
the intervention of a holiday inter- 
fered seriously with the operations of 
buyers, but the fact remains that re- 
ports from salesmen indicate a better 
business in their respective territories 
than was experienced in Chicago. They 
also claim that the reception of their 
lines at Chicago was not indicative 
of the temper of the buying trade, the 
majority of whom are much more en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of 
sweaters for the coming season than 
their attitude at Chicago would seem 
to have indicated. 


Buyers Believe in Sweaters 

Last year at this time there were 
a good many buyers who had little 
faith in the future of sweaters and 
even if they felt they could sell sweat- 
ers, they were entirely at sea as to 
what type of garment they should pur- 
chase. In more than one instance 


| 


Paramount Progress 


The increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 
ing and finishing. One of the important factors in deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
of Paramount Equipment to more effectively fill the require- 
ments of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a sale or rental 
basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL TABLE with 
ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, plus an improved and 


different principle in Low Pressure Steam operation. 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the troughs 
are constructed from smooth, highly-polished aluminum. 
Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, which per- 
mits changing from colored to bleached goods by simply 
wiping out the troughs. All edges are rounded and there 
are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possibility of 


THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 
It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 
at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 


Upon request, we will be pleased to furnish further 
particulars. 

PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
ConsoLibaTeD ex Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets Chicago, Ill. 
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AMALIE PRODUCTS 


Power of Penetration 


The Facts about 
Amalie Sonolene are 
well worth Knowing! 


What are you looking for in the bleaching and 
dyeing of cotton yarns and piece goods? Speed? 
Economy? Quality? All these you get in Amalie 
Sonolene—a most powerful detergent. 


For Amalie Sonolene is a forceful penetrant which 


—increases the effectiveness of penetration by 
the alkali, and counteracts its harsh action; 


—causes maximum thoroughness and complete- 
ness of the Kier boiling; 


—readily dissolves and removes the natural 
fatty and waxy impurities in the cotton, attain- 
ing perfect white in bleaching; 


—requires only one boil where two were needed; 


—in open and closed dyeing machines, elimi- 
nates the usual difficulties of ordinary turkey red 
oils through foaming, being recommended espe- 
cially for Frankiin Dyeing Machines; 


—in raw stock dyeing, eliminates static by the 
addition of from 14% to 2%. 


essential property—its power of penetration. Try 
out Amalie Sonolene and be convinced! 


Leaflet completely describing the properties, 
function and uses of Amalie Sonolene sent 
anywhere free upon request. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in all Principal Textile Centers 
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And all these advantages come back to its 










ONOLENE 


L.SONNEBORN SONS INC..NEWYORK.NY) 
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Star 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the 
watchwords today. Modern mill men who 
hold to this motto are discarding ordinary, im- 
perfectly refined starches and selecting those 
special types best suited for their individual 
conditions. 

Some desire increased weight, all need in- 


creased strength and better weaving qualities 
for the warp. 


EAGLE is a Standard Brand for thin boiling 
starches for warp-sizing—you know the results 
you seek—we know and can provide the proper 
type of starch. 





BLEACHING AND FINISHING 
PLANTS have learned that “any old” 
STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the 
work. To secure the proper “ feel” the desired 
weight, the attractive finish, careful discrimina- 
tion must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 


We manufacture all approved varieties 
90 THIN BOILING CRYSTAL 
162 GUM 163 GUM 
DEXTRINES AND BRITISH GUMS 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


SELLING REPRESENTATIVES 
Corn Propvucts Sates Co. Corn Propvcts Sates Co, 
47 Farnsworth St. Woodside Building, 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, Sc 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


iobbe s expressed their determination 
9 covert their sweater departments 
into ‘iannel shirt sections and some 
of them actually did it. The conse- 
quences was that in the late summer 
they were selling more sweaters than 
shirts and were finding it difficult to 
secure a sufficient quantity of the 
former to meet their requirements. 
This experience has taught a good 
many a lesson; they are determined 
not to be caught short again. 


Buyers Operate Slowly 

Comparatively few buyers are in 
the sweater market today and not all 
ire here translate their belief 
in the future of sweaters into actual 
purchase. But the operations of those 
who are anticipating their require- 
ments are sufficient to convince agents 
that the selling of merchandise in the 
home market to buyers who can take 
their time to examine carefully the 
goods shown them is much preferable 
to the rush and scramble incident to 
an opening in a hotel where over a 
hundred competitors are eagerly await- 
ing the advent of a comparatively few 
buyers who cannot give more than a 
cursory glance to specific lines. A 
further argument against a. combined 


who 


opening which appeals especially to 
the larger factors is the realization 
that the opening of their lines is 


eagerly awaited by more or less un- 
scrupulous competitors who use these 
leaders as targets to shoot at. As soon 
as a buyer quotes a price on a leading 
line the information travels like wild- 
fire and there is some one waiting to 
a more attractive price with 
which he hopes to persuade the buyer 
into placing his order with him instead 
of with his larger competitor. This 
sort of thing confuses the buyer with 
the result that he frequently decides 
to refrain from operating until mat- 
ters quiet down. Bpyers themselves 
idmit the disadvantages resulting from 
such species of competition and have 
not been slow to advice their selling 
friends not to repeat the. mistake of 
making their lines a football for the 
il trade. 


name 


genet 


Advceate New York Opening 


[he suggestion has been made that 


imethod of overcoming certain of the 
bjections to the Chicago opening is 
to arrange for a New York opening, 
possibly at a hotel or at the respective 


salesrooms of the trade and to agree 
t send salesmen on the road 
ifter January 1. A certain 

of agreement with this idea 

‘en expressed among. selling 
‘gents, although comparatively few 
‘ould be willing to stipulate they 
would refrain from sending their men 
! road until after the first of the 
year. They believe that in certain 


markets and on certain lines, condi- 
tions make it necessary for an earlier 
‘towing. While many deprecated the 


pening this year, yet it is 
out that the showing of new 
e latter part of November al- 
salesmen to cover their terri- 
and reach home in time for 
as. Such a plan also will 








make more likely understanding buy- 
ing when the jobber comes to this 
market in January or February. 
Buyers Well Conditioned 
Reports regarding the statistical 
position of the sweater market are 
encouraging. Jobbers declare they 
have carried over very little mer- 
chandise. They have particularly 
cleaned up on sport coats and fleece 
lined garments. Interest is evidenced 
in lines of ladies’ button coats and 
although they are being taken con- 
servatively at the beginning of the 
season, it is felt that with the majority 


featuring this type of garment, buyers | 


will realize the desirability of having 
it in their line. 


It is significant that | 
displays: of the buttoned coat have | 





been noted of late in certain leading | 


New York retail stores. What is 
featured by the New York retailer 


and bought by the New York con- 
sumer is likely to set the style for 
the rest of the country. 
the woven lumberjack is expressed as 
the season develops while the tendency 
toward staples is unmistakable. At 
the same time reports from Cleveland 
manufacturers note trade in 
fancies. 


ood 


Underwear Statistics 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ports underwear orders and shipments 
for October, 1926, based on reports 


Less belief in 


received from 154 establishments, 19 | 


of which were idle, as follows: 


Dozens 
Unfilled orders first of month.. 1,659,218 
New orders received © during 
SEY iano acsk a be haem alee 948 ,520 
OR, cicvcacadcavancdsss SE 
Shipments during month..... 1,166,249 
Cancellations during month.... 30.079 
a, ae ee ae 1,196, 328 
Unfilled orders end of month... 1,411,410 
Similar data from identical estab- 
lishments for October and_ other 
months for comparison follow: 
Orders and shinments 
(150 identical es- 
tablishments—all 
classes) : Oct. 1926 Sept. 1926 
New orders received 
during month, less | 
cancellations .... 903,238 1,065,535 | 
Shipments during 
MS va. cence a0. 1,147,727 1,315,409 
Unfilled orders end 
of month .. 1,399,659 1,650,568 
Orders and shin 
ments (147 identi- 
eal establish- 


ments, all classes) 
Unfilled orders first 

We MOEN oc sccxs 
New orders received 

during month 


Oct. 1926 Oct, 125 


1,654,369 2,635,237 


934,959 1,433,053 











Total 2.589.828 4,088,290 
Shipments during 
meomth. .. 6. 5 1,153,629 1,394,771 
Cancellations during 
MN Soxis ceeemiks 28,919 39,836 
Total 


1,182,548 1,434,607 


Tnfilled orders 
of month 


end 


1.406.780 2.633.683 





Patents Knitted Woolen Spats | 


The Columbia Knitting Co. of Port- 
land, Ore., manufacturers of swim- 
ming suits and sports wear, has re- 


cently been granted a new patent on | 


woolen spats which are now being 
made and distributed under the trade 
name “Jaunties.”” They come in two 
sizes, 8 and 14 inches long, and have a 
jacquard cuff in contrasting color. 
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In Your 
Inventory 


NVENTORY time will soon be here. The 

appraisal value of your equipment may 
open your eyes to the advantages of quality 
in machines. 


Brinton machines 
made on a consci- 
entious quality ba- 
sis throughout will 
show less actual de- 
preciation in value 
because of their 
longer life of satis- 
factory production. 


As an investment 
they show greater 
dividends on their 
cost than your ex- 
perience will teach 
you to expect. 


Wewill gladly send 
full information of 
our complete line. 





H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


Philadelphia 


Kec ULa 





Great Britain and the Continent: Butter 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


Australia: J. H 
Sidney, Melbourne. 


& Co 


South America: Santiago Scotto FOREIGN China i Ja : Ell bk Ine 
Moreno, 1756. “Casill 1 Correo AGENTS eerie apan: Elbroox, m, , 
662, Buenos Aires, Argentine 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, 
Republic China. 
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Speed vs. Stamina 


B CAUSE it is flown at top speed, the useful life 


fa military aeroplane engine is about 900 hours. 


While that of a good motorcar, which seldom touches 
Maximum speed, is more than 15,000 hours. 


lhe reason is apparent. 


“Reading” Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines hold no 
records for speed, but when it comes to maintaining 
high-grade production they are far out in front. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


—— See cAlso —— : 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Readin g; Pa. 
CATALOG—— 
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Plans for Fall 1927 


Coming to Surface 


Some Question Raised as to 
Amount of Advanee Which 
Wool Goods Can Establish 

current period of inactivity 
ves the selling market a chance to 

k the future straight in the 

De ms which will vitally affect the 


face 


1927, season must shortly be 
ind the most important of these 
es the new season price level. 


previously been suggested that 


rices will be a little above parity 

e spring opening and below 

e levels of the fall opening a year 
us latter fact seems pretty 


tablished and the crucial matter 
the extent of the gain which 
established 


over the spring 


effort toward a price advance 


ng goods which was made in 


let r and 


as untimely 
around 


discouraged 
attempt to 


nd it is 


1 an vain 


this which sellers look 
probable for the new fall sea 
\Mlany would like a larger mar- 
uit buyers’ resistance is such 
make an upward movement un- 

unless manufacturers can 
resee a rising wool market through 


the first half of 1927. It is also a 


uestion whether they would achieve 
wnything but a slackening of business 
by stiffer price advance. 


lhe preopening business which is 
under consideration at the present 
in men’s wear circles is said to 

be moving on an “at value” basis. 
[his is quite as satisfactory as any 
“sis for the reason that if prices are 
too high they have to be adjusted 
downward later on and if they are 
too low the makes a needless 
Overcoatings are the prin- 
‘iple fabrics in this quiet trade and 
ey are expected to be the leaders in 


seller 


Sacrifice. 


he irket for the 1927 season. 
Great diversity of patterns and color 
tects are to be the coming season’s 
f e, as has been indicated before 
are more hopeful as the actual 
opening nears that they have 
is which will vitally interest 
" hey will probably guard 
effects of hand-to-mouth buy 
ot lav all their cards on 
¢ it the same time. 
ee 


Kyvnoch’s New Color Idea Is 


\viumn Tints 
or dea of Kvynoch, ot 
f Scotland, and l.ondon, featured 


_ 


iter of 192 is “Autumn 
is the effect of varied hues 


leat color, something like 


the warm browns and russets of 
pheasant plumage. The color which 
this firm features is interesting to the 
American trade because of its success 
in past with such colors as 
Powder Blue, London Lavender, Bris- 
tol Red and Sunshine Yellow. 

Prices on Kynoch coatings range 
from I1s-3d to 22s and on 
from 10s-6d to 13s-9d. 

* * * 


Recent Additions to Whitman 
Sales Staff 

Philip T. Hartt, formerly of Ger 
Mills, William O. Strong, formerly 
of U. S. Worsted Co., and Will 
Haller and Leonard Pfeiffer, formerly 
of Saxonia Mills, are now all assoc 
ited with the sales staff of the Wil 
ham Whitman Co. 


seasons 


suitings 


Weiner to Sell Product of Hen- 
rietta Worsted Mills 

i kK. & L. S. Weiner & Co. have 
been appointed selling agents for the 
Henrietta) Worsted Mills, Philadel 
pha iawrence 
\rthur Joel & Co., 
\Weiner firm. 


stein, tormeriyv ot 


Ss now 


Cotton Goods 





Market Weathers 


‘ Ve 
More Crop Figures 
Buyers Slowing Up as Year-End 

Nears—Print Cloths Slightly 

Easier 

Another cotton crop report passed 
into history this week and its recep- 
tion appeared to confirm previous 
statements that no further effects were 
to be felt from crop reports. Private 
reports show a considerable range and 
most of the higher ones are predi 
cated on the that all 
cotton be picked, Three more ginning 
reports will complete the 
offerings for the current crop. Goods 


basis available 


statistical 


merchants will be glad to get these 
out of the way. Since they afford 


good excuses for uncertain buyers to 
postpone action, yet it is not expected 
that any of 
sharp reactions on the market. 

The cotton goods market has been 


them will produce any 


generally quiet. Buyers are not d 
posed to increase their commitment 


with inventory time so near at 


some very positive reason tot perat 
ing must be offered in De he 
bring orders from thos ) 
gent inventory hneure ] ¢ 
Converters e working | ‘ 
stocks than formerly ind as a re 


more constant replenishment 


One or two white goods house 


reach the year-end with the 


stocks in their history 


smallest 


Because of the close sailing by buy 


ers in many different trades, there re 
mains much business to be done. The 
outlook is therefore for a fairly active 
January. Not 

goods feel this movement, but colored 


only should PTAV 


cutters and dis 


eoods used both by 


will probably prove salable 


tributors 
on a larger scale. 
Print cloths have eased otf fraction 


illy on some constructions largely due 


to the let-up of spot buying pressure 





lor December and January 38!2-inel 
O04x60 have been done © Cc W 
65ec possible for later deliverv. ‘There 
said to be i Inquiry Ola 
vet unp| ce y but t 1 cl racteristic 
that there 1S ilwavs F( a det ind just 
below the full rke On 68x72 
prices ré 7 7 S < 2X71 
‘ ( 
r hee r 1 11 
u te 1 \ k t ray ( 
hasic he ete » § 

d ) 5.1 Clie ve 
these prices will be prod ( 
Musiness Ne price | 

pectec t rr ( i ) 
Second d teri . 2 i 
have been oun I4 
1 nal curret ( : 

* * + 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


g D 
Spot cotton, N. ¥ 12 45¢ 0 ¢ 
Pp 
in., 64x60, 7.60 ' ¢ 4 ¢ 
38 \6-in., 64x60, 5.35 64-Tlce ‘ ¢ 
39) oim., 68x72, 4.75 714-734 ¢ 10 lO'y¢ 
sU- n., 72x76, 4.25 o'4¢ 4 y 28 I’ n¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 yo.¢ a | € 
Br 
in., 56x60, 4.00 734—S¢ \¢ lO y¢ 
36- im, 48x48, 3.00. 93¢-9lo¢ Vlog 13,-12¢ 
7- In., 48x48, 4.00 634-8 xg 67 x lig 
I ima C'} 
36) o-in., 72x80, 4.70 Tod 75<¢ 1034-10 
sh bo-in., 64x60,5.75.. 6'5-6 ¢ 6'6-634¢ &3..-9¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 10-10! o¢ 10! .¢ 12144 
Denims, 2.20s L5lo¢ Lilo¢ *18!u¢ 
lickings, 8 oz **18-20¢ *18-20¢ *23¢ 
Standard prints R¢ Se LN 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in ve 9¢ *10)o¢ 
*Nominal 
- * - 


Callaway Mills Now Member of 


Cotton Textile Merchants 
At the last 
Directors ot the 


Board of 


\ssociation of Cotte 


meeting of the 


Textile Merchants, the Callaway Mill 
Inc., 345 Madison Ave., New York, were 
elected to membership in the associati 
by unanimous. vote; havi been pt 
posed b i Purnet Halse ( ind 
Sect ided | Welln tor Sea WwW ( 

* 


To Become Sales Manager of 


Hunter M. & C. Co. 


Edward Ode ‘ i the 
\ ce t’¢ t t 
lepartment HY & | 

( ( ) re é é 

ri ( é il e ¢ é 
eat Ose } | 
tuver of \meri \\ esa 
Corp., B e. ¥ u Mi 
Odegaard in the wide heeting ind 
sheet and DiiOW Case dey ent ( 


Hunter. E. F. Humphrey of the do 


mestics department of the Carter Dry 
Goods Co., Ky., will suc- 
with the American 
and J. M. Burke, at 


staple wash goods 


Louisville, 
ceed Mr. Falk 

Wholesale Corp., 
present buyer ot 
for the C 


ranization, will take 





ver Mr. Hlumphrey’s duties 
* i 
Opens N. Y. Selling Office 
SHELBY, N ( the Cleveland 
loth Mills Co. has opened a New 
York se g¢ office at 1501 Guardian 
Lite Muilding with S. S. Garmuise 
! \ Live Shelby oftice in 







Silk Goods 


Conditions Improve 
in Broad Silks 


Bees ; 
Cutters Begin to Operate in More 


Liberal Way—Flat Crepes and 


Georgette and Cantons 
ibou e ( en broadsilk 
nutacturet had begun to think 

eck bet vou d i ] tiie ine rut 

Novel e mMIsImess i own 

ens of pickin p. w\ distin iore 
( e ce dd experienced last 
veek, coming tor the most part trom 
cutting-up trade buyers the spring 
dress lines have been opened up with 


pr@tically all houses promising noth- 
ing earlier than four to six weeks de- 


livery. lollowing a lull of about two 


weeks’ duration, it is understood that 


tl vetting 
January 
deliveries which is responsible for the 


ie dress houses are now 


orders in fair volume. tot 
buving of finished silks noted of late. 
‘lat crepe in the better grade 
weighted numbers appears to be a cer- 
tain leader. The new spring colors are 
going well with particular emphasis on 
such shades as monkey skin, the new 
bois-de-rose, and certain green types, 
several 


Noted by houses has been a 


revived interest in Canton 


\\ lich Is 


crepes 


mall 


cleaning out whatevet 


tocks have been carried over from 
e fall season. A strong call has also 
been noted of late for various grades 


being Mcorpor- 


ated in some Oot the pring dres e 
] ome 


now eems 


r ovement rt 1] il whole- 
e will run closs the tua m- 
1 8] seasol 
Silk Situation at a Glance 
) O Being reduced in some 
el 
) \ND: Improving 
‘ \ que on, bu ought 
lat 4 
SILK: Prices Stead tocks 
= teeves 
SEN [ENT encouraged by better 
demand 
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To officers of 


corporations 


The Equitable acts in the 
following corporate trust 


( apac ities : 


1. Astrustee under mortgages 
and deeds of trust, secur- 
ing bonds of railroad, pub- 
lic utility and industrial 


corporations. 


Nw 


. As transfer agent and reg 
istrar of stock. (Jn the 
transfer of even a sing | 
share of stock there are 
thirty-five separate steps. 
Each one of them 1s vital 
to a proper transfer; if a 
single error is maYe confu 
sion, loss of Lime and expense 


will result.) 


3. As depositary under pro- 
tective agreements or un- 
der plans of reorganization 
of railroad, public utility 
and industrial corpora 


tions. e 


4. As agent and depositary 


for voting trustees. 


5. As assignee or receiver for 
corporations under action 
tor the protection of cred- 


itors. 


6. As fiscal agent for the 
payment of bonds, and 
coupons of states, munict 


valities and corporations. 
} } 


Without incurring any 
obligation, consult the 
nearest othce of The 
Equitable with regard to 
any of the services ren- 
dered by our Corporate 


Trust Department. 
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Mistakes in stock transfer 
are costly 


A corporation was held liable for trans- 
ferring stock in the name of a minor, 
without securing evidence of the 
authority of the guardian. 

The result — much litigation, 
with loss of prestige and good will 
worth many times the annual cost of 
Equitable Stock Transfer Service. 


~ Read the column at the left... then 
send for our booklet, Zhe Equitable 
Lrust Company — Transfer Agent. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. Madison Ave. at 28th St. 247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Purmapeenia: Packard Building ATLANTA: Healey Building 
Bavtimore: Keyser Building, Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
Calvert & Redwood Sts. San Francisco: 485 California St. 
LONDON _. PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $450,000,000 


= a ~ 
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Minor Changes in South 


Gastonia, N. C., Dec. 6.—The 
weexly summary of southern cotton 
mil) stocks as furnished by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. shows only minor 


changes in the market for the past 
with a fair volume of trading 


wet 
in both common and _ preferred 
shares. The average in price of 25 


mos! active stocks closed for the week 
at |10.60 as compared with the av- 
110.72 for the previous 
week. With the holidays approach- 
ing, the market will likely remain un- 
changed until the first of the new 


erage of 


year at which time demand is usually 
good for investments in the higher 
grale preferred and common stocks 


which yield attractive returns. 


Fall River Stocks Quiet and 


Somewhat Weaker 

art River, Mass.—The Fall River 
mill stock market continued quiet and 
somewhat weaker for the last week, 
trading being in. small volume and 
involving only a few of the issues. 
Flint mill sold in small volume at 
87!. and more was sought at 85 but 
no more stock became available under 
go. King Philip mills changed hands 
at 132% and later the asking price 
was advanced to 135 on rumors of an 
extra dividend being expected. Sales 
of Lincoln Mfg. Co. at 45 was a drop 
of five points from recent high. The 
stock closed at 43 bid and 46 asked. 

Some activity was shown in Mer- 
chants Mfg Co. during the week, the 
stock selling at from 52 to 5334, and 
closing in demand at 51 with stock of- 
fered at 54. The bid for Richard 
Borden was dropped in the course of 
the week from 40 to 35. 

Shawmut Mfg. Co., common, was 
offered at 120 and though it was the 
first public offer of this issue in a 
considerable period no takers ap- 
peared. 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shre Mill Par Price Change 

21 SOE pavidietcandes 100 118%-118 ...... 

9 WIC, POMwesccccese 100 87% + 8% 
10 POOMGIES ” wax nedusccece 100 93 —6 
1 lassachusetts ......... 100} =670%-70 —4 

Hamiiton Mfg......... 100 50ec —Ie 

o> Nem 6 ca vscsceses 100 153 + 6% 

lington ...... ier 100 Sk! waawes 

rdaville Woolen, com... | Pee 

7 ancaster, COM........ 100 19% — 5% 

15 EE: sc ccn cacoweses 100 a. seccus 
We a xnsscadnncss 100 135 —1 

S Year: ance ene ehcaiaa 100 s + & 

276 Total 





Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(Week ending Dec. 7, 1926) 


H Ww Stock Sales High Low Last 
‘% Belding-Hemingway. 2,100 29 28% 28% 

. \% Century Ribbon..... 700 14% 12% 138% 

‘T %4 Julius Kayser & Co. 3,200 45% 43% 45 

28 44 H. R. Mallinson.... 200 14% 14% 14% 
« Van Raalte & Co... «.... se “se 


ynsockeT, R. I. The Sydney Wor- 
ste’ Co. has recently appointed Wasson 
& ( Brien, Boston and Philadelphia, as 
sole selling agents of its product. 


More Losses and Liquidations 





Waltham Bleachery May Sell or Liquidate—Appleton Co. Shows 
Loss for Year—Listed Shares Advance 


Boston, Dec. 8. 
the textile shares listed 

on the local exchange showed 
moderate to substantial advances for 
the week and most of the high grade 
stocks offered at today’s auctions sold 
either at unchanged values or ad- 
vances. This reaction of investors to 
reports of additional mills showing in- 
ventory losses and of mills reporting 
possible liquidations is decidedly en- 
couraging. Among the mill reports 
showing substantial inventory losses 
are those of the Appleton Co. and the 
National Fabric & Finishing Co., the 
latter operating the Lowell Bleachery. 
The fact that the Waltham Bleachery 
& Dye Works may find a purchaser 
instead of being obliged to liquidate 
as was generally expected may be ac- 
cepted as among the encouraging 
items. 

Of textile shares listed on the local 
exchange the American Woolen issues 
have shown substantial strength, the 
preferred selling as high as 891% and 
closing at 8834, or a net advance for 
the week of 23 points; the common 
sold during the week as high as 36% 
and closed today at 34% or an advance 
of 234 points for the week; Amos- 
keag preferred is up 2% points at 75, 
and the common at 52 shows only a 
fractional advance although it sold 
within the week as high as 53. Pacific 
sold yesterday as high as 45, but at 
its closing today of 44 is up only ¥%& 
point for the week. The Bigelow- 
Hartford issues have shown increased 
strength, the common closing today at 
82 or an advance for the week of 3 
points; the preferred continues firm 
at 99%. New England Southern com- 
mon has exhibited renewed weakness, 
with sales of several hundred shares 
at 50 to 75c, as compared with a re- 
cent high of 2%; the preferred is un- 
changed at 5. At today’s auctions 
Naumkeag advanced 634 points to 153, 
Ipswich preferred advanced 8% points 
to 87% and Pepperell was unchanged 
at 118. Despite the strong showing 
made by West Point in its annual 
statement that stock declined 1 point 
to 135, and Brookside, another south- 
ern cotton mill, declined 6 points to 
93. Among the transactions at to- 
day’s auctions that were apparently of 
a loss-taking character for federal tax 
purposes were sales of 5,502 U. S. 
Worsted common at 52 to 55¢ and 
1,398 shares of the company’s first 
preferred at 614. The common at 52c 
showed a decline of 20c and the first 
preferred at 6% an advance of 1%. 

Waypoyset Affairs 

At the recent special meeting of 
stockholders of the Wayposet Mfg. 
Co., cotton and silk fabrics, Central 


OST of 


Falls, R. L., the directors were au- 
thorized to take such action as they 


saw fit regarding the future of the 
company. While this company made 


heavy losses during the last two years 
as a result of stvle changes and in- 
ventory markdowns it is understood 
that current assets about equal current 
liabilities and that the company 
could liquidate and leave for stock- 
holders whatever might be realized on 
It is 
stated that to refinance and give the 
company adequate working capital a 
minimum of at least $400,000 would 
have to be subscribed by stockholders. 
At \\ ednesday, 
a special committee was authorized to 
proceed with orderly liquidation of the 
company. 

Fitchburg Yarn Increases Capital 


the sale of plant and equipment. 


stockholders meeting 


The Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn Co., 
manufacturers of high grade cotton 
and “Sase’”’ yarns, has increased its 


authorized capital to $2,000,000 by the 
addition of 5,000 shares of 8% cumu- 
lative preferred stock of $100 par, and 
will the new pre- 
ferred for cash at par, while the re- 
mainder and an unissued 3,000 shares 
of common stock may be issued at the 
discretion of the directors. The new 
issue of preferred is for the purpose 
of providing adequate working capital 
to handle the new “Sase” yarn that 
has been developed by the company 
and that is meeting a large demand. 
Gotham Buys Onyx 

Stockholders of the Onyx Hosiery 
Co., Inc., have voted to accept the 
offer of $7,868,500 of the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc., for the purchase of 
all the assets of the former company. 
To provide for the financing of this 
purchase, the redemption of outstand- 
ing amounts of Onyx Ist and 2nd pre- 
ferred stocks and for other corporate 
purposes the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., Inc., has offered through New 
York bankers $6,000,000 of Io year 
6% sinking fund gold debentures, and 
is also to offer $5,000,000 of new 7% 
preferred stock. “With the acquisition 
of the additional properties the giving 
effect to proposed financing, the sale of 
the new 7% preferred and additional 
shares of common stock and the pay- 
ment of bank loans, it is stated that 
total net assets, without allowance for 
good will or trade marks, will aggre- 
gate over $16,000,000. It is stated that 
net current assets alone on the same 


issue $2 10,000 of 


basis will amount to $6,500,000, 
with current assets 4.75 times cur- 
rent liabilities. Earnings of the 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., for the 
fiscal year of 1925, after depreciation 
but before federal were 
$2,490,769 and for nine 


taxes, 
the first 


months of 1926 were $1,652,381; for 
the full 
mated at 


year of 1926 they are esti- 
For the nine 
months ended September net earnings 
ot Onyx Hosiery, Inc., were $548,850. 
lhe management of the expanded 
company will remain in the hands of 
Gotham executives. 
Otis Co. Stockholders Defer Action 
At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Otis Co., cotton goods, Ware, 
and Bondsville, Mass., 
Greenville, N. H., held in Boston 
Monday to take action 
mendation of involving 
abandonment of Ware and Greenville 
plants, concentration of manuifacture 
at the Three and Bondsville 
plants and at a plant that might be 
started in the South, it was decided to 
defer action until Dec. 20, and that a 
committee, to be appointed by 
dent I. R. Clark, should be given op- 
portunity in the meantime to investi- 
the company and 
alternative plan for 
appointment of 
suggested by 


$2,900,000. 


present 


lhree 
and 
on 


Rivers 
on recom- 
directors 


Rivers 


Presi- 


vate the status of 


recommend any 
rehabilitation. The 


this 


committee was 
Henry K. Hyde, president of the 
Ware (Mass.) Trust Co., who ad- 


vanced the opinion that it would be 
possible independent — stock- 
holders’ committee to make certain 
concrete proposals looking to the re- 
habilitation of the on a 
profitable basis. It was also brought 
out at the meeting that there was some 
hope of a plan being formulated by 
which the knit underwear business of 
the company might be retained at 
Ware. President Clark named as mem- 
bers of the committee Henry K. Hyde 
of Ware and J. F. Hill of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., Boston, and these two 
members will select a third member. 
It was reported at the meeting that 
George E. Tucker, former agent of 
the company at Ware and a director, 
had submitted his resignation from 
the board. 


tor an 


company 


West Point’s Earnings Decrease 

Had it not been for drastic inven- 
tory markdowns due to the decline in 
raw cotton prices the West Point Mfg. 
Co., operating cotton mills at five 
places in and near West Point, Ga., 
would have shown for its fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31 net earnings approxi- 
mately as large as in 1925, when they 
aggregated $1,700,000, equal to $23.50 
a share on the total of 72,000 shares 
outstanding. This year’s net earn- 
ings after depreciation, federal taxes 
and inventory markdowns aggregated 
$859,000, or $11.93 a share, this being 
approximately 50% in excess of the 
$8 annual dividend payment. Net 
quick assets as of October 31 were 
$4,010,695, but this does not include 
investments in affiliated and other con- 
aggregating $714,668, which 
represent a nominal valuation and are 
considered by the company as quick 
At the end of the 1925 fiscal 


cerns 


assets. 
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L.F.DOMMERICH & CO | 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 







An_ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine nas_ earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 





























parts of the mill, principally in es eae 

the dyehouse, bleachery and ee = 

print room, for sewing Woolen, | 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 

fabrics of all weights, wet or SS ——— —S=S ~ 
dry. Sewing Head operates 


without arm or_ connection. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (“Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 










No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Machine 
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A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Selicited 


TRIMMINGS FOR | 
UVa 
Gay RAYON UNDERGARMENTS ||| 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID | 
TUBING—ELASTIC—EDGINGS— 
° BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS 






48 Colors—“Buy Trimmings That Mctch” 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
FRIEDBERGER- AARON MFG. CO. cara. 3c 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Cost Service 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Send for free booklet, “Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Mcthods” 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 








| 
ne 
so" ey, Tapes, Braids and Bindings | 

| 
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PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS 
REGISTER YOUR TRADE MARKS 


Call or send me a sketch or sir —_ mo _ - 
your invention or the name ous desire 
register in the UNITED STATES. or FORE IGN 
COUNTRIES. 


FREE Confidential advice, literature. In- 
ventor’ 


s recording blank. 


s 
Phone: HANOVER 3662 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


“bed - HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. | 
DS, 312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Phitedelphia, Pa. |, 


Nz in POLACHEK rae | 


ere TT 
70 WALL ST.-NEW YORK Bula] ED 

















! Te le pho M. 13 Established 18 4] 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Buildine. Boston 
Patents and P.tcnt Cases - Tra e Mirks - Copyrights 
|} Special Attend n to Textile Invent 


| ACIMET wear Genadien Acie tt iocenaadk iene 










































Real Automatic Starter 
Quickly Installed 


I-C) Easy to Maintain 


1 d for Bulletin 8527 | 












INDUSTRIAL CONTROLLER CO., 
Milwaukee, Wile. 














ae 
{ 
Ave. 

V.E. MERTZ “S755 
HUMIDIFYING 
Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
Heating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
pray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 










Plants 
4606-4700 Hamilton Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
I wr ale | “CARD TWISTER 
~~ ue e BRUSH WINDER 
an CYLINDER SPOOLER 
Works - COMB 
Where the “BEST BANDS" are made 
Ello FOR PRINT WORKS i 
t GINGHAM AND | 
| I Felt Need”’ |) and ng ETOG EE 
KE bees FELT CO inc, 481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | and Measurer sienatactured by 
C oe 













(ACID) Write for Booklet and Prices 'BALING PRESS 
SPINNING 

Cloth Folder “srexcuenies: 

737 Sherman St., Chicago, Ml. ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 


VALVES THE CLEVELAND BRASS MFG. CO. (HYDRAULIC) 
906-47 -LEVE 50 to 300 
- TONS PRESSURE 
. With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
l 
J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. ee: 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
: ‘ saan 
rene ~ “For Every Textile (aie 
| 
H ETC., ETC. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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) Financial—Continued 


ye r working capital aggregated $4,- ing depreciation of $40,000 a year) being 
} Ss : . 


“A reciable Savi 
180,125, the decrease in the 1926 fiscal ™ excess of $238,000. In first six PP CC1a e av ing 
) ; 1 months of 1926 loss t 1 


' : 1: ; lv - ‘ 2 alter depre itiol 
| ve peing due largely to expenditures was $108,891, due. however. it + 
ry] 

I 





















in part t e e 93 
| for plant improvements. Plant valua- abnormal circumstances. While books inl Freight 
| tion has been increased by $871,885 to have not been closed since July 3, it is 
, total of $16,067,640, which increase estimated that os substanti 1] 7 
1 . ’ sho for fin SI months i aR eR ia ett cee aa aes i Sat Ree 
ESSIEN ONETS 2 Re WEEN shed Rite sheet of a 3 last —o ‘ietinniaen oo va — ae © shit . " u 
ingdale, a new bleachery at Fair rent indebtedness of $1 15.000 fabric mills, and in turn freight the fabric West to r tire 
| { and a considerable number of current assets of $112,009 B 
| new looms. West Point has a very sheet also shows profit and loss deficit coiln assuming the ownership of the 12,000-spindle cotton mill located a 
vative net value of $225 a share $30,141 . , Its fifth I i-fal ric manutact rit g plant 1 ited close t ‘the source of raw 
r . (seorge \I Ie lint. vcle xtton supply and in a district where labor is plentiful Goodyear secure 
I as ompared with the current market offer for stock control of c: ated the original mill last March, —- = h uses for erry and we are 
ct the stock around $135. has long been a large stock] ol me fie ‘Gaur Sane nw a gree Elana ea ee es 
1 Appleton Co. Shows Loss plans to continue the business, if su ew ill be ready for machinery by December 1, and with 
| e Appleton, operating cotton cesstul operation is possible <i Gene ‘son oheenaee o ot hago SP pel agers Re sma a 
at Lowell, Mass., and Anderson, etme than half of our present requirements.” 
| » .. reports a net loss for the fiscal an ~ ie From an interview m the 
] as hs Tntetee 30 of $810. 101. New England Textile Stoc Ss Pesce we ag egy NEw: 
| Be Guick assets, which at the close of the  ups@tgtatlons, st « Pablic fale” are based dene ‘of the Goodyear Company 
] 1925 fiscal year aggregated $2,129,858, etd aoken, a ian ee: Bid and Georgia, Alabaraa and the Chattanooga District—the territory served 
| e decreased to $1,304,904, but if ing Boston dealers.) quotations of lead- by the Central SS = Se for peepee A paamiaas 
3 . . : Public manufacturing. etailed information wi e€ sent to you on request. 
Appleton Mfg. Co. stock aggregating Sale Bid Asked 
$1.999,000 is included in the 1926 as- A™. Wool. pfd......  ssy f 
sets the decrease in net quick is only ee : 537 _ = i M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
a little over $130,000. Inventory oe seeeee on 43 as 
markdowns at the end of the year ag- Aflington 200000011 By ' 


Rassias 68% 68 70 3 
- gregated $215,566. At the annual Berkshire ee ss. . oe : 30 135 CENTRAL OF RE ne 
meeting of stockholders of the Apple- pcelow-Htfd, com.. ae 


Roott ~  idi i08 413 Liberty St., West 


ton Co. all of the old board of di- Edwards — 





aie 45 
: oat . “s ; Esmond, pfd QS 
rectors were re-elected with the ex- Everett '. auntsens 16 22 Savannah, Ga. 
ception of Morris Hadley of New Geont Pans” pais is% . is 
York who is succeeded by Charles Hamilton Woolen.. + 30” =... 33 
, : Me #4060 eenee én 6.0% 21 20 25 
Walcott. Ipswich, pfd ; ‘ 87% Sh 30 
=I} Waltham Bleachery Stock Offer — [PS¥ich. com... sx 2 = 
a In a letter to stockholders of the Ludiow ASSO. .. 170 471 oe 
= ; , YL ee ee 934 7 
Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works, Massachusetis’’!/" Aes =! 117 
Waltham, Mass., treasurer Ronaid T. Merrimack, com. .... 112% 112 115 
eS Nashua, com. ... 41 11 15 
Lyman states that an offer has been Nashua, pfd. ...2 83% 81 84 
received from George M. Flint of Oy Pega ~ 146-150 
Boston for purchase of all shares of a tte eens 24 26 
' ’ ew e Reine ... 
E the company’s stock at 2938, provided Pepperell! ©) > 21." | i 6190 | 
— 1, a : - SS : Plymouth Cordage. . 125 129 
that not less than 3001 shares, Or a ‘Tremont & Suffolk... 158 ra The 
~ | jority of the outstanding issue of York £ suveninsd I 1H) 





$600,000, is offered to him before 4 — 


m., Dee. ro, It is stated that the New Bedford Quotations 1926 


isurer and other directors have in- 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly 


° e . . e « e 

ited their intention to sell on this Bid Asked Fe Ed 

: : : Acusmimet BEile 2... sccccaas 74 76 * weve. ay \ ition 
is, and that the directors have prac- Pe 











Beacon Mfg. com.......... 125 ee 
lly come to the conclusion that the Beacon Mfg. pfd........... 0... 97% 
. : Booth Mfg. Co., com....... 95 100 
nt would have to be liquidated un- Booth Mfg. Co., pfd.....: 9: 
’ hi? - : Law at se Bristol Mfg. Co.... 115 
¢ this or some other satistactory Butler Mfg. Co...... , . 
is accepted. A minimum of City Mfg. Co.............. 96 99 
s - Dartmouth Mfg. Co.. com 1a 
$200,000 would be required to pay off Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd 2 
: ‘ —— ' ¢ . Fairhaven Mills, pfd...... 7} 
existing debts, to provide $75,000 fOr Gosnold Mills, aan es 12 1h 
nt improvements and $100,000 for osnold Mills, pfd......... 28 
< . . ; \ Grinnell Mfg. Co 18 
King capit il, and the directors be Hathaway Mfg. Co......... 100 a 
1: . Holmes Mfg. Co., eco "8 
» that this new capital could not be Holmes Mra Co. td 0 60 
obtained on favorable terms. The Kilburn Mil .... 106-110 
4 7 7 - ay Manomet Mills : 1 
=} etter 1s in part as follows: Nashawena Mill ....... 75 78 
5 | sali’ : N. B. Cotton Mills, com.. 100 
I} Tusiness of bleaching, dyeing and N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd 821 
| shine cotton goods has been most Neild Mill ............. 142% 
ene ee aes hile iy  Nonquitt Spng. Co D1, 
ult for past four years. While 1 pemaquid Mills .....; 26 
10 vears prior to 1923 the company Pierce Mill .. a x 
very large earnings, it lost money Potomska Mills rn 
] ars 1923 to 1925 inclusi Quissett Mills, com Las 110 
yeat 1923 to 1 -. inclu ive, Quissett Mills, pfd........ 92 
sses for those vears (after deduct Sharp Mfg. Co.. com 0 
_ Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd 
=) Soule Mill ....... ately 142 
»] DIVIDEND NOTICE Taber Mill’. ... 11 S 
i — Wamsutta Mills ( 
| Whitman Mills Ss l 
| C mp y Motorship Sails With Cotton 
1| (Massachusetts Corporation) 5 
| QUARTERLY DIVIDEND for Bremen 
tice is hereby given that the regular 


Say IN . hinment of 

q terly dividend of One Dollar and SAVANNAH, Pp A. \ =e pmen 
5 ty-Five Cents ($1.75) per share on 23,000 bales ot cotton ft 
t Preferred Stock of this Company will a - } be 3 
be paid on Jan. 15, 1927, to stockholders ONE OF the largest cotton cargoes 
ef record Dec. 15, 1926. fri his ; -ft Savannah last 
ansfer Books for Preferred Stock will from = th! port, left +e 
. sed at the close of business Dec. 15, Week aboard the first American mo 
19 and will be reopened at the opening . P Tt. . 
ar cane, ek be sormmned torship, the Tampa. This is her in- 

WM. H. DWELLY, Treasurer *° itial voyage since’ her 

»ston, Mass., Dec. 1, 1926 ¢ : . 

~" from steam boiler power. 


Le 


or Bremen, 


conversion 
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COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 









We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 





52 Leonard St. °9 New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PAWTUCKET 


Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


COTTON YARNS 


MERCERIZED 
Ply yarns of SPINNERS PROCESSING COM- 


PANY. Noted for evenness, lustre, workmanship, 
knitting and finishing excellence. Full range of 
numbers delivered in any form of put-up, —natural 


—gassed—bleached—dyed. 


Single yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY, 
generally recognized as peculiarly adapted to all 
plaiting and splicing purposes. Available in all 
counts to 100/1 and 120/2—bleached—tinted, or 
dyed 


CARDED and COMBED 


Yarns from the JOHNSTON chain of thoroughly * 


modern and capably managed mills are sold under 
the name and added guarantee of each mill that 
these yarns must be satisfactory. 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA, 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 


INC. 
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COTTON YARNS 


for Particular Purposes 


The Arrow Mills, Inc. 


This plant runs largely on cotton 
yarns required for special usage in 
our customers’ mills—not the ordi- 
nary run of yarn but a fine combed 
product, spun of choice long staple 
white cotton in sizes ranging to 
6os single and ply. 





Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y 


Also exclusively representing 
GRAY MFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, IN 
FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. MYRTLE MILLS, INC, 

ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 

















KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
S "Tce Range: 14/1-24/1 


Knitting operatives are keen 
judges of yarns. A King Yarn 
package always looks good to 
them. They know that in it is 
a small percentage of error 
good winding—superb knitting 
REGISTERED U4. PAT. OFFICE. EEE 


Sold Direct 
MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C. 





SALES COMPANY 


S.L.DIGGLE, MGR. 
906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 





KNITTING -YW’" **7'™'C-CONVERTING TRADE 
Mercerized Yarns by 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
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Decline in Cotton Yarns Re- 
ported from Chattanooga 


( HATTANOOGA, TENN.—A drop in 
price Of nearly all counts of mercer- 
ize’, combed and carded cotton yarn 
featured the local yarn market during 
the week ending Dec. 4, according to 
, leading local broker. Carded yarns 
took a general drop of about Ic a 
pound. Tens are quoted at 24 to 25c. 
and 20s at 27 to 27’c. 

Two ply mercerized cones dropped 
1 to 5¢ depending upon the count, 
with 40s-2 now at 63 to 66c, 60s-2 at 
79 to 81c and 8os-2 at $1.04 to $1.07. 
Combed singles receded about Ic with 
18s now being quoted at 36 to 37c. 

From the standpoint of business ac- 
tivity, there has been no particular 
change during the week. 


R. -B. Lake Joins Hampton 
Sales Organization 


On Jan. 1, R. B; Lake will join the 
sales organization of the Hampton Co. 
ot Easthampton, Mass., manufacturers 
of mercerized cotton yarns. Mr. 
Lake has for the last two years been 
a member of the T. E. Hatch Co., and 

before that New England repre- 
sentative of the Gastonia Cotton Yarn 
Co 





Will Spinners’ Market Narrow? 





Dealers May Not Buy for Own Account—Tendency to Sell 
' Direct to Consumer 


WO apparent 
yarn market 
deal of 


tendencies in the 
are creating a great 
discussion and are regarded 
with considerable concern by those in- 
terested in the sale of this class of 
merchandise. These tendencies may 
or may not be permanent, according 
to the development of conditions, but 
if they are to be reckoned on for the 
coming year they are likely to make 
considerable differénce in the conduct 


of the yarn business. The first is the 
current unwillingness of dealers to 


buy yarn for their own account. The 
experience during the last two years 
connected with the merchandising of 
yarn has not been satisfactory to the 
dealer. With the declining market 
there has been the temptation to sell 
short but frequently it has happened 
that the individual taking this stand 
with regard to the market has had to 
cover at higher prices than he had 
anticipated. This has meant either 
the elimination of an expected profit 
or an actual loss in dollars and cents. 


Dealers Less Speculative 
One of the reasons for anticipating 


a continuance of this tendency is the 
acknowledged fact that certain houses 
who have been regarded as exponents 
cf the 


merchandising idea or more 
plainly, speculatively inclined, have 
largely ‘changed their attitude toward 


the market and unless conditions are 
altered very materially will not be the 
factors in'the purchase of yarn from 
the spinner that they have been. This 
does not mean their business may be 
restricted but that they will buy yarn 
only when they have orders on hand 
to fill. This may mean less warehous- 
ing of yarn in the selling markets or 
in centers where it may be distributed 
to the consumer. It will also mean, 
it is believed, that the spread between 
the spinner’s asking price and the fig- 
ure at which the buyer purchases his 
yarn will not be as great but that con- 
sumers’ prices will be figured more 
nearly at the spinner’s level than in 
the past. Of course this condition de- 
pends largely on the development of 
the market within the few 
months. It not mean = the 
speculators are to be entirely elimin- 


next 
does 5 


ated or that purchasing to hold for a 
profit will be entirely done away with. 
There are chances in the future 
tion, 


situa- 
that may produce 
as much of a speculative tendency on 
the part of the dealer as ever. If this 
does develop it is not likely to be in 
the hands of those have been 
prominent in this activity during the 
last two or three years 


it is argued, 


who 


Effect Upon the Spinner 


Those who take a dispassionate view 
contended 
a long time that in the long run 
yarn to the means 
over a protracted 
period the spinner does not obtain the 
top of the market. To be sure, on a 
declining price tendency he some- 
better figure than the 
who after holding the yarn for 
obliged to sell it at a 

This has frequently been the 
during the last year. But when 
fluctuations show an average increase 
the price at which the spinner sells is 
than the figure obtained by the 
dealer on the particular yarn bought. 
This, however, is not the vital point 
which is being discussed at the pres- 
time. The question is being fre- 
asked, if the dealer is not the 


of the yarn situation have 
for 
the 
that on an 


sale of dealer 


average 


times gets a 
dealer 
a time is 
loss. 


case 


less 


ent 


quently 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


_Carded— (Average Quality ) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 


Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 


OR CE mane ies —2414 20s .274%4—28 
ee vechahens eches cieks wet MR BAS kek cvnccacccseses® —20% 
ROE es Ck vr ed ae NL Eo ae Waele Siklare cede 301 l 
IS eee ence ee eee eee ee  2OIQ—26 BE Nic iGhGobaeeteas ete eae 
WRI 8s oa bsg 958.6 561 4) a ho 0)k a 40s .. a cacy era a ca tt 
 ‘Two- Ply Skeins and Tubes’ 
ee ere eee — —24% 265-2 ... rele ke bale elec! ge 
MA take Sis tiane cit aig iat — —25 S0e-2 .. ned pia ea haden canneecbcne 33144—34 
SOE hin ch ce de eieicat a cee AUMR HII  c cswis ewatwra ceed en ae _ooill 
OE Fite sass kannada Gps I MM ec cag a's a eae 
SOMME ages ince ares tatdoas saat — —271%4 40s-2 High breakage...... 45 —46 
a, Ee ee et ee — —28 aa Neale se ol ait ara oe - —d0 
ah aan oo atl Rs Sie GU si ae ee ON oe boc ik 's.b lee ese ees — —60 
Single Warps 
WS Wee Dem e anu e wees — —26 BEE Dok acts as abnwecneh eke 
RRM Aeon sate ati iniw cw alews pails: ON CMR go ss go: dear nie See 0S RRS 32144—33 
REE thy cic cies ce uae 2614—27 SE avons sees cele aes — —35 
ERB s nahin yao icky sb erdioec se ON! gs bs Ses vs ees DOSES. 45 —46 
PE ate sow as kin sd eames — —28 
Trogly Warps 
Sete wini'b oiera's eieiaty wn _- — RE, (6.4.0.4 4.0.0 d A ccd RE sores 31144—32 
WOE Riva siidsicosetas one ae ee 321%4—33 
Bion i anin Salad shste ware dale ath a ON a ck acces a neeae 34 —34% 
ONE Faikins sab eto an ure exe — —27 MUGS OTGIGETY oo once cee — —44 
UR Fe ise vase asad wh rmiars Ses) AMIE oie co iictareainrarss:s 10.4410 % — —d2 
CE bits cress oe eae ee Ee er eee — —60 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 21-22c.; White, 24-25c 


Hosiery Cones 


(Frame Spun) 


BOs ieiam a asutew eae ee NN WAM 5 Scania, sar alel si uisis's @ s:a'é — —27 
MD crak we.de cine Seen — —24 22s (silver and Jaeger)..29 —30 
Beta sad Sbaeie ks os ees ee. Re I ara td) ross ein sb aie ec — —28 
Bile teditkin kin cassiwee nie. dciars — —25 MN a 5 rasa7o Gare ah abel Sie: & GGieie abe — 29 
SR atenieceks aiken 'e ain ca8 — —25% 30s tying in............. 2914—30 
BB n crake esr ia hb oxen 6 — —26 30s extra quality........ 32 —33 
LE oS ek tae RAO mA ae ee an OR ora acco eo O10 hw 806 6 — —42 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
MOG Sk ob scbetease cn exon —40 ASE ere eee 52 —ad4 
ME Nc)c coi. wide ats —t4 ES ic aica als cetera s See 58 —61 
ET ee 44 —47 i a ic ti 68 —74 
Pe es ee a el cerita a i 47 —s0 Le eee 80 —84 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Dee. 8. 
noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 95. 


For staple cotton prices, see page 97 


—_— 


Singles 
PO sala acs: a4 eee oak 34% 30s ...... eeeseeee. 43 ——44 
RO. s ie ano: 0x. oe wim 35 RM roicch antic aed Vie Raneeres 46 —47 
ROMP Gt ie: 0iia' ai Care eine a SR TMM ie ier ds ace asa 9/6 Rig aude 48 —49 
OS ah ies ese andra are eds ceo «36 Fis) dui. 6-4/o ome cdecescOe =——O4 
Be uae S aoin ehh cd yu se, mE Os 5 kk se Wire ated dpe mola 60 —63 
BN se acahe welts Zari weeeem —40 UR, 2 er en. es ole ahane 72 —T5 
TOR ewes =< GR BOR. a ian avin civ ects cors 82 —85 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
26s-2 54 —d6 COW 2F icocciconde Sat 1 03—1 06 
SO iSveie tidsa da darnccee ee ee Singles 
as sirodld:aw'e ee eateares 60 —62 PS iaciors tu ieeretione oes - —B85 
40s-2 62 —t4 40s aves d imtatt eno se 
45s-2 67 —69 ee ee — —93 
o0s-2 69 —72 Os 5 oe aaditue caetee ei — —l 03 
RD. ora, olo./5'8l ail da os are ae ors 78 —8l FOS cca aha awake kane es — —1 18 
PE ie dincie cine Sas weeds 91 —94 UC ad een gare Boke 6 01 Brel wenearee — —l 58 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
LOB 6 iccccccae —<Bi 38 —40 | ee 36 —38 45 —47 
PR a Grasaceleials 31 —32 39 —4l 30s ..38 —40 47 —50 
Beh ba 60d 31%—321%, 40 —42 We raaiawes 44 —46 52 —55 
NONE cin etteecle a 32 —33 41 —43 GO we bs seme 48 —52 54 —58 
BO ia ee ek 32%—334% 42 —44 Woe chee ws _ — 60 —65 
BAR wicticanae 34 —35 44 —46 GO ewewiean _-_ — 70 —T75 
Combed Cones Warps and Tubes 
EP rete re 45 —47 WE Sais diakina sé Gat wawswe 55 —60 
Ga ads 06 Ra aa tkacdk woes 47 —49 MME I « shebicale «&s'2 Okie 60 —65 
BE ei dakps Hes eaneeme nes 48 —850 oo eee eee ree 70 —T75 
APE Ot re te eee 50 —52 RUN d cSt eudiee aud .80 —85 
BAe oaccawkaaanelnns SR o—eG) SOR eo hice Avaiviedeans 90 —95 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 

24s .. ccc eee em 5D 55— 79 — 
NIN iii $6 Charitats 51 —53 58— 76 82 — 
BOF etne wes 54. —d5 60— 78 84 — 
ON aia atk co heal — —d9 65— 82 9 — 
OR sige ala wo atascis — —64 70— 87 eo — 
50s ..........— —69 75— 92 1 00— 
Rh sari aia alas 6 — —80 85— 1 02 1 12— 

They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


hig purchaser of yarn that he has 
heen, how is the spinner going to 


; his product as satisfactorily 
ss he has done when he has known 


that he had this market to depend 
1po! Of course it may be argued 
th e yarn eventually goes to the 
-onsumer and that the business in the 
fnal analysis is received by the spin- 
ner. But the latter will not have the 
dvantage of anticipated orders form- 
erly placed by the dealer if business 


with the spinner only when 


are received from the trade. 


fendency to Sell Direct 

[hese suppositions all lead up to 
the second tendency included in the 
ition made at the beginning of 
Chis tendency is the in- 

effort on the part of the 
to sell direct to the consumer. 
have always been spinners who 
the knowl 
customers to 


ticie 


{ ~ 


advantage of 
egarding dealers’ 
a a Fe al hte 

uusiness direct with these 
but it is highly probable 
t proportion of the anticipated 


rom the commission house 
is eliminated there will be 
ect with tl 


m 
Hve to deal dis thie 


iser of the yarn. This may 


nereased disposition to consider 
ing of mills’ product with ex- 
Hin 1 oe : 
eling agents, Wilich le» a 
tendency to the one just 


ed. 


Latest Cotton Report 


last Government estimate for 
e season, issued Wednesday of this 
eek, was variously regarded by the 
trade. It is true that an aggregate of 
er 18'% million bales is considerable 
n to figure on but on the other 


nd it is pointed out that the gin 


nings between the last two reports 
show a smaller increase as compared 


with the same dates a year ago than 
was generally looked for. This may 
mean that a very fair proportion of 
the will picked and 
under any circumstances the damage 
to that portion which still remains in 
the fields will be sufficient to produce 
considerable low grade, if not un- 
spinnable fiber. 


crop never be 





Aberfoyle Establish Stock in 
High Point, N. C. 

\ber foyle Mig. Ee.. 
Bldg 


sankers Trust 
Philadelphia, announce they are 
rrying a stock of finished mer- 

ed yarns at High Point, N. C., for 
nvenience of the trade in that 

icinit'y. C. C. Harding is their sales 
resentative in that district. 


the ¢ 


Buckley Joins Aberfoyle Organ- 


ization 





H Buckley, in charge of mer- 
bleaching and dyeing at the 


Mills, Lawrence, Mass., for 
19 years, has tendered his resignation 
to become effective Dec. 31. Mr. 
Buck!-y, starting Jan. 1, 1927, will be 
conne ted with the organization of the 
\ber syle Co., Bankers Trust Bldg., 
Philaelphia, whose mills are located 
at C) ester, Pa. Associated with him 





will be John Petty, who was with Mr. 
Buckley for seven years and more re- 
cently has been overseer of dyeing in 
the Monument Mills, 
Mass. 


Housatonic, 


Will Represent Paulson, Link- 
roum in N. Y. State 

Arrangements have been made by 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. with Camp 
bell & Van Olinda, Utica, N. \ 
represent them in New York State on 
their lines of cotton yarn. 


Proper Selvages 
(Continued from page 44) 


3416 ends. Adding 20 ends 
a total of 3436 ends. By the 
addition of the 20 ends, 
the cloth will be even and symmetri 


ends 
eives 


both sides « 


with regard to the sely ive 
Should it be 

the prope 

threads, then a 


pattern like this is resorted 1 


required, howevet 
make width with 34106 


rearrangement of tne 


eround 


2 ends colored stripe 


10 ends Warp \y 
} ends ground warp ya 


2 ends colored stripe 
10 ends ground warp v: 


Total 28 ends in repeat 
In this wav the cloth is balance 


each of the sely 


ives 
possibtlities, but it is not necessary 
go into them at this time. 

Weave Repeats 

What applies to patterns as ihove 
is equally well applied to weave re 
peats in the main body of the clot! 
Figs 1 and 2 serve as examples. 

In the following a few methods are 
given for the matching of the selvage 
weave against the weave of the body 

Fig. 3: (b) body plain weave; (a 
plain weave (2 per 


selvage, 
heddle 
Fig 4: 
(a) selvage, 2/2 
harnesses. 


Fig. 5s: 


ends 


(b) body, 2/2 twill weave; 


basket on regular 
(b) body, 5 
flush sateen: (a) 


harness filling 
selvage, on 2 sepa- 
rate harnesses marked a and b which 
are connected as follows: Selvage har- 
ness a is connected with harnesses 1 
and 4. Selvage harness b is connected 
with harnesses 2, 3, and 5. On light 
cotton with open shed this 
method is chosen, and on goods such 
as bedspread sateens, etc. Another 
system is shown on the right in Fig. 
5. Selvage harness a connects with 
body harness 1; and selvage harness 0 
with body harnesses 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Fig. 6: (b) body, 8 harness sateen 
such as is used for moleskin, etc.; (a) 
selvage ends on ground harnesses as 
indicated. The arrow gives direction 
of the pick. 

Fig. 7 (b) body, diamond weave; 
(a) selvage ends on 2 separate har- 
nesses with basket weave. 

Fig. 8: (b) body, Bedford cord; 
(a) selvage on regular harnesses as 
indicated. 

Fig. 9: (b) body, 4 harness twill 
and stitched backing warp; (a) selv- 
age on ground harnesses of the face 
ends arranged in basket order. 


looms 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 













VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sole Representative 







Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Meathers 






of Quality ALL 
° FROM MILL DIRECT 






of COLUMBUS, 6GA. 
TO CONSUMER 


L. Malice & Co. 7 


| 
| ‘206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


Linn—Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills Company 
12s to 32s Cones 
Full Double Carded 


10s to 20s 
Single and Ply 











FORREST BROTHERS 


Ferrest Bidg., 119 $. Feurth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sele Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s te 30s Extra Carded 





JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 













GATE 
CITY 

COTTON 
MILLS 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 


Tryon, N. C. ; Combed Peeler Yarns =I] 
30’s to 70’s 


Weaving and Knitting 


—— 
















Single Mercerized Yarns 


T.J. PorTER & SONS Diente a 


SPINNING CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
a) W. T. Love, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. \BP 



















(COMBED SAKEL 
COMBED SEA [SLAND 
YARNS 


30/2 to 300/2 
In the Natural 














also 
GASSED AND MERCERIZED 


On Cones or in Skeins 


Long Staple Combed Peelers 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, 
one to four plies 

For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular 
—for the man who takes pride in producing 
a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA 
Yarns have a special appeal. 

Their uniformly high quality is a foundation 
upon which can be built the kind of business 
that sticks. 

Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


ow ~ A ‘ 
Hy: A: Jame s-e- 
“SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150,000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
GEN ‘SALES MGR:: 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLHND 3930: 51-52 
















119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES ... __ 
ey. TORK i: 




























\\ 


Hin 


nas 
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Will Forward Buying Reappear? 


H. nd-to-Mouth Buying Looked for Until Cotton Market Changes 


Its Course 


PHILADELPHIA. 

- RRENT demand for all yarns is 

lisappointing to spinners who 
jail to understand why low priced 
cotton and yarns have not resulted in 
a lurger volume of business. Spin- 
ners of both carded and combed have 
sufficient business on their books to 
run them for the next four to five 
weeks, few having a large volume of 
business farther ahead with the ex- 
ception of certain knitting yarn spin- 
ners, several of whom have orders run- 
ning until next summer. As a result 
many spinners have been making 
strong efforts to stimulate orders 
before the end of the year and this 
has in turn resulted in a further 
softening of yarn prices irrespective 
of the action of raw cotton. While 
yarn prices have declined, spinners 
state no larger volume of new busi- 
ness is being received than before they 
made these reductions. 

Buyers’ Market 

[here are several outstanding rea- 
sons for this which it must be ad- 
mitted is swinging the market more 
strongly to buyers’ favor than has been 
apparent for several months. This 
condition has been noticeable in both 
carded and combed but more especially 
in the latter qualities. Combed spin- 
ners have experienced several weeks 
of poor demand both from weavers 
and from their largest customers, the 
mercerizers. The latter group of mills 


has not been buying large amounts for 
several weeks because of a decline in 
sales of mercerized yarns, as a result 


they have not been compelled to come 

to the market for large amounts of 
combed yarns no matter how low spin- 
ners were willing to go to attract new 
business. 
mbed spinners have been reducing 
irices from week to week to secure 
an unimportant volume of new busi- 
ness and at present they assert such 
counts as 50s-2, 60s-2 and finer num- 
bers have reached a level representing 
actual cost of spinning or less. .One 
of the largest groups of combed spin- 
ners in the country have given 5Ic as 
their cost on 50s-2 mercerizing twist 
at tie present long staple cotton basis, 
this count now being sold as low as 
50s for this twist. These yarns have 
declined more drastically than long 
stap'e cotton, due in large measure to 
the need of spinners for new business 
to run them after the first of the year 
and also because their largest con- 
Sumers, the mercerizers, have not been 
in t}e market to any important degree 
for ‘nore than a month. 

Combed Yarns Steadier 

There has been a slightly steadier 
tren | in these yarns this week and al- 
thor zh prices have not changed nor 
adv.nced a larger volume of new busi- 
ness has been booked by several spin- 
hers willing to take a certain amount 


of business at prevailing prices; others 
it should be noted refuse to sell at low 
prices now reported and ask, for ex- 
ample, 63c for 58s-2 mercerizing twist 
or 5c above their competitors. 
Whether this increase in orders placed 
indicates the decline has finally reached 
its end is an important one in the 
market at present as many are of the 
opinion these yarns will not decline 
appreciably more even though mid- 
dling cotton drops 2c, the figure named 
by the most bearish at present. 

Interest in carded yarns has been 
small, two reasons being apparent for 
this. The seasonal factor has been an 
important one. Weavers’ placed fair 
sized contracts during October and 
November, calling for deliveries until 
the last of the year and manufacturers 
during this, the last month of the year, 
are content to go along on this basis 
and if they find it necessary to secure 
additional amounts, to come into the 
market each week rather than place 
new contracts, in their effort to post- 
pone buying wherever possible until 
after taking of inventories. 

The fact cotton, which manufac- 
turers who bought rather heavily in 
September and October felt had cer- 
tainly reached at that time a low 
enough level to warrant them in buy- 
ing, has continued to decline is the 
most important reason advanced by 
manufacturers for not buying more 
actively at this time. As long as cot- 
ton declines as has been the case dur- 
ing the last month, the trade is of the 
opinion little additional contracting 
will be reported. 

Conservative Purchases 

Manufacturers seeing cotton and 
yarns dropping each week have 
adopted their former yarn buying 
policy, noticeable earlier in the year 
taking only small amounts each week 
and those who have followed this 
policy have been able to save money in 
comparison with those who have 
placed contracts covering the period in 
question. Those who placed contracts 
two months ago now see that by wait- 
ing they could have saved 2c a pound 
and at the same time been able to get 
yarn as quickly as it was needed. As 
a result the majority although admit- 
ting yarns are now cheap refuse to 
become excited about the matter and 
are content to go along for the present, 
believing yarns are more likely, in 
view of their recent experience, to go 
lower than the reverse. 

As long as this idea is held and is 
backed by actual course of prices in 
the market there are few who believe 
large contracting will again be adopted. 
The trade believes the market will 
have to reach a stable basis and stay 
there or else advance before there will 
be any decided change in buyers’ atti- 
tude or before they will again come 
into the market. 





Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Sometimes we lose a big order. 


Customer says, to meet 
competition he can’t afford 
to pay the slight difference 


for CANNON QUALITY. 


But invariably his business 
returns to us 1n greater volume 
than before, which means but 
one thing: 


Cheaper yarn does iiot 
necessarily lower the 
cost of the finished 
product. 


w ww 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, ‘Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 


91 
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Copyright, 1921. by A. Y. & P. Co 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 


Mercerizers 
of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Miills 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
BURNS-PARR, INC. 
Mariner and Merchant Bldg., Philadelphia 
E. L. HICKS 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 











Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 





MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


McCONNEL & Co, Ltd. 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 
for the making of Laces, Curtains, 
Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 











Representative for U. S. 


F.C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Quiet and Steady 





Absence of Stock Yarns a Factor 
of Strength 
~All 


1arket 


b ON. of the cotton 
quiet and 
during the 


and there are 


parts 
are fully 
at 
three 


as 


‘less as time 


any 
0 oI weeks, 
10 look for any material change 
until into 


additional 


situation well 

The 
futures and actual cotton antici 
of the 


next 
weakness of 
Government crop esti- 
is had practically no effect upon 
ittitude of The 
that recent and current 
discount anything that may hap- 
to cotton 


ted, 


the ice spinners. 


tter’s claim 
well sub- 
and is confirmed by present 


is 


prices 


e firmness of prices of most 
ind varieties of varns rhe 
| revision of prices by cet 


ercerizers last week had no par- 


lificance as it merely 


prices of these firms 


thet 


) 
Lie} 


se to 


mercerizers 


minimum basis previ 


others. It has caused 


1 
ion Of Bray Varn prices and 


kelvy to in view ot the extreme 


shown by staple cottons 


d on a cotton basis combed 


ire now relatively, 

arded, 

to 

who estimate 

| e basis of 
he very 


much cheaper 


but this fact does not 


be appreciated those 
all 
values of 

slight 


in 


by 
varn costs on 

futures. 
that 
most 


cotton 
change has 
of 


cotton 


place prices counts 


irieties of 
ist to 
licate that values 


ibilized than at 


during 
to 
nearly 
cotton 


yarns 


four six weeks seems 


are more 
any time since 
rices dropped below 20c. 

lt is the very general opinion among 
rs and the opinion 
New England spinners, that 
of yarn in spinner’s 


inds have never 


leale same is held 
stocks 
dealer’s 
at this 
| of the vear than at present, and 
that their should an im- 
tant holding prices firm 

g the period of slow demand that 
expected during the next few weeks. 


and 
been smaller 





absence be 


factor in 


Spot Prices Misleading 





High Values for Fancies Do Not 
Reflect Real Situation 
BosTON.- 





-Prices obtained for spot 
aterials in the waste market have no 
particular significance beyond the fact 
hat they represent values acceptable 
nsumers as dealers endeavor to 
clear up their 1926 stocks in anticipa- 


| tion f a more successful year in 1927. 
| Wastes it is said are not likely to be 
| ularly valuable for a long time 
| tocome. The huge crop suggests rela- 
ive inattention to wastes by consum- 
ers juring the greater part of 1927. 

Prices are likely to be low for somie 


lerable period, low 


not merely 
i cents per pound but, 


in addition, 


Ow relatively to the ruling price of 
Cotten at any next year. This seems 
to be a rather general opinion among 
exc] 
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contractors can avoid cutting each 
others throats in the southern mill dis- 
tricts, waste traders as a whole may do 
much better on less capital in the new 
vear. of the 


This is a general view 


situation and would have to be modi- 
fied by questions of scarcity of cer 
tain fancy materials like domes 
comber and Sak. strips. 

Qn current market Sak. strips are 
about 1372C, fancy peeler strips, roc, 
choice fleece comber, 10'%c. These 


the 
the 


prices 
the 


represent 
holders 


values placed by 


on limited stocks on 


hand. Interior card strips, also pick- 
ers, fly, mill sweeps and similar 
materials are likely to furnish just as 
diffeult a merchandising proposition 
in 1927 as they have in 1926. Con- 
sumption of cotton is almost sure to be 
on a large scale under the ulus 
of low prices and whenever lapping 
machines and cards are in operation 
the continuous output of waste can 
lot possibly be avoided In the ma 
ter of comber producti such 
nece \ ne rie Its « put will 
vary with conditions pre n¢ t 
fine varn section of cotton spinnit 
\lany conflicting rumors are comit 
from the South and there is a possib 
itv that some houses in spite of the 
vretched vear experienced bv I 
waste trade may repeat the mistakes 
of last season and purchase on too 
high a level Threads it is said are 
being taken on a 6-&c basis, 6c being 
considé&red the more reasonable value 
(sood single threads have beef ( ed 
to consumers recently around ge 
Vhile there is no very appreciabie | 
movement in the state of the cotten 


1 


Manchester tl 
seems more hopeful. 
in to tl 


have 


= ; 
waste trade 1n le tone 


The uncertainty 
future 


regard of 


values will 


ie cotton 
to be removed 
confident buying can be expected. Con 
sumers of all kinds of waste are mov- 
ing cautiously. Supplies of cop waste 
are limited and consequently is steady 
in price. 
Margins continue poor. 


Current Quotations 


There is however no short 


age. 


Nominal 

Peeler comber 10 1014 
Peeler strips .. 9 Dhisd 
Egyptian ee eee 9 914¢ 
Choice willowed fly......... 314 4 
Choice willowed picker..... 3 Blac 
DE DUES oc cce aba caseness 138 —14c. 
Linters (mill run)........... 38 — 4¢. 
Spoolers (single) .......... 9 10% 
Pine ‘We COR. 2-035 ck es 91 10« 
Lathers Now With Franklin 


D’Olier & Co., Inc. 


R. C. Lathers, formerly connected 
with the Philadelphia office of Stevens 


Yarn Co., is now associated with 
Franklin D'Olier & Co., Inc., 308 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, as a mem- 


ber of the sales department and is now 
in position to offer their and 
rayon yarns to the trade. 


cotton 


McCullen Now With Hatch 

Charles D. McCullen, who formerly 
represented Franklin D’Olier & Co., 
in New England and prior to that 
was with the Grant Yarn Co., is now 
associated with the T. E. Hatch Co., 
cotton and rayon yarns, Boston, Mass. 
and will make his headquarters 


in 


nge members and if the variousProvidence. 


before | 
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o) BJAMIESON COMPANY 






Minimize your troubles—Insure maximum production 


Weaving COTTON YARNS-~ knitting 


Sold by 
‘*Industrial”’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 













O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


| 
| FALL RIVER, MASS. 


. | COTTON YARN AND a | 


JAROLOWOLE 


J I ce 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 






















€ 





COTTON 





| 
| oe 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSIE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Reom 922, Webster Bidg. 





327 So. LaSalle St., Chicage 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS } aly : SELL 







JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPRIA NEW YORK 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 














ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100’S DYED 
. BLEACHED 
Single 
and Ply AIR DRIED 





Even Processing 


Belmont mercerizing, dyeing and bleaching are of the 
same high standard that characterizes Lineberger- 
Stowe spinning. Not the least of the reasons for the 
evenness achieved is the excellence of the basic yarn. 
This uniform product is processed with the last word 
in mercerizing, dyeing and bleaching equipment— 
under precised supervision. 


The result—Belmont Yarns—gaining ground every 
month, 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 
BELMONT, N. C. 
Selling Agents, HARDING, TILTON & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 
CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 
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The Mark of Quality” 


Uniformity—the greatest quality in 
manufacture—is insured with Dixie 
Yarns—because absolute uniformity 
is preserved in every step of its 
manufacture from raw cotton to the 
finished product. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinners and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 
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a 
Callaway Mills | 


INCORPORATED i 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 
| NEW YORK 


aemunnaiaims | 
SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 














McLin Textile Mills 





Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


Chicago Representativ: 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
323 S. Franklin St. 





Akron Representative 
L. A. WATTS 
Second National Building 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 


Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck 


Cord Fabric | 
Wide Dnll 


Sheeting Osnaburg 


Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


323 South Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


| 
Athens Mfg. Co. 





Cot 


Final 


last \ 
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Cotton Decline Checked at 114c Level 





Final Government Crop Figures Without Particular Effect 


Much Cotton Still in the Fields 


T E decline caused by the falling 
f in spot demand since the begin- 
ning of the month and the tendency 
to increase estimates of the crop, car- 
ried prices down to approximately the 
11'2c level for January contracts at 
the end of last week. It was checked 
at this figure by a renewal of trade 
buying or covering in preparation for 
last \Wednesday’s Government report, 
but rallies were comparatively limited 
and appeared chiefly the result of cov- 
ering. So long as the South seems 

ig to supply current spot demand, 
there are a few buyers either for 
trade or speculative account who ap- 
pear inclined to follow up the ad- 
vances, and the market reflects the 
shadow of the surplus supply even if 
tis not actually being forced for sale. 
That is to say everyone knows that 
there is more cotton than will be re- 
quired for this season’s consumption 
and while many are willing to buy on 
declines, the feeling is that any ad- 
vance of consequence would not only 
bring out additional spot offerings but 
have a tendency to defeat the move- 
ment for an adequate curtailment of 
acreage next season. 

[he Government report of Wednes- 
day was without any decided effect on 
the market. The figures both on the 
crop and ginnings to Dec. 1 
were slightly below the average of 
more recent expectations, and led to 
a flurry of covering, which, however, 
was supplied on an advance of about 
25 points, with the market soon re- 
lapsing into its previous attitude of 
awaiting developments in the south- 
ern spot situation, In some quarters, 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 
Dec. 2 High Low Dec. 8 Change 
De r 12.20 12.50 11.85 12.25 +.05 
a 11.99 12.17 11.65 11.91 —.08 
Febr TF “que 12.11 12.11 11.91 12.03 —.08 
Ma hace 12.24 12.45 11.80 12.16 —.08 
Ap . 12.35 12.35 12.02 12.26 —.09 
May -. 12.47 12.60 12.02 12.37 —.10 
J : ;. 12.56 12.56 12.24 12.48 —.08 
a. <covenmpes 12.65 12.81 12.25 12.60 —.05 
Aug ‘ 12.77 12.77 12.47 12.70 —.07 
Sept OP ésas 12.89 13.05 12.50 12.81 —.08 
canons 12.88 12.98 12.46 12.79 —.04 
r 12.86 13.75 13.88 ..... 
‘feo ot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Dex Bisa 12.15¢. 11.68c¢ 6.42d 
1 y, Dee, 4. 12.35c. 11 Bic. 6.30d 
M Dee, 6 12.40¢ 11.90¢ 6.40d 
r Dec. 7 12.55¢ 11.97¢. 6.54d 
W ay. Dec, 8. 12.45c. 11.97¢. 6.56d 
Dec. 9 12.40¢ 11.97¢. .4id 
Spot Fluctuations and Sensis 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Dec. 8 Week year 
{ 12.00 70 
N ans 11.97 
M 11.5¢ 
sa 11.51 
y 
- 11.69 
12.25 
a 11.44 
des 12.00 
: ‘ 11.7 
Port 11.90 949,213 756, 456 
4 wk. . 11.50 78,661 60,951 





it is thought that the Government es- 
timate of 18,618,000 bales is a better 
estimate of the amount likely to be 
picked than of the actual growth, and 
that final ginnings may either fall be- 
low or run above this figure, depend- 
ing upon weather conditions in the 
future. The ginnings of 14,644,966 
bales seemed to leave an unusually 
large amount of cotton to be picked 
and ginned after Dec. 1, nearly 4,000,- 
000 bales. Supposing the crop esti- 
mate to be correct, however, the gin- 
nings would represent about 78.7% of 
the yield, compared with -6.4 in 1920. 
In relation to the size of the respec- 
tive crops therefore, there was less to 
be ginned after Dec. 1 this year than 
there was in although in bales 
the amount was the heaviest on record. 


1920 


It remains to be seen whether these 
crop and ginning figures will have any 
effect of consequence on the actual 
merchandizing and distribution of the 
crop. Wednesday’s report was the 
last of the Government’s preliminary 
estimates of the season, and disposes 
of the crop question except as ideas 
of the yield may be somewhat revived 
from time to time by the actual gin- 
ning returns. The trade consequently, 
is left freer to devote its entire atten- 
tion to the southern spot situation. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 


Dec. D Last 
Market 1 8 Ch’'ge year Sales 
Galveston . 12.25 12.00 25 19.8 6, 268 
New Orleans... 12.18 11.97 —2L 19.28 40,768 
Mobile . 11.75 11.59 —25 18.90 12 
Savannah . 11.90 11.51 —39 19.25 4,009 
Norfolk 11.88 11.°9 —19 19.38 5,177 
New York...... 12.30 12.45 —15 20.20 5,900 
Augusta 11.75 11.44 —31 19.06 4,441 
Memphis 12.50 12.00 50 19.75 21,225 
St. Louis -- 12.2 11.75 -—650 20.50 eyaas 
Houston ....... 12.15 11.90 25 19.90 32,987 
SOE. s vndkeeses 11.25 11.00 25 19.45 80,592 
The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on con- 
tract° 
WHITE,GRADES 
Mem-Mont- Au-  Aver- 
GEE Dallas = phis gomery gusta [age 
MOS icateses 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.05¢ .83¢ 1.147 
ON Gt” Pe RES 1.00f 1.00t .9Of .68t .90f 
Gtk... Je an a ee 
ROME... kt 0se 50¢ .50t «=.50t =. 38t) .44t 
a, 1.25* 1.50* 1.25* 1.25* 96+ 
L. M.... ........ 3.25% 3.50% 3.50% 3.00% 2.38% 
8.G.0.**..... .. 5.25* 6.00* 5.50* 4.50* 3.55* 
G.O............. 6.50" 7.50* 7.00% 6.00* 4.98% 
YELLOW TINGED 
G.M............. .75% 1.00% 50% =.50* 718 
Ry 1.00* 1.50* 1.00* 1.00* 1.16* 
“ie 2.50* 3.00% 2.50* 2.50* 2.53% 
S. L, M..** 4.00* 4.50* 4.00* 4.00* 3.75* 
ee 6.00* 6.50* 5.50% 5.50* 5.22* 
YELLOWJSTAINED 
.. 2.25* °3.00* 2.00% 2.00* 2.25* 
2.75* 3.50 2.50% 2.50* 2.78* 
4.00* 4.00% 3.25* 3.25* 3.52* 
—* 
BLUE STAINED 
etl do 2.50* 3.00% 2.00* 2.00* 2.18* 
Bee Oneck 3.00* 3.50* 2.75* 2.75* 2.88% 
SOs. 4.00* 4.00* 3.75* 3.75* 3.75° 





*OF middling. t Middling. 












Yarn Harvests 








The yarns that are Quissett bring 
harvests aplenty. These quality 
yarns lend definite sales appeal to 
a knit or woven fabric. Qluissett 
calibre asserts itself in the feel. 
regularity and dye-effectiveness of 
a garment. 

























Butld with these yarns of quality. 
They are offered in all counts and 
in every kind of package. De- 
livery is prompt. 






Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 


Numbers and Descriptions. 


























Ply: Yarns our Specialty. 
Island, 


Pimas and 


Egyptians, Sea Peelers, Sake 


larides, Peruvians. 





Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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TILED 
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We Can 7ell You— | 


HONESTLY that with our 


63 years’ experience and 
} 







our practically unlimited 







| facilities, we are equipped | ie 







to handle the most intricate | 
Dyeing, Bleaching or Mer- 





cerizing job. 







BUT—We'd rather Show 


you! 






May we have your next 






order? 





GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


Kinsey @ Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Pa. 













Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yorns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 













The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 















GEO. He WARING & CO0., YARN DEPT. 
—COTTON YARNS—. sournern 


AND 


RAYON 


All Colors and Descriptions. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


EASTERN 


| 


| 68 Bedford St. 








COTTON YARNS 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., ___ Pawtucket, R. I. | R. I. 
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ANY COUNT OR | VARIETY _ 





December 1] 


UALITIES that increase sales are 
found in Woolmix—the yarn of 
adaptability. ' 


Investigate the possibilities of Woolmix 
in. your business! 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS: 


NASHVILLE 
Makers of Yarns since 1884 


TENNESSEE 





theWm.H. | OR ETM ER’ S sonsce. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


—For All Purposes— 





Ontario and Lawrence Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 








= 
QUALITY FIRST | 
American Thread Company | 
YARNS | 


James Austin & Son 
260 West Broadway, New York 


| Selling Agents 4 


| 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS” Sitti | 


In Knit Goods and Woven heies 


COTTON WARPS om, ~— 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. | 





NOVELTY TARNE Lonel Senrote ond 


Wool, 


Worsted, Mehair and _ Silk. 






SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILECO.. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


= SO 


DANA WARP MILLS Wesibrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SING LE and PLY 2 


kL: COTTON WARPS 


LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twistin 


Jute, Hemp and maaan Yarns 
Flax Jacquard Harness Twine 
Penal »ils 


PAT OFF 





-laxwastes — Ramienoil 


LOWELL.MASS. 


TEL. 4410 








ANDREWS & COOK, ar 
66-72 Leonard St. OR 





two 


Me ! 








wail 
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Cotton—Continued 


Cotton Market Lifeless 


Low Grades Superabundant—Buy- 
ers Indisposed to Anticipate 
EMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 6—The cot- 
market here was lifeless all week, 
may due in part to 
kness in futures, but the 
advanced that the supply of low 
and better i 
very limited, while the low grades are 
Neither 
is disposed to anticipate re- 
quirements for low grades, both doubt 
less being under the impfession that 
they have everything to gain and noth 
Filling im- 
mediate requirements appeared to be 
the buying policy. 


have been 


reason 1s 


! lling white cottons is 


super-abundant. mill nor 


shipper 


ing to lose by waiting. 


asis for bright white cottons con- 
firm, but the dull 
weak. Buyers do not 


tinues ott-colored 
cottons are 
object to leaf so much as they do to 
color but 7£-in. strict low middling is 
low as The sup- 
ply of 13/16-in. and better staples is 
very limited and, for that reason, quo- 
tations are nominal. Sellers are offer- 
ing low grades freely but are inclined 
to hold the better grades in the hope 
of some price improvement. It is un- 
usual for low grade crops to occur in 
two consecutive years, but there will 
probably be as many bales of low 
grades in this crop as there were in 
the crop of 1925; this at least is the 
idea behind the disposition to with- 
draw offerings of the better and to 
sacrifice the lower grades. Scarcity 
of 1 3/16-in. and better staples is due 
to abandonment of varieties produc- 


offered as 634¢. 


ing the extra staples, planters claiming 
that premiums did not compensate 
them for restricted out-turn. Seed 
variety considered, staples are running 
full. Restriction of business’ during 
the week was due in part at least to 
waiting for the report ; 
say the week was probably the 


(Jovernment 
dullest of the season 


leas as to the size of the crop are 


widely at variance; some ideas are 
considerably under 18,000,c00_ bales, 
while others, making the reservation 
t! it may all be picked, say it 1s 


 - 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
dD 4 Nov. 27 
rage 11.57 12.19 


19 


Premium Staples 








Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Prices 

2 Idling teady 
1h 215% 

1716@ 18 

Nominal 23%, @ 2ic 

Current Sales 

For Prev Week 

week week befor 

. a 25,500 46 

led 

2 13,95 28, % 
, 689 175, 692 258,041 
Shipments, Ete. 
Last Year 
year before 
ts 3 2 44,073 22,477 
pts 83,374 108, 258 $1, 226 





Uns stk in hands 


phis factors 148, 400 


ase 


above 19,000,000 bales. The average 
expectation is for a Government figure 


of about 18,600,000. 


Sales were made at the following 
prices: Strict middling 1 3/16-in 
1734c., middling off color 1 in. at 
13%c., good ordinary and strict good 
ordinary 1'g-in. at 944¢., good 
nary, dull, 11/16 to I'-in. at 8 
middling, just off color, 1/16 


dling 


I3c., strict low mid 
1034ec., and low middling bringht 
at ge. —_— 


Little Change in Staples 
Egyptians Touch New 
Recover Substantially 
Boston, Dec. 8. 


Lows but 
Despite the rather 
wide fluctuations in domestic 
and the moderate net 
options there has 


futures 
decline in the 


been no marked 


change in the status of premium and | 


The 


staples 


extra staple cottons. feature of 
the week in long 
radical decline in 
close of last week and the substantial 
succeeding recovery. 

Excepting for the fact that small 
lots of “Christmas cotton” can be 
picked up in middling and_ better 
grades of staples at 50 points or so 


was the 


Egyptians at the | 





below market prices, and the fact that | 


grades below middling are 
more freely and at concessions from 
recent basis, the price 
premium and extra staples remains 
practically unchanged. Middling and 
better grades of full inch of 1 1/16 
in. cottons are very firm, as are I 3/16 
in. and longer cottons in the same 
grades, and with offerings of the latte: 
very limited. 

On Saturday of last week closing 
Alexandria prices for Decembei 
Uppers were 240 points below those ot 
the previous Wednesday, while Janu 
ary Sak. showed a 
same period of 
Saturday Sak. for 
shipment could have been bought 
this market at a little under 25¢ a1 
medium Uppers at a little under 17 
Since then, partially as a 
elimination of 


position ot 


decline for the 
ete 
0 / 


medium prompt 


I 


result 
short interest and 
partially by reason of the report that 
the Egyptian government would 
resume purchasing of both Sak 
Uppers, SS points of the decline 
Uppers and 109 points of the decli: 
in Sak. have been recovered. 
Current Quotations 
Average prices for Dec.-Jan. shi 
ment of middling and strict middling 


1 


iard western cotton (Governme! 


lengths) are as follows: 


M Ml 
1 16 in 4t t 
11/16 in. t . 1 16% tol7%\e % 
1 %& in... 17'4to18 8 
i6 in 18%4tol9 a 
1% in 23 2 
Ba on N. ¥ Mare! 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quot 
gyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Dec.-Jan. shipment as __ follows 
Medium Sakellarides 257¢c, off S¢c 
Medium Uppers, 175<c, off 3c, 
Nov. 30. 
Dec. 8 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Dec. Uppers $15.93, off 
12c, Jan. Sak. $24.45, off 45¢ from 
Nov. 30. 


from 
They report closing prices 


points. On|] 


otfered | 





PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 


STANDARD 
IZED YARN 


MERCER- 


insures une 


usually satisfactory re- 
sults im combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 


and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO 
Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 


SALES OFFICE: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


7 
Canadian Representative: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 








THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 

French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: eget a Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 


ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van Olinda, 1023 James Bidg. 














HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


; EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 





FOUNDED 1836® 
Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


——— 


| GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED saint 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, i. A 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARN 5 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mix 








PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co ] 
PASSAIC, N.J. | 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPS 


W. C. GAUNT & CO. 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 


YARNS 


J. E. DUVAL 
308 CHESTNUT S17 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 
Incorporated 1904 | 
FALLS FINE | 
Y ARN WOOLEN | 

AND 
MILLS (MERINO | 
WOONSOCK ET | 

R. I, , YARNS 
Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 








Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. | 
YARNS 7 





WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN Ss. 


FITCHBURG 





—_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 











Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
rootss WANS 
and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yara f 
J 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 
BSTER, MASS. 








"aan, of 


ee Wests) Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 








A 
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Top Prices Too High 
For Wool Spinners 


New Business Placed Occasionally 
on Concessions Made—For 58s 
is Bid $1.12 

Boston.—Although the general line 
quotations is unchanged for the 
week the market is under such steady 
pressure for lower values that little if 
any new business has been placed even 
on the low side of top-makers’ asking 
prices. There is a good firm market 
in wools and most topmakers have had 
such a poor year that they refuse to 
discount the possibility of lower value 
on raw materials. Spinners it is said 
are unwilling or unable to meet top- 
makers in a common attempt to estab- 
lish a reasonable level for these com- 
modities. For fine tops $1.35 is the 
limit that any spinner will pay and 
jor % blood tops $1.25, while in the 
case of high 3¢s blood, 58s, the best 
bid made by consumers is $1.12™%. 
Something of a deadlock obtains and 
is not likely to be broken from the 
consuming end where a dull period is 
in sight until the turn of the year at 
the earliest. In the Bradford market 
medium tops from 48s to 56s are up 

penny per pound. 

lhe noil market seems to be passing 
through a very dull period and to this 
must be added considerable uncertainty 
as to the future of values. Noil 
traders have had a very lean year and 
margins for profit have been small. 
The greater part of the business has 
been confined to a few of the large 
units. Not a few of the younger 
traders of the Street have had to fall 
out of line and take up some other 
business. The approaching heavy- 
Weight season is a favorable factor. 

Specialty noils are not doing much 


although there is fair demand for 
good long silk noils. Noil stocks both 
white and colored are tending tv 


accumulate. Boston stocks are how- 
ever probably quite as small as they 
were when the Government stock 
report as of June 30 was issued. 





Top and Noil Quotations 


_  Tops—Boston Nominal 
PANG ca sceewndieis « - (64-668) $1.38-$1.40 
Ruper GOS BG. cess ss asec $ 1.54— 1.55 
Half-blood ........ (60—62s) 1.28- 1.30 
Hich % blood..... ... (58s 1.17- 1.20 
Aver. &% blood ....... (56s 1.10—- 1.12 
L 8 blood......(52-56s) 1.02- 1.03 
Hich % blood........ (50s) -97- .98 
ag Oe Oe oe <+up ee .87- .88 
WES ciwhie kta tehin ic ae ieee che -82- .83 
I 5 a ag ORAL T Sears Lecaten ss -78— .80 
POE sie bns be aebee ese naw eee -80- .81 
Tops—Bradford 
WIDG: tcavaig wise ews soa stnee? 51d 
BRN 5, sree re eae es (64s) 47d 
Hi blood ..... soeekhahera (60s) 42d 
i Se” re (58s) 39 14d 
I e-eighths blood........(56s) 382d 
Q ter-blood errr 254d 
( oe) ES ee (46s) 22d 
Noils—Boston 

PS ee ere et ee $.80— $.81 
Sen) CM SW psig’ «4 6 'v o'o:> bie -70—- .73 
ct. aan -63- .65 
AV OT, Si WENs vicc0sece's sae -60- .63 
BOW “Se (NET Ss acahe co¥ os. .57- .58 
i Me DIES 5 vic sc.t0 s'<\4'0 .538- .55 
a eee Pee ro ee ree .50- .51 
BAA pum hited on ante ok al -48- .50 
BON. cer wo seb ergata bialan mace -45- .47 


French Spun vs. Mule Spun Yarn 


Growth in Production of Wool and Cotton Yarn Spun on 


Cotton 


PHILADELPHIA, 

NCREASING production of wool 

and cotton mixed yarns spun on the 
cotton mule system has been notice- 
able during the last two years. This 
yarn is competing with French 
spun merino yarn, spinners of which 
formerly had little competition on a 
large volume of business received 
each year from manufacturers of 
hosiery and underwear. These spin- 
ners for years received practically all 
of this business, which was attractive 
both from standpoint of volume and 
because of the fact buying and con- 
tracting was done at stated periods 
in the year when spinners usually re- 
ceived sufficient business to run them 
full time for several months ahead. 

During recent years this situation 
has changed radically not only because 
of the advent of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing but also because of the tendency 
of manufacturers using these yarns 
to buy a cheaper yarn having in most 
instances a lower percentage of wool 
in it. This naturally developed a sit 
uation that has reacted favorably for 
the spinner of wool and cotton mix- 
tures spun on cotton yarn spindles as 
it offered two distinct advantages. 
Yarns spun on cotton machinery were 
offered at prices considerably under 
the lowest quoted by French merino 
spinners. 


Price Consideration 

At the same time mule spun spin 
ners were offering yarns not only 
lower in price but lower in wool con- 
tent than their worsted yarn competi- 
tors were offering the trade, giving 
manufacturers still further opportuni- 
ties to lower cost of production and 
cater to a price demand. For those 
manufacturers who desired making a 
garment or a hose that had a 50% 
wool content and a similar proportion 
of cotton it was necessary for them 





System 


to adhere to yarns spun on the French 
system as spinners using the cotton 
mule system had not yet turned out a 
yarn with such a high wool content, 


confining their activities to such 
yarns as 90% cotton and 10% wool 
or 80% cotton and 20% wool. 


It is now reported mule spinners 
making these yarns are turning out 
yarns having wool 
and that even higher percentages may 
soon be obtainable. That demand for 
and cotton yarns spun on the 
cotton system has been growing rapid- 
ly is 


as much as 50% 


wool 


illustrated in the expansion in 
spindles engaged in such work during 
the last two years. 
Two Fields Probable 

While the growth of mule spun 
yarn production has adversely affected 
l‘rench merino spinners the consensus 
of opinion on the future trend is that 
two distinct fields will become appar 
ent, the French spun merino being 
used as formerly in a more expensive 
class of goods and the lower priced 
mule spun qualities in goods usually 
selling at lower prices. In other 
words the trade is of the opinion the 
rapid growth of one does not neces 
sarily mean the elimination of the 
other but rather that each will con- 
tinue to operate in their own respec 
tive fields, more closely than has been 
the case during the last two years. 
* The market for yarns and 
other knitting qualities as well as de- 
mand from and men’s 
wear mills has been quiet this week. 
Manufacturers are not anxious to 
make new commitments as_ the 
of the year approaches, having in 
mind keeping their inventories as low 
as possible. While this condition is 
expected to be the case during the re- 
maining weeks of the vear several 
spinners state they look forward to 
booking large contracts from manu- 


these 


dress goods 


end 


WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Clese of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)........... 1.05-1.10 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-208 to 2-24s, low 4 (448)..... 1.15-1.20 


2-208 to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-48s).. 1.25-1.30 
2-268 to 2-308, 4 bid. (48s)... 1.324-1.374 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.40-1.45 


2-328, 4% bid. (48-50s).......... 1.40-1.45 
"2-208, % bid. (568)............. 1.45-1.50 
pee | ee 1.50-1.55 
2-368. % bid. (568)............. 1.55-1.60 
2-328, ¥% bid. (60s).........-0- 1.75-1.80 
2-368, 4 bid. (60s)............. 1.80-1.85 
2-408, 4 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.85-1.90 
2-50s, high 44 bid. (64s)........ 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.05-2.10 
2-608, fine (70s)..............5- 2.65-2.75 


French System 


eo 8 eee 1.40-1.45 
20s, high 4 bid. (50s).......... 1.50-1.55 
Oe eee 1.55-1.60 
SSG WE MODs vi dacrcdecess 1.65-1.7 
30s. 44 bid. (60s).............4. 1.80-1.85 
40s, % bid. (60-648)............ 1.90-1.95 
NTO cc ceacevetaneance 2.15-2.20 
GU SP iced hab se tencadenaaca 2.70-2.75 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208 low % bid. (448).......... 1.15-1.20 
2-188 to 2-208 4 bid. (50s).... 1.25-1.27} 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s)...........- 1.30-1.324 
2-308, % bid. (50s)............ 1.35-1.374 
2-208, 8% bid. (56s)..........00. 1.50-1.55 
2-20s, 14 bid. (60s)............. 1.75-1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
RN a drain: aaa a ccacene ns 1.45-1.50 
WE cos oa cakcweennes 1.55-1.60 
GS Scena crcencuucadade 1.65-1.70 
SU iia, Gar weer be ae 1.75-1 -80 





facturers of outerwear, starting at 
the middle of the month, inquiries now 
being worked upon giving them 
grounds for this prediction. 
Outlook Bright 

Spinners of both weaving and knit- 
ting yarns are unanimous in predicting 
a resumption of more active trading 
shortly after the first of the year, all 
looking upon the present lull as large- 
ly seasonal and therefore temporary. 
In the meantime business being 
booked by spinners is of small pro- 
portions and less than current pro- 
duction of spinners in this vicinity. 
\ majority of spinners of knitting 
yarns assert the month of November 
represented a distinct decline in new 
business booked as compared with 
totals of September and October, 
both of which were good months and 
from point of volume the largest of 
the vear. 
Active 

Trading started to decline in No 
vember and 


November Less 


as the month passed ac- 
tivity declined, dullness being apparent 
by the end of the 
here 


month. 
curtailed their 
tfons materially and while the fact 
continuing practically full 
time operations speaks well for the 
outlook into the 
garded as a less favorable aspect in 
the present situation by others who 
see the danger of the accumulation of 
stocks which has been absent during 
months and 
stabilizer as far as prices have been 
Any decided increase in 
stocks in spinners’ hands will react 
unfavorably to spinners unless an ex- 
ceptionally active period does actual- 
ly develop after the beginning of the 
year. 

\nother report that indicates spin 
ners are looking forward to a period 
of activity after the new year is to the 
effect volumes of 
taken during the last two weeks by 
and manufacturers. Al- 
details of trans 
disclosed, it is re- 


Spinners 
have not opera- 
they are 


next year, it is re 


recent has acted as a 


concerned 


large wool were 
spinners 
though the 
actions 


these 
were not 
ported concessions were given by wool 
and manufac 
turers were able to buy such amounts 


dealers and spinners 
at prices considerably under the cur 


rent market level. Assuming this was 


true it remains true that these spin 
ners and manufacturers would not 
have bought even at reductions had 
they had any misgivings as to the 


state of business confronting them 
after the first of next year. 


Slackening Yarn Market 


Pre-Inventory Dullness Seen— 
Bradford Market Improves 
Boston.—Any large 
new business is not generally looked 
for at this period of the year when a 
pre-inventory dullness usually domi 
situation. 


accession of 


nates the Some sampling 
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The Consensus of Opinion of 


Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers: 


“No matter how good 
the woolen and worsted 
cloth may be, it must 


Resist, 


Extra Fast 


1d ° 
~~ have the very best silk 
Regular . 7 . 

= decorations;,to make it 
Dye 

- a seller. 

Colors 


‘Always Dependable—All W ays’’ 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence,R.I. ~*~ = = ~ = NEW YORK office 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


bus ness is being done that later may 
lea | to good-sized orders. Bradford 
knitting yarns are dull while French 
system yarns are less active than they 
we Men’s wear weavers continue 
to ‘ake steady shipments of mixtures. 
Straight white worsted yarns are still 
relatively inactive. 

Prices generally are unchanged. 
Between topmaker and spinner there 


\ dsson 


mething of deadlock at this 
Both branches of the industry 
experienced a difficult year 
most part, being caught between 
g wools and low This 
ent apy lies chiefly to those con- 
either on 
on top spinning. 
within the big 
do their 


a 
for 
fabrics. 


wool 
What 
organizations 
own combing and their 
The 


each 


ho specialize 
ng or 


on 


spinning is another 


endents ive to 


and it } } 


is 


story. 
live on 


een a lean year for 


ing much 
eitl 
until 


liest, 


them. There is not] 
foi 


the 


iting ler 


er or the spinner 
the vear at the eat 

: ‘ 
een in the 
usiness 1 
prices on Botany yarns 
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& O’Brien Move Phila. 


Offices 





Vorsted Co., 


offices at 
and at 


& O'Brien, | 


ot 


issol 


laving 


(Chestnut 


. Philadelphia, 


High St Boston, announce the 
al ot their Philadelphia offices 
rger and more centrally located 


ers in the | 


ackard Bldg., 15th & 
to take effect Dec. 15. 
concern has been appointed sole 
representatives for the Sydney 
Woonsocket, R. I., Brad- 
mixtures, colors and 


tnut Sts., 


system 


Morse Chain Co. 





twists. 


sales agents 
and 
Woonsocket. 


Co., 


“Sesqui” 


to prevent 


| Business News 
Morse 


Sesqui : 
Among the 
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Wasson & O’Brien are also 
the Bonin Spinning 


Bros. Co., both 


for 


Jarret ot 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 








| Worsted Yarns 


Co. Exhibit at) 


Chain 


exhibits at 
in Philadelphia was that 


interesting 




















a pulsating load from causing 


the | 
of the | 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., which | 
appeared to be the interior of an old | Ghornton, R. JF. 
stone mill, In the rear the rough stone 
wall was partly cut away and an over- | | 
shot water wheel was seen in operation. | j 
From the water wheel shaft, a six inch 
wide chain drove a counter shaft and a } jo — cea accra cmon tenes 
second drive ran to a generator suppl | 
ing light and power. A switchboard | |] 
with the generator rheostat, switches 
and meters, made the powe plant 
complete. 
Water for driving the wheel was sup 
plied by a pump, chain driven from a 
motor This pump drive was e se 
ina standard Morse oil-tight and 
proof case with a drip oilet | 
The details of Morse Chain cases | || | 
could be examined in a miniature cas¢ i] 
enclosing a drive connecting a 1/4 hp | | 
motor to a counter shatt lhe oil seal | 
iround the shaits was especial 
esting. Samples of chain were | 
Chere was the diminutive 3/8 in pitch Fi F h-S W t d nd W t d M Y 
ei, HM ad Cade oe | Pine French-opun Worsted a orsie erind Yarns 
loads at speeds that may be as ead as | || WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
6,500 r.pm. The range of sizes wa AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. | 
complete up to the ponderous thre 
pitch chain, 24 in. wide, a single stra as 
of which transmits 1,000 h.p 
Special types of sprockets were shown 
“here was a shearing pin sprocket, used 
to give protection from sudden shock or WORS TED AND MERINO 
severe overload that might otherwise 
cause damage, and a spring sprocket used | ?) 


a whipping 


The 


from this exhibit was of 
prehensive manner in which chain drives 
used throughout 
power transmission. 


are 
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FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


action in the chain. 


general impression to be 


the very com- 


the whole field of 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE MILWAUKEE 


CLEVELAND 





| J : ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ts LARGEST LINE BEAL TIN AES A- ibe 
ECONOMY BALER CO:. iain a4 3. | ipcastslaes MICHUSA. 
TOPS:-‘NOILS 


“RAF; PICARDED 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 5: AVE.,NEW YORK CITY - 
iS 









CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 
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Increasing Use of Rayon in 
Shanghai 

\nother yarn competitor that can 
not be neglected is the rayon trade 
which has grown rapidly within recent 
The total importation during 
19-5 of rayon yarn and of goods made 
wholly or partly from it through the 
port of Shanghai increased by 4,495,- 
000 Haikwan taels ($3,775,800), the 
figures for floss and yarn alone show- 
ing an increase of more than 115 per 
cent over 1924, a big percentage for 
an article which a few years ago was 
a negligible item in the list of imported 
manufacturing yarns. This rapid ex- 
pansion of trade has been reflected in 
native factories by the adoption of 
more up-to-date methods, enlargement 
of plants, and increases in the number 
of workers employed. At the same 
time a marked improvement is to be 
found in the quality of locally made 
piece goods, and this has been accom- 
panied by a striking advance in the 
production of new designs and color- 
ings. Indeed, progress has been so 
rapid that certain articles of foreign 
manufacture have been very nearly 
eliminated. 


years. 


(he rayon market suffered from 
speculation in the same way as most 
trades. During the first five months 
of 1926 prices ruled steady, but when 
large shipments were diverted to other 
ports, owing to the shipping strike, 
the price for 150 deniers rose from 
about 1.40 to 1.95 taels per pound. 
This led to heavy home-buying by 
speculators and dealers not directly 
interested in the trade, with the result 
that when the yarn arrived most of 
the up-country markets were closed 
and stocks accumulated to an alarming 
degree. Prices rapidly fell to 1.20 
taels per pound, several forced sales 
were made at less than this figure and 
the position was further aggravated 
by a heavy drop in home costs. At 
the close of the year local prices were 
a little steadier, so that with the 
gradual reduction in stocks and an 
anticipated spring demand for fabrics, 
1927 should see further development 
in this important trade. (The Chinese 
Economic Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 292, 
Shanghai, China, Sept. 25, 1926.) 


Pulp Mill to Specialize on 
Rayon Raw Material 

MISKAMING, Que., CANADA.—A 
rep ort states that the entire production 
ot ulphite pulp of the Kipawa Mill of 
‘anadian International Paper Co., 
be used in the manufacture of 
ray n. This mill already provides a 
‘are part of the wood pulp used in 
the manufacture of rayon throughout 

e world. 





ERILL Park, N. Y. It is reported 
tha’ the plant of the Faith Knitting Co. 
W! be shut down for an indefinite period. 


RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


Rayon Now Considered Stabilized 





Prices Believed to Be on as Low a Basis as is Consistent with 
Present Costs 


ENERAL opinion among the bet- 
G ter informed users of rayon is 
that the cut in prices announced a 
week ago will be the last for some 
time to come. There has been some 
criticism as to the time chosen to put 
through the last reduction, but this is 
not heard to any great extent. As a 
rule both the large cotton and hosiery 
consumers are well satisfied that the 
reduction is through and done with 
and that they can now count upon a 
stable market through 1927. Possibly 
the necessity of valuing inventories at 
the new basis in end of the year state- 
ments has had something to do with 
the small amount of criticism that has 
been heard. 

The principal reason for thinking 
that the level of prices is as low as it 
will be until some new factor in the 
nature of lower costs or higher costs 
makes its appearance, is that the large 
profits are a thing of the past. Cer- 
tain foreign makers have expressed 


themselves as unable to see how Con- 
tinental producers can compete at the 
present time. German firms in par- 
ticular have stated that it will take 
real efforts to lower their costs at all 
and that efforts during the coming 
year will be concentrated in this direc- 
tion. 

Considered at first as a competitor 
of silk, rayon is only at this late date 
beginning to attain this position. Per- 
sistent experimentation on the part of 
leading silk houses is now beginning 
to achieve fabrics that can be classed 
silk. A rayon satin 
viewed last week in one silk house has 
taken a year of persistent work in the 
finishing process alone. 


as simulating 


It is a beau- 
tiful fabric, however, and in the opin- 
ion of the manufacturers is superior 
in many ways to a satin of pure silk. 
Another large firm is reported to have 
something sensational to offer shortly 
in the way of a new rayon material. 


Original Chops vs. Private Chops 


Apparently a Matter of Personal Opinion—Grading Difficulties 
Due to Unusual Conditions Pertaining in Last Few Years 


N an article in our issue of August 

28, the above topic was touched 
upon and apparently the matter is of 
such real interest to our readers, judg- 
ing from the letters received, that a 
few further words of explanation 
would be timely. 

From a distinterested point of view, 
it would seem that the importation of 
silk under the original chop would be 
preferable to the impertation of silk 
under private chops. One cannot get 
away from the fact, however, that the 
growth in use of private chops has 
been rapid in the last five or six years. 
If private chops were not satisfactory 
to buyers this growth would not have 


taken place. At the present time a 
majority of the larger importers are 
bringing in their silk under their own 
private chops. These private chops 
are many and various. 

The importation of silk under the 
original chop tickets gives the buyer 
the chance to determine the filature 
that reeled the lot in question. If he 
is familiar with the product of the fila- 
ture——has used it before—he has 
something to go by. If he has not 
used the same chop before, the chop 
ticket is meaningless to him. In this 
event his only guaranty is the respon- 
sibility of the importer that sold him 
the silk. As a general rule it can be 
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said that importers are only too will- 
ing to stand behind the silk that they 
sell. The reputation ot the house is 
its stock in trade and is a thing to be 
guarded. 


Chop Indicates Grade 
Raw silk houses selling their private 
chops are equally jealous of their good 
name. A private chop means nothing 
other than that it stands for a certain 


grade. The house might just as well 
put slips of paper with the grade 


printed on it, in each book of silk, as 
to put in a more elaborate picture of 
some particular object. The picture 
part of the idea seems to be nothing 
more than custom that we have bor- 
rowed from the Orient. Yet the cus- 
tom is here and it will take some little 
while to change. There are any num- 
ber of silk manufacturers who buy so- 
and-so’s_ such-and-such chop when 
they might just well buy the 
grade that it represents and leave the 
picture business for children to play 
with. 

Looking at the matter sensibly, there 
is absolutely nothing to chose between 
original and private chops other than 
the fact that in the case of the original 
chop there is the possibility of having 
had some experience with the product 
of the same filature some time previ- 
ous. This may be of some value and 
then again it may not. In the case of 
China Steam Filatures, for instance, 
which are sold entirely under original 
chops, a number of buyers state that 
original chops mean nothing as the 
product of the same filature varies so 
widely that it is hardly a criterion. 

The real difficulty with raw silk 
grades of late would seem to be the re- 
sult of conditions. The extraordinarily 
heavy demand for Japanese raw silk 
has forced the filatures considerably to 
increase their production, This in turn 
has made it necessary to break in 
younger and less capable help, less ex- 
perienced help by the way. In addi- 
tion production has been speeded up, 
which of itself would tend to lower the 
grade. As for this country the pro- 
portion of the highest grade silk 
needed, has increased. The increased 
in the consumption of full fashioned 
sheer hosiery has increased the de- 
mand for Crack XX and particularly 
Grand XX 13/15, while the broadsilk 
trade of late has switched to Cracks 
and Grands because of the quantity of 
goods being weighted. Possibly the 
wonder of it all is that the importers 
have done as well as they have done. 

+ ee 


as 


Status of Swedish Rayon In- 
dustry 

WasHincton, D. C.—Only one 
plant in Sweden is engaged at present 
in the manufacture of rayon Vice 
Consul H. C. von Struve, at Goteborg, 
reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. Its production ranges between 
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*O make good Rayon better is the con- 
stant aim of the Snia-Viscosa factories. 
Every process that Snia-Viscosa Rayon under- 
goes has that object in view. To accomplish 
this no effort is spared in skill and research. 


This purpose is also aided by our ample 
converting plant at Passaic, where processes 
profit by converting facilities of the first 
rank, thus anticipating your every Rayon 
requirement. 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE CO. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


TELEPHONE : ASHLAND 747% 
Ea 
Wm. S. Waterman, Philadelphia, Pa. ». J. Loerzel, Chicago, Ill. . E. Hatch Company, Inc »ston, Mass 
H. 1. Cosby, Charlotte, N.C. and Chatta ame Te enn Commercial Te ding Corporation, Ltd., Te yronto , Can. 
SNIA -VISCOSA FACTORIES: 
ITALY Torino Cesano Maderno Pa Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


roo. 00 and 150,000 kilos per year, 
wit) a value of about $402,000. Large 
qua: tities of cellulose are exported to. 
Ita ‘ 

|; is now reported that a Swedish 


con any is negotiating with a Swiss 
con-ern regarding the extension of 
ray manufacture in Sweden, re- 

‘rts Vice Consul von Struve. This 


ports 
project was referred to in a report 
Asst. Trade Commissioner Emil 


fro 

Kekich, at Stockholm, which was pub- 
lished in Textite Worip Nov. 20. 
Mr. von Struve’s report states that 


the erection of a new factory with a 
production capacity of about 300,000 
kilos per year is contemplated. 
Imports of rayon into Sweden last 
year amounted to 336,000 kilos, valued 
at $1,303,000. These imports came 
chiefly from Great ‘Britain, Italy, Ger- 
many and in smaller quantities from 
the Netherlands, Belgium and Spain. 


The Age of Silk 


Great Growth of This Industry 
Stressed in Popular Magazine 
“This is primarily the Age of Silk”, 

says Harper Leech, financial writer 
for a Chicago daily, in the current 
issue of Liberty, “because it is an age 
in which feminism is the dominant 
note.” 

“In a quarter of a century,” says 
Mr. Leech, “Americans have multi- 
plied their annual production of steel 
by four. We have multiplied our out- 
put of crude petroleum by 12. We 
have multiplied our yearly output of 
electric power by 26, and changed our 
whole system of production, radically 
altered the status of capital and labor, 
and ushered in bewildering changes. 

“But to the social student intent 
upon fundamentals, and conscious of 
the immense importance of sex and 
domestic relations in the evolution of 
humanity, none of these figures is as 
impressive as those that disclose the 
revolution in woman’s costume. Amer- 
ican women 25 years ago were con- 
tent with 150,000 pairs of silk stock- 
ings a year, but now they must have 
55,000,000 pairs of pure silk hose. 
Compare that growth—a multiplica- 
tion by 365, as many full fashioned 
silk hose in a day as formerly satisfied 
the market for a year—with the puny 
advances of steel, oil, or electricity. 

“What does it mean? The complex 
of business, social, and political forces 
related to that change in dress is felt 
around the world. Literally, the eco- 
nomic structure of the Japanese Em- 
pire today is supported by the silk- 
clad legs of American women. 

“The 55,000,000 pairs of pure silk 
hose our women must have are little 
more than a fifth of the 250,000,000 
pairs knit of mixtures of natural and 
artificial silk that they buy every year. 
Back of that figure is the story of the 
tise of a new industry: the fascin- 
ating tale of modern chemistry. 

“Artificial silk is the young giant 
of the textile world. Nobody can even 
guess its future.” 





Rayon Notes From Britain 


(Special to Text1te Wortp) 








Courtaulds, Ltd., have removed their 
London office and warehouse from 19 
Aldermanbury to 16 St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand London, E. C. 1. 

* * * 


International Holdings & Investment 


Co., Ltd., formerly known as Cellu- | 


lose Holdings, is increasing capital 
from £55,000 to £500,000. In addition 
to large electrical interests, the com- 
pany holds investments in the Belgian 
Tubize Co., to the extent of £373,552: 
a royalty of 14%4% for 5 years on the 
proceeds of invoices received by the 
French Tubize Co. and 5,000 ordinary 
shares therein. The company holds 
£700,000 British Celanese Co. deben- 
tures with a market value of about 
£644,000 and 354,760 712% cumulative 
preference shares of a current value of 
about £133,000. 
hold a royalty right of 3% on the 
British Celanese turnover up to £3,- 
000,000 and 1% thereafter. 

The new 1/- ordinary shares are be- 
ing issued at a premium of 14/-. 

Capt. Loewenstein is chairman, 

* * * 

The exports of artificial silk and 
cotton mixture piece goods during the 
month of October from Great Britain 
totalled 4,980,614 square yards valued 
at £339,364 against 5,386,104 square 
yards valued at £357,140 in September. 
The chief changes are shown in the 
following table: 


PIECE GOODS OF ARTIFICIAL SILK AND 
COTTTON 
Square Yards Value 
Country Sept. Oct Sept Oct. 

British India.. 2,037,127 1,296,000 £100,782 £65,323 
Australia ..... 263,047 279,411 31,752 31, 220 
COMOER ..cccee 309,7 347,791 33,478 34,452 
Dutch ast 

Indies ...... 224,891 331,126 18,900 18, 853 
Colombia 195,177 309,994 10,737 20,387 

* * * 


Exports of artificial silk and wool 
for October totalled 156,981 square 
yards valued at £30,929 against 117,- 
941 square yards in September valued 
at £22,952. The chief increase took 
place in the case of Canada, the Sep- 
tember total of 10,705 square yards 
having risen to 25,449 square yards. 


Thrown Silk Stronger 





The company also 





Some Houses Continue to Sell at | 


Unchanged Prices 

A firmer raw silk market coupled 
with the evident fact that a number 
of thrown silk dealers are getting to 
the point where they will have to limit 
their activities because of a lack of 
yarn to sell, accounted for a small 
advance in prices last week. It is not 
going too far to say that despite al! 
the talk of poor business, a number 
of firms are finding plenty of business 
and once again it is becoming none 
too easy to find substantial quantities 
of certain constructions for nearby 
deliveries. The yarn that is working 
into an oversold position appears to 
be three thread georgette which 1s 
being used in large quantities. A 
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Introducing 


SASE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A New Product Spun from 
100%, Synthetic Fibre 


**SASE” is a new textile material which 
has the lustre, evenness and softness 
of spun silk. 


“SASE” has unusual! elasticity for either 
knitting or weaving. 


““SASE” has been produced for use by 
Silk Mills, in fine numbers for warp, 
in heavier numbers for filling, both 
plain and crepe. 


“SASE” is for Worsted Mills desiring a 
silk-like bloom on their goods-and a 
softness attainable only with the high- 
est priced worsteds. 


“SASE” is for Cotton Mills wishing to 
produce a cloth akin to silk. 


“SASE” is for Hosiery Mills wishing a 
yarn with the mild lustre and the 
softness of silk. 


“SASE” is for Sweater and Scarf manu- 
facturers desiring a soft yarn with 


silk effect. 


“SASE” dyes easily and evenly with 
cotton colors. 


‘““SASE” has no cotton fibre content. 


“SASE” is put up for delivery in Warps, 
Beams, Cones, Cops, Tubes and 
Skeins. Single and Ply. 


“SASE” is ready for use without any special 
preparation. 


Manufactured only by 


* 
fi wig larn © 
FITCHBURG MASSACHUSETTS 


ROBERT S. WALLACE, TrREAS. AND GEN. MGR. F.L. BRAYTON, SALES MGR. 


SALES AGENTS 
NEW YORK 
E. W. DUTTON, INC. 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue 


CAMPBELL AND VAN OLINDA 
Utica, N. Y. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BOSTON 
J. B. JAMIESON CO. 


77 Summer Stveet 
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Zehlendorft Viscose 


TEXTILE WORLD 





December 11, 192 


Anniversaries 





Fifty years ago this Company was established “to dye 
skein silks of every descripticn in the kest possible manner 


for all purposes.” 


Twenty-five years ago marks the date of the first practical 
lots of artificial silk keing processed in our dye-house after 


years of experiments. 


As pioneers, and as leaders to this day in the dyeing in- 
dustry, we celebrate these anniversaries with a firmer 
determination to merit the confidence placed in us by our 


host of friends. : 


THE HELLWIG SILK DYEING COMPANY 


Skein and Piece Weighting, Dyeing and Finishing 
Rayon Dyeing—Vat, Sunfast and Regular Colors 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYON YARNS 


A Quality Product 


Zehlendorf Viscose Rayon main- 
tains the highest of standards. 


We invite your thorough tests. 


Zehlendorf Viscose Rayon will 
meet your most stringent re- 
quirements. 


Fully diamond reeled with cot- 
ton tie-bands, Zehlendorf Vis- 


cose Rayon winds flawlessly. 


Fully bleached and with fine 


lustre, it dyes readily and evenly. 


Adaptable to all Rayon pur- 
poses. 


Stock carried in New York. 


Singles in A and B grades, regu- | 


lar and special twists for weav- 
ers, knitters and braiders. 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 


Established 1866 


104 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


the demand for organzine 
noted last week. 


Canton crepes are admittedly low 
but this did not bring in more 
an a very moderate inquiry. It is 


that the renewed 
in heavy crepes may bring 
tter conditions before long. 

(60 days basis) 

anzine, 2 thd Grand Double 

Ext! ie «EE GE SiN ce aie 4 00 a0 .0 
im, 38 & 4 thd in skeins.... 
m, 5 thd on cones...... 
epe, 3 thd on bobbins 65 


however, 





ee vie s Weak eee eee es . 6.90 
! epe, 2 thd Crack Double 

Ext? i DO 5 nas cae wes 7.40 
repe, 3 & 4 thd on bobbins 


YB: Serer errr 
8 rram, 2 end on cops...... 





Spun Silk Quiet 





sharp Advance in Frane and Lire 
Exchange an Influence 

While business was quiet and re- 

stricted for the most part to filling in 

chases, certain developments of 

have operated to put domestic 

in a stronger position as re- 

rds foreign competition. The 

ind extended advance in franc 

nge has been an especial boon 

lucers in the United States. It 

seriously increased the costs of 

a point where it is 

ficult to see how French spinners 


reign yarn to 


get their costs down for some 


: : 
come. Locally, business wes 
quiet with a fair amount of 
ngle yarn sales. Ply 


resumption of 


yarns wiait 
broadcloth 
on on a larger scale. 


n the 


$5.70 SPB ck ice Qui 
S 50-2 5.55 Pres 6 os eek 4.95 
5.40 en. 5s were. a 4.50 


Raw Silk Firmer 

Market Strengthens on Heavy 
Buying in Local Market 

Raw silk prices gave evidence of an 
reciably firmer tone last week. As 
itter of fact the local market ap 
ired to be in a better position than 
kohama which advanced 20 Yen as 
inst an improvement of about 1oc 
: Isc a pound in New York. The 
lication of ¢he Silk Association 
igures showing another month of 
‘avy consumption helped somewhat, 
t the real reason appeared to lie in 
é greater willingness of buyers to 
iticipate their needs. Many firms 
ticularly hosiery concerns seem to, 


SUMMARY OF 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


feel that prices cannot go much lower 
and as they have ‘substantial forward 
orders on their own books, there was 
a disposition to cover part of their 
next few months’ requirements. 


Grand XX 


and Crack XX 13/15 
noted the greater part of this interest 
which would bear out the idea that 
mostly hosiery concerns covered last 


week. It is also believed that raw 
silk houses are holding off covering 
the major part of the business b oked 
Broadsilk manufacturers also placed 
some fair orders being attracted 
the low level for 20/22s which could 
be bought on a L/C basis under $5.60. 
Prices are as follows: 
(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 
18/15 


9% ahs) ods Aes Wa Sn 6.4 > Orn: 6.00 


Japan Filature, Double Extra 13/15 5.90 


Japan Filature, Best X 18/15...... n.SO 
Japan Filature, X 13/15.... ane, cee 
Japan Filature, Pest No. 1/X 13/15. 5.70 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/16.. £.00 
Canton Filature, New Style 20/22... 0 3.75 
Shanghai Steam Filature ‘Three 
eT ee re » 6.15 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon....... ; ,. 05 
International Agreements to 


Aid Rag Trade 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
dealers desire some form of interna- 
tional agreement on world trade, Asst. 
Trade Commissioner W. E. Nash, at 
Berlin, reports to the Department ot 
Commerce. 


—German fr 


Sometime ago rag dealers 
from many countries met in Paris to 
draw up regulations governing inter 
national trade. It is understood tl 

these were submitted to rag interests 
in this country. The German dealers 


contend that an international agree 
ment is necessary to obviate disputes 
between exporters and importers. The 
United States imports large quantities 
of rags from Germany. 
Japan May Subsidize Its Textile 
Industries 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Japanese 
Government is contemplating legisla- 
tion which will either place a subsidy 
or grant certain tax exemptions to the 
raw silk, cotton, wool and dve indus- 
tries, among others, the 
Department was advised by 
Tuesday from Commercial Attache 
Herring, at Tokyo. It is expected 
that the tariff on dyes will be further 
increased. 


Commerce 
cable 


SILK CABLES 
1440 Yen 


4974 
$5.73 


Prices in Yokohama gained slightly last week to the basis 


of 1440 Yen for Best No. 1/X. 


On Dec. 3 quotations dipped 


to 1420 Yen, the lowest at which the grade has sold so far 
this season, but buying became more active and subsequently 
there was a moderate recovery. The weakness in Yokohama 
during the last two months which has been persistent in the 
face of what would ordinarily be considered good buying, con- 


tinues to perplex buyers in the 


New York market. Last week 


transactions were rather heavy, amounting to 8,000 bales in 
addition to unfixed price contract settled on Dec. 6. In spite 
of the good buying prices did little more than hold their own. 


Canton 
the basis of $3.90 L/C. 


prices were weaker with New Style 14/16 quoted on 








Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


og 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


ee Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 


twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


k Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
tosenstrauch, R tative 


New Yor 

\ I 1 esen 

Boston Representatives 

& Boland, Ir 80 Federal St Bost 

Pennsylvania and Southern 
John S Bow 


Representative 
I s Philadely 


SILKWORM 
Bombyx Meri) 


Champlain 
Spun Silk Yarns 


The natural product of the silkworm 


plus the skill of Champlain spinners 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 
Mills: Whitehall, N. Y., Glens Falls, N. Y. 








MARCUS FRIEDER, Presiden: 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


LYONS 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 


MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


INCORPORATED 


Silk Throwsters 


MILLS: 
Carbondale, Pa Scranton, Pa Forest City, Pz Archbald, Pa. 
Cumberland. Md Moosic, Pa Le ning Ma Keyser, W. Va 
Fredericksburg, Va Alexandria, Va Pi ; N J Central Falls, R. | 


General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS 


Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland 





Spinners of 


“ENKA” RAYON 92207207 


Quality 


Superior 


Finish 


ORSEYOPLATENTESVRRD  COTD1 GT 


U. S. Agents cnd Distributors 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc. 
30-38 East 33rd Street, New York 


When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels on every package. 
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LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. 
earl St ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 
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HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


C.A.SNODGRASS 


320 JAMES BLDG. 
CHATTANOOGA TENN. 
TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340 


SKEINS® 
eis 
cops @& 
see) 
hese, 

eae ee. So 


ee 
"A SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILES* 


SILKS 
OF ALL KINDS 
FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 





eee. 


RAYON SKEIN DYERS 
Hoffner Silk Dyeing Company 


4th & CUMBERLAND STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


SHOSSSSSOSSSSOSSOSCSOSOSOS 





Rayon Silk Tops, Noils 


CARDED STOCK 
etn S. FEATHER CO. 
PROCESSED WASTE 110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


' RAYON FIBRE PRODUCTS, INC. 


New ‘England 
158 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


RAYON a 


on a ste 
Prompt - Efficient and Reli a 
\_AALNC yarn CO- 57 EAST iruSL.NEW YO 


Main Office 
| 2601 No. Hancock St. 
| PHILADELPHIA 
eee 
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| “PECO — 
A Viscose fiber distinguished by 


its delicate sheen and unexcelled 
wearing qualities. 


‘“‘PECO GLOSSINE” 


A Cuprammonium fiber of 
supreme fineness and_ great 
elasticity. 


RAYON 


Immediate delivery of standard 
sizes and twists in colors guar- 


anteed. 
FAST 


Put up in proper form for 
WEAVING 


KNITTING 


Beck Rayon Co. 


200 GREENE ST. NEW YORK 


Pennrich & Company, Inc. 
29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 
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Demand For Wastes 
and Fibers Slow 


White Materials Off 3—5e—Woolen 
Rags in Buyers’ Favor—Fine 
Threads Lower 


ew business in reworked wools is 
not coming in very rapidly and from 
! until the turn of the year, when 
the heavyweight opening is expected 
to stimulate business, a dull period is 
likely to intervene. Buying of rags 
is very spasmodic. Woolen mills, cou- 
ue to purchase strictly on require- 
ments. ‘In the Dewsbury market 
stocks of many grades have accumu- 
lated and may have to be sold at a loss. 
Fine materials move steadily but for 
the coarser rags the demand is small 
and prices consequently are easier. 
Prices on ‘white substitutes are 
soiter owing to easier values on white 
rags. Quotations on fully processed 
materials are always difficult to obtain 
and not always reliable; but in one 
quarter emerges 70-71c for softs and 
73-76c for knits. These prices are 
on carbonized carded material. Few 
if any rag men have been turning over 
any bulk of stocks recently. Appeals 
to consumers to purchase just a little, 
five or ten bales, at prices fully satis- 
factory to the consumers are common. 
It is questionable at this time 
whether grading is more than 25% oi 
normal. Mill demand for white stocks 
is still unsatisfied though held up for 
the moment by conditions in manu- 
facturing where the old season of 
heavyweight fabrics is practically at 
an end and the new season several 
weeks away. ‘Even the largest of the 
rag houses have very little white ma- 
terial in stock and the average rag 
grader knowing for a certainty that 
only the white and light colored ma- 
terials are likely to be in good mill 
demand will not do much grading 
unless assured of a good price for the 
small percentage of rags that he can 
grade from the mixed softs. As 
things stand today the average grader 
ought to obtain 50ce for his knits and 
4sc for his softs in order to break 
awe 
ick of mill demand for waste is 
ging about a further general sof- 
ng in values. The general price 
is related to wool is not far from 
al but if anything slightly on 
igh side. In the great variety of 
ptions covered by this market 
buying and selling is going all 
me but the year as a whole has 
rather disappointing. 
c and blood and 
| threads are on the same price 


coc f« Tr 


noils 


fine and 55c for % 
The threads have of course te 
rnetted they 
in manufacture 
are in 


ption 


before can be 
whereas tlie 


a shape for immediate 


Wool Market Slows Down 








Prices Are Easier—Mill Activity Increases—-Small Imports 
from Montevideo 
Boston ithe s contrast to the very gen 
HERE is a good tone of cor: eral inactivity in wool selling. Manu 
fidence in the wool district but the facturing for the month of August 
market remains inactive. Mills have iS approximately on a 64% _ basis 
apparently all the wool they need for which rose to 71% for Septembet | 
the moment and the next big demand to 78* 
likely to be seen will run to the wool f 
medium qualities. The increased con- eain of 7% as compared with 
sumption in October was confined September. Judged by previous ve 
almost entirely to comeback and -consumption in November well be 
merino qualities. Current mill call for about 4° smaller than the Octobe 


scoured and pulled wools is small, the 
B super, a distinctive woolen 
being particularly dull. Mohair is slow 
but firm. Foreign spot wools are firm 


ae 
Wool 


in price but slow in coming out of 
bond. Movement in territory wool has 
been the chief feature of the market 
during the last three or four weeks. 
Many mills found 
priced staples very efficient substitutes 
for the higher priced Australians 
Sales of territory wool since the early 
part of November are said to have 
been approximately 10,000,000 Ibs. 


have these low 


Wool manufacturing during the last 
three months has shown 
crease in production 
situation at the 


a steady in 
mill 
stands in 


and the 
moment 


total. Consumption in December usu- 
ally turns upward exceeding that of 
October by a. slight margin It is 
encouraging to note that there was 


more wool utilized in manufacturing 
in October than in any other month 
this vear The full total for concerns 


reporting was 49,072,000 grease Ibs., 
bringing total consumption for the ten 
months of the year to 414,386,000 lbs 
as compared with 438,052,000 Ibs. for 
the ten months in 1925 

The inventory period is approach 
ing and wool houses are not averse to 
further reducing their stocks by mak 
ing moderate concessions. The Boston 
wool trade inventory will appear some 
time during the first half of January 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of 





business on 





Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Fine delaine ...... ; 15—46 furkev Fair av 7 .. 40—43 
Fine clothing ........ 10-41 Cape Firsts 38—40 
% 548 oe e ‘ . : . e 
3% boon an ae i 7 Foreign Clothing and Combing 
¥Y, blood ..... eds» .45—46 (In Bond) 
California Scoured Basis——Cape : 
be : ce Super 12 months... 95—1.00 
‘ (Seoure d Basis) Super 10-12 months. . 28 92 
Northern, 12 mo......... -98—1.02 Australian : 
Southern, 12 mo.......... 87 0 whe 1.07——1.12 
Texas WS ora g ; 97 1.00 
3 ser 58—60s8 ... 7 85 87 
(Seoured Basis) (iota: Wastes 
oe Se 1 .038—1.05 Montevideo: 
ee tae as ines osha cmc 87 90 58—60s ‘ ? ‘ 42 
Pulled—FEastern ee Fee Se tes 40—41 
a. 5 ae OOS on 37 
(Seoured Basis) _ Hiuchon Atees 
A.A. Tee ee et ee ee 1.05 1.08 1s. 40 445 .. -. . 29 20 
Te a eae bran -93 Ss. 36—40s8 9728 
B-Super ..... Serta Cars . wee J85 : - 
Ng cre ang Se speiigraraie a ale <a .70 .73 Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Tdaho and Wyoming (Grease Basis in Bond) 
(Scoured Basis) China: Combing « 20——32 
Staple fine : Eye koe 1.08—1 19 Szechuen asst . .28—29 
ere es MS oop tank eke a 98—1.02 Cordova tees 24—25 
Fine & fine medium. . Y 97 9g Scotch Black Face 28—30 
8 blood ....... ae Rs 92 East India Kandahar . 35—38 
a eee ; ae 2 Vican'r 43—48 
: e Joris ; 5—5 
Mohair— Domestic eae 2 0 
Best combing 75-80 Teeland, class 1 88—39 
Best carding . 65-—7T0 Teeland,®elass 2 4 ’ 
; SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— Merinos 
ki ee a! Se Coarse light 8 gi, 
Fine colored .... hee ian Se Fine light 16 17 
Thread White Worsted Fine dark ... D 5 
Pine. 255% ; gO Serges 
ly blood sae 75 eee oa eee eee a ee SY, 
%& blood . 65 Black mca manok .. 6% 7 
4 blood ae : 52 f° ae 13 14 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
NN ik faa ata tere 6 .36— White : ea) tf 
IME <a aa Gia 4 <)6'5 obras 33 Red ee a) 1! 
WIRE oe Gig te Giulia cs ae 30 Light Hoods 23 24 
RR i ae ee 28— Worsteds 
Card— EE ee ee ee 9 91 
BIRO WE Cidchcis sauce 53 55 GR ara herw id int @ ugha KW wep 6's 8 84 
Medium white .......... 88— .42 NM sl ois wig. is ore eiwieoninlels 8 81 





1 = 9 1 
ver stocl held on the fifth dav 
the mont! Boston receipts ot 
roreign mmestic wool tor vear to date 


10.000 LDS 


period st veal but igainst 
ipment ut of the city by rail 
; e. 
ea e increased approximately 
: es of oa 
000,000 Ibs. and it is believed that 
¢ ° aff 1,,.] + ] 
MOT trucks deliveries registered 1 
ubstantial increase. The forthcoming 


Inventory 1s not likely to vary much 


t Ve C when the rade re 

| ed a ere ( ding Ot 62,002,000 
| +4] - 1] 
Ss. as con ed with 49,259,000 Ibs. 

1924. The average yearly inventory 
§ the Association for the years 
1921-25 was 54,582,000 Ibs 

American operations in the South 


\merican market, particularly in 


Montevideo, have been almost negli- 
gible this season, {OQ bales up to No- 
vember 30, as compared with 4,700 
bales similar period last yea On the 


other hand, France, Italy and Belgium 
have purchased 6,277 bales a's 
2,924 last 
purchases in the Argentine 
market however, have slumped from 


com- 


pared with bales season. 


French 


15,000 bales last season to 4,650 bales 


this season. American imports have 
heen 1,250 bales as compared with 
1,700 bales last season. American 


buyers have been operating a little 
more freely in the Australian market 
of late. 
of wool 


Several small consignments 
have 
arrived recently. Early in the new 
year Australian arrivals are likely to 
No large amount of Ameri- 


from the antipodes 


be large 
can style wool has been offered at 


recent sales. 


Will Wools Go Lower? 


Strength of Foreign Markets Con- 
trasts with Weakness 

he question con- 

and 

alike is whether the softening of wool 


PHILADELPIITA. 


fronting manufacturers dealers 
prices during the last few weeks in- 
dicates a substantial decline in the en- 


tire market or easing of 
prices is merely the result of lack of 
this 


Advocates of both sides set 


whether 
demand trom 
period. 
forth actual sales to substantiate their 
claims 


buvers during 
2 ~ 


Forecasting trend of the mar- 


ket after first of the vear is occupying 


the time of most dealers in view of 
present dullness and, possibility 
activity will not be seen until after 
Jan. I. 

Dealers of grease wool tate they 
have not done sufficient business this 
week to know definitely where prices 
ire. Those who feel present declining 
trend is not a major one, only being 


; of demand at end of the 


vear, point to the action of foreign 
narkets as the real guide, asserting 
that after all domestic prices will fol- 
low t Id trend 

Report from Montevideo point to 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Diamond Quality 
Alkalies Are Nationally 
Distributed 


(4 HE Diamond Alkali Company 


“ 


is founded on the ideal of 
quality and service. 


Its shipping facilities are unsur- 
passed, being centrally located to the 
great manufacturing centers and 
| directly served by three trunk lines, 
| assuring quick shipments over the 
| shortest possible route. 





Mixed carloads of alkalies are made 
up in any assortment required with- 
out extra cost to the consignee. 


Local distributors maintain ware- 
house stocks for the convenience of 
consumers who require less than car- 
load lots. 


All this assures consumers a double 
quick delivery service of Diamond 
quality Alkalies in any quantity. 


YOUR COMMUNICATIONS WILL 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 





58°, Soda Ash 

76°, Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda 

Special Alkalies 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


Re EIR SERRE a REN AR RR Rk RR ke ak ok Sacra nee eae tegen cre secpeesees: Ut eaggye tk 


‘Diamond Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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Convenient Warehouse Stocks in Your Vicinity 
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A Desizing Agent. that — 


a. ae a 
4f Saves. Trouble? ‘and Time | 
a ~~: >) a 
When cloth is treated with Diastafor, the starch 
warp-sizing is liquified and in this condition is 
easily washed out. This results in more even 
dyeing, gives a better appearance to your goods 
and saves the troubles which arise from improper 
stripping. | 


Diastafor is equally effective when used in con- 
nection with cotton, worsted, mixed goods, half- 
silks or Rayon and calls for no special equipment. 
Write to address below for detailed information 
about Diastafor and the service which comes 
with it. 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Department 









695 Washington Street 





New York City 


Howard L. Jenkins, Representative 


See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 






















WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 
President 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 





We believe there is no problem in 
SIZING OR FINISHING i 
that we cannot solve. 
y CONSOLIDATED fEXTIE 
Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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Textile Chemists Hold Meeting in Charlotte 


Annual Sessions of Association Characterized by Presentation of a Number 
Members Visit Textile Mills in The Carolinas—W. S. Lee, Edwin Farnham Greene and H. A. Metz 
Among Banquet Speakers—Officers Reelected 


Del. ; 
Development in America”, by P. 


CuHarotTte, N. C. 

KNOUT 200 chemists and color- 

ists attended the sixth annual 

convention of the American 

Association of Textile Chem- 

ists and Colorists ‘held Friday and 

Saturday of last week at the Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. 

Prof. L. A. Olney, of Lowell, Mass., 
was re-elected president of the associa- 
tion. Other officers and councillors 
were re-elected as follows: Dr. E. H. 
Killheffer, of Passaic, N. J., first vice- 
president; Walter Hadley, of Newark, 
secretary ; C. Durfee, of Boston, 


treasurer; and G. A. Moran, of Law- 
rence, Mass., and Hugh Christenson, 
of Lawrence, Mass., councillors. 


Walter S. Williams, of North Digh- 
ton, Mass., was elected second vice- 
president, as the only new officer in 
the group. He succeeded W. D. 
Livermore, of Lawrence, Mass., whose 
had been vacant since his death 
everal months ago. 

It was decided to hold the 1927 con- 
vention in New York. 


post 





Lee, vice-president and chief engineer 


of the Southern Power Co.; Dr. D. 
W. Daniel, of Clemson College; 
Edwin Farnham Greene, of Boston, 


treasurer of Pacific Mills; and Her- 
man A. Metz, of New York, president 
of the General Dyestuff Corp., spoke. 

At the Saturday morning session 
W. D. Appel, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standard, read a treatise on research 
work done by the Bureau under the 


auspices of the association. Papers 
were submitted by the following: 
Prof. A. H. Grimshaw, of North 


Carolina State College, “Scouring, 
Dyeing, and Bleaching Cotton Which 
has Been Treated with Oil Spray”; 
L. E. Jackson, of Pittsburgh, “Diffi- 
culties Encountered in Dry Cleansing 
Textile Fabrics” Charles F. Gold- 


thwait, of New York, “Physical Prob- 
lems in Textile Research” and 
Charles B. Ordway, of New York, 


“Pure Silk and Mercerized Cotton”. 

At 1 P. M. the delegates attended 
a luncheon at the Southern Manufac- 
turers Club. At the afternoon session 


The convention closed Saturday the following papers were read: 
night with a banquet at which W. S. “Modern Theories of Dyeing”, by R 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies 

Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 — 1 45 Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 8%4— 4 
SEGRE. Sercucastes 200 —20 Borax, Crys. bbls...... 54%4— ... 
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lartar emetic, tech.... 29° — 31% «Alpha ‘Naphthylamine.. Ss a 
Tin—Crystals ......... 41%— 42 Aniline OF) ....cccccccee 15 — 17 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... ae sai 17% PREG vc scccvsccosecces 22 — 24 
Oxide, bbis. 64 — 66 —, pent sub- - e 
7in — 4QO MMe .....ceeeeeeee 55 — 

© Dust ....00--2000. %—- 1 Technical |... 2.1: 2 — 2% 
- Dimethylaniline ....... 30 32 
Acids Metaphenylene Dia- sie i 

Leetic, 28 er 100 lb. 325 —350 ; cachet sone seen es =— & 

Citrie er % » ber aeiaa ee Paranitraniline ........ 48 — 50 
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a. a 4 Oils and Soaps 

Muriatic, 18 deg. per Castor Oil, No. 3.. 12— 13 
100 Ib. in tank cars. Ss — Olive Oil, denatured, 

a ee deg. per : iniieas enue ee 12 — 
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E. Rose, 
Dye 
H. Stott, of Passaic, N. J.; 
Chemical Constitution and 
Properties of Colors” by Berthold 
Wuth, of New York, and “Solvents 
Made by the Hydrogenation Process, 
Their Manufacture and Some of Their 
Uses and Application in the Textile 
Industry” by Dr. E. H. Killheffer. 

There was a meeting of the council 
Friday evening, when delegates in 
open forum discussed many problems 
of interest to those of the association. 

Various mills in Greensboro, 
bury, and Charlotte, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C., invited members of the 
association to visit them, and side 
trips were arranged. 

Work at Pacific Mills 

Progress in textile chemistry, and 
the further development of the textile 
industry in the South were discussed 
at the banquet by Edwin Farnham 


“Vat 


) 


of Wilmington, 


“The 


Fastness 


Salis- 


Greene, treasurer of Pacific Mills. 
Mr. Greene said in part: 
“We hear these days much about the 


improvements made by industrial plants, 


and especially textile mills, in plant lay 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 





MEME cs . cekseceduenss 50 — 55° 
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Corn, bags, 100 Ib.... 407 — 412 
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Do. thin boiling 
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Developing Colors— 
OS SS 40— 6 
Black Zambesi....... --. — 80 
Bordeaux, Dev.. Sipe ccc 
Orange, developed.. 250 — ... 
Primelime .occccccces 100 —115 


of Important Technical Papers— 


out, accounting and merchandising, but 
the importance of chemistry in our in- 
dustry has perhaps been somewhat over- 
looked. The changed conditions in the 
manufacture and selling of textiles have 
put a great responsibility on the chem- 
ists, to help solve some of the problems 
which we are meeting. 

“To secure the variety of pattern and 
finish necessary to meet the modern de- 
mand for goods of different and chang- 
ing character the aid of the chemist must 
necessarily be sought. The rapid develop- 
ment made in fastness of color under 
varying conditions, is, in itself, a tremen- 
dous and important problem. Moreover, 
those who have been trained in industrial 
chemistry have made a valuable contribu- 
tion in developing new processes which 
lessen the cost of manufacture. 

“While I realize that other textile com- 
panies attach perhaps equal importance to 
the work of the chemists and colorists, I 
am, naturally, more familiar with what 
Pacific Mills is trying to do along these 
lines. 

“We have recently reorganized 
chemical department, to give our chem- 
ists an opportunity to do some original 
research work in textile chemistry. For- 


our 





merly, these few men were tied to routine 
testing and administrative work, with 
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SOCEROIL 


The Solution of the Soaking and 
Spraying Problem for Sill. 
























and Rayon 
STANDARD IN Tey | Soceroil Lubricates the Fibres and Is Easily = 
ss ODA =| Removed in Wet Finishing. Leaves No Scum 
SINCE 1881 ie in Boil Off Bath 
ER | | Write to the 1 
= Sy | siaieialan aeiaati BANK Soceroil Products Co. _ te 


St. Johnsville, N. Y. 





Technical Service : es Canajoharie, N. Y. 


We maintain in our Technical Service 
Department a staff of experts in Alkali. 
These men have studied the problems of 
the various industries using Alkali and 
know their particular and _ individual 
needs. If you have a problem affected 
by soda ash, caustic soda, or any other 
alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we 
will be pleased to have you correspond 
with THE SOLVAY PROCESS COM- 
PANY, Syracuse, N. Y., attention Tech- 
nical Service Department. If necessary, 
they will be glad to send a man who 
has specialized on your particular prob- 
lem, to assist you in working out a 
satisfactory solution. 


The Solvay Process Company 


Detroit, Mich. Syracuse,N.Y. Hutchinson, Kans. 
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retains its lustre and the fibres are 
smooth and straight with a beautiful 


Cre 3. B Ford Companp, 
Weenton, HR AKA 





finish. ) 
INCORPORATED rrr, 4 
man or write our The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers . 
technical expert. ‘ re 
Dyestuffs Fondo Mio 





252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. | 


: Sole New England Agcats for LACTAMINE. “and VIOLAMINE. | 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 

accepted theories of matter but 
| the conscientious expert service 
| back of WARREN SOAP is 
| more firmly established — than 
ever. 


I ia 


"ANTHRACENE BLUE 


W.R. and W.G. Pre-war Types 


| 
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Extremely fast and level dyeing 
Dyes well by Franklin Machine Process. 
E. J. FEELEY, Inc., Sole Agents 


Manufacturers - Agents - Importers 


| Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued | 


or encouragement to do indi- 

inking, or give expression to 
leas, which all true students of 
eciet must have. Not only are we 
cait ung men in the laboratories at 
sut we are paying the expenses 

iduate students, one at Cornell 

ther at Yale. These men are 


cont ge original work and problems 
similar to those of Pacific Mills, but are 
sarryil mn their work in the university 
labor ies under the personal supervi- 


nspiration of great leaders in 
his branch of chemistry. Eventually, 
t ing men will become members of 
the Pacific Mills’ staff. 

“) ecial interest to this section is 
the development Pacific Mills is carrying 
So far we are only bleach- 
w and wide goods and manufac- 
turing sheets and pillow cases, but the 
lant is to eventually include dyeing and 

of cotton goods when the condi- 


t |.yman. 


Result of Light-Fastness Tests _ 





Dye Investigation at Bureau in Cooperation With Association 
Is Dev eloping Facts of Real Significance 


(Special to Textile Worid) 


WASHINGTON, D. (¢ 


R! SULTS of. significant interest 
have come from the elaborate 
light-fastness tests conducted at the 


Bureau of Standards this year in co- 
peration with the American Associa- 
ion of Textile Chemists & Colorists. 
While the investigation has not been 
completed, a preliminary account of 
vident results was given last week by 
W. D. Appel, chief of the Dye Sec- 
tion, just prior to his attending the 
annual meeting of the association at 
Charlotte, N. ©. The tests have re- 
vealed that: 

1. Dyeings subjected to continuous ver- 
ical exposures facing north, under glass, 
have faded very differently from similar 
exposures facing toward the sun (south). 

2. Exposures made without glass faded 
the average very much like exposures 
but with a slight increase 

fading in some cases. 

3. A good many dyes darkened in light 
exposures instead of becoming paler, al- 
though on prolonged exposure they 
eventually became lighter. 

4. Basic dyes of various chemical 
lasses and indigoid dyes on cotton faded 
I relative to other 

exposure to the 


under glass, 


classes of dyes 
northern sky than 
they did in the sun (southern) exposure. 
5. Exposures of the faster dyes have 
irried out to 384 sun hours. 

\ppel and William H. Cady, of 
‘ific Print Works, Lawrence, 
chairman of the association’s 
mittee on light fastness, stated 
as intended, will lead to 
classification of the dves 


\T 


tests, 


te 


resent program of light fast- 
s 1S a continuation, with a 
h larger number of dyes, of 
last year. As 
in his report z 


tests conducted 

Mr. Cady, 

of the 

g tness at the annual meeting, 
hier ere several reasons for doing 


Ss 


sub-committee on 


lesired to determine definitely 
ive fastness to light of all of 
important dyes when exposed 
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tions seem favorable for taking this fur- 
ther step. The better quality of work, 
in which skill and long experience are big 
factors, will be done in the North, but 
this section can confidently look forward 
to the steady development of the finishing 
departments of the cotton manufacturing 
industry. Labor and climatic conditions 
are favorable, and, contrary to popular 
opinion, the water, once it is filtered, i 
excellent for bleaching. 

“Thus you can see that the Pacific 
Mills places a very high value on the 
work being done by the textile chemists 
and colorists of America, and on behalf 
of the great corporation which I repre- 
sent I wish to express my appreciation 
of the valuable work done in the past and | 
hope that all of you who are 
here tonight will see the vast opportunity 
for service and reward which lies ahead 
of you in this great field of textile chem- | 
istry.’ | 


Calcium 
Sulphocyanide 


aD 


Calcium Sulphocyanide, as recently 
developed in our laboratories, has 
the following very important uses in 
the printing of cellulose acetate silk. 


assemble d 


1. It imparts unusual softness to 
the goods. 


2. Brings out lustrous designs on 
dull backgrounds. 

3. Added to the discharge print- 
ing paste it reduces many col- 
ors hitherto difficult to reduce. 


Calcium Sulphocyanide also acts as 
a mercerizing agent for cotton goods. 


simultaneously to the sun, a_ task | 
which we believe has not heretofore 
been attempted ; we wished to find out 
to what extent this relative fastness 
would be affected by variations in the 
physical conditions surrounding the 
exposures; we hoped, after a careful 
study of the results obtained to be in 
a position to make a recommendation | 
to the association for a standardized 
sun test; and we also hoped that 
among the large number of dyes ex- 
amined we should be able to find a 
few. which would be particularly suit 
able for use as ‘fading units’ or 
standards of fastness. 

“We therefore included in the test 
of dyes to be exposed practically all 
those which have been recommended 
from time to time as standards, and in 
particular those proposed by the Ech- 
theitkommission of the Verein Deuts- | 
cher Chemiker in 1914 and 1916. The 
lists of dyes were prepared with great 
care by sub-committees, one for wool, 
one for cotton and-one for silk, and 
were intended to include all of the best 
known products, especially 
whose constitution is known. The 
task of dyeing all these colors 
too much for a single laboratory and 
was divided up among sixteen. FEacn 
dyeing was then subdivided into ten 
pieces, of suitable size and shape for 
the exposures. Six of these will be 
exposed to the sun, two to violet car 
bon are and two to the gas-filled in- 
candescent lamp.” 

The sun tests were started on June 
18. As stated by Mr. Cady six pie 
of each dyeing were 
following exposures: 

1. Facing due south at an angle of 45 
under glass, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


511 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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subjected to the 
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fonet 9 a.m. to 3 9. m ‘wher is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a Sizing 


the sun shone. 
> 


Assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 


ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Simultaneous exposure under sam 


conditions as (1) without glass 

3. Facing north, 
under glass, 
the sun 
and (2). 


4. Facing south at an 


in a vertical position, 
from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m., when 


shone; simultaneously with (1) coe i eens 


CONSOLIDATED 
—— CATALOG 


angle of 45°, 
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Depended on 
by Carders 


for entirely eliminating static electricity which 
interferes with both quality and output espe- 
cially in cold, dry weather. 

































INSTANTANEOUS—mMaterials alive 


static are brought within perfect control in an 
instant. 


EFFECTIVE 











Entirely eliminates static electricity 
regardless of temperature or atmospheric conditions. 






SCIENTIFIC—unlike moistening processes, it is 


the electrical solution of an electrical problem and, 


unlike moistening systems, [T DOES NOT RUST THE 
CARD CLOTHING. 


ECONOMICAL —\vses less current in operation 


than an ordinary incandescent light. 


AUTOMATIC 
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SUCCESSFUL -In use today on more than 15,- 


000 machines a large percentage of which are in the 
textile plants. 
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connection with special prob- 
lems concerning static elec- 
tricity in your plant? 
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under glass, day and night continuously. 

5. Facing south in a vertical position, 
under glass, day and night continuously. 

6. Facing north, in a vertical position, 
under glass, day and night continuously. 

Mr. Appel stated that the results of 
artificial light exposures, viz., the violet 
carbon arc and the fadometer, did not 
warrant announcement of definite conclu- 
sions yet. 

Oakite Sales Conference 
Plan to Mutualize Company Is 
Announced 
The most interesting feature in con- 
nection with the roth annual sales 
conference of Oakite Products, Inc., 
formerly Oakley Chemical Co., held 
this week at the general offices of the 
company at 22 Thames St., New York, 
was the announcement made by D. 
C. Ball, president, to the effect that 
plans had been developed for the mu- 
tualization of the company. In other 
words, Oakite Products, Inc., is fol- 
lowing the lead set by the most for- 
ward-looking business organizations in 
giving to its body of employes an 
opportunity to participate as stock- 
holders in the future development and 
progress of the company. In fact, as 
Mr. Ball stated, these staff members 
will probably eventually become the 

real owners of the company. 

The conterence itself marked a new 
high level for these annual get-to- 
gethers. Not only did it indicate the 
growth of the staff numerically but 
was characterized by an even more 
representative program and freer dis- 
cussion than usual. General sessions 
were held on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday while a spe- 
cially interesting feature was the hold- 
ing of group discussions on individual 
industries on Tuesday afternoon. The 
reading of papers on the various fields 
into which Oakite enters as a cleaning 
material was followed by discussion 
and questioning which helped to bring 
out further information on a wide 
number of subjects. 

On the social side should be men- 
tioned the dinner party at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Tuesday evening, at 
tended by over 300 staff members and 
guests, followed by a theatre party; 
banquet at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Thursday evening; and luncheon and 
theatre party for girls of the organiza- 
tion on Wednesday. 

This company has demonstrated to 
its satisfaction that annual conferences 
of this nature are invaluable in crys- 
tallizing the best technical and sales 
thought of the organization and in 
definitely shaping the program for the 
vear to come 
New Solvay Distributing Or- 
ganization 

The Solvay Process Co. announces 
that, effective Jan I, 1927, a new 
company known as Solvay Sales Corp. 
will, as principal, become the exclusive 
distributor of the Solvay Process Co. 
and will acquire the entire business of 
Wing & Evans, Inc 

The new corporation will take over 
the entire personnel of Wing & Evans, 
Inc., and this personnel will become 





December |] 


the operating staff of Soly 


Corp. All offices and_ bra: i 
Wing & Evans, Inc., will | 
ued as officers and branche e 
new company. 
Phila. Wool Mark: 
(Continued from page 1 
a firm wool price trend, wit! ’ 


becoming more active, sales 
ported at 33'%c for 50s in 
for 48s and 30c for 46s. 
Latest advices from Brisl 
cate fine wools have advanced 
cent while cables from Me 
state the market there is ste } 
prices firm. Prices at Lond 
not declined on good wools a 
irregular in the case of poor s 
In this country the middle 
easier and owners there are 
to shade former asking prices 


. 
order to move remaining lots re 
the end of the year, those 1 V 
asking 40c have wired local 5 


they now would take 38c to sell be fore 
the end ot the year. 
Several LO Ta sized lots of fine 


tory wools were moved _ this eek 
Pulled wools sold in small lot \ 
with Bs being sold at Soe to & le 
pending on the individual lot; other 


dealers sold Bs at &86c, stained 

82c, C supers at 67¢ and best 

at 7oc. Several lots of pulled b- 
ings have been sold, C combing 

ing at 7oc, medium combings at 75¢ 
dnd [B} combing at 8o0c. Carpet 
are quiet with no important change in 
prices being reported. Mills are fairly 
busy but have wool on hand for 1 
needs. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and toreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Dec.. 4, based upon d 
compiled by the Market News Ser 
ice of Bureau of Agricultural | 
nomics, Department of Agricultu 
are as follows, in lbs. : 





Week 
Ended 
Dec. 4 1926 
Domest 31,000 162,187, 
Foreign 1, 390, 4 166, 485, 0 
Total 621,000 328, 672, 000 ‘ 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORT 
Bostor 1,390, O04 166, 485,¢ 
Philadelphia 1, 420, CM 49, 898, O04 
New York 2, 420, 004 61,993, UY 
rotal 5,230,000 278,376, 


Phila. Manager for 


Wilcox 
Willey 


Andrew Wilcox, associated th 
Francis Willey & Co., Inc., 
Boston office, 300 Summer 5! iS 
been appointed manager ot er 


Philadelphia office, 10 Chestnut > 
to take effect Jan. 1, 1927, E. C lg 
way, manager at this office, s ng 
his connection as of that date 


Davis Now With Stephenson & 
Co. 

Fearl Davis, formerly a men 
the firm of Hammer & Dai 28 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, is 1 
nected with the local office of Ste en 
son & Co., 28 S. Front St., as m- 


ber of their sales department 
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Situations Wanted 








| 


Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
ents or overseers for any department 


inten u 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon ipplication by mail or telephone to 

care Textile World, 65 


¢. T. DONLEVY, 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Franklin 


OR ASST. SUPT. OF WORSTED YARN 
Position wanted by man 26 years Of age, 
Worked on all types of wools 
Australian Familiar with 
Good references 

Boston, Mass 


single 
blood to fine 
yarn machinery 
B. 1345, Textile World, 


supT. OR BOSS WEAVER IN WOOLEN MILL 


Pos wanted by man 42 years of age American 
Worked on cassimeres, flannels, institution 
Istery, topeoating, and plaid backs Fa 





with C&kK Crompton & Thayer and Crompton 
Good reterences 








es. 1346, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER FINISHING-WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
MILI Position wanted by man 43 years of age, 
Ame n. married, Worked on woolens and worsteas, 
tt warp wool or shoddy filled, and piece dyes, 
und nkets Familiar with all makes finishing 
act ner Good recommendations 
©. B. 1347, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SS EE 
OVERSEER DYEING. Position wanted by man 38 
ears of age, American, married Worked on wool, 
“ varn, resist, acid and chrome colors, cotton 
iuphur, direct and vat, silk yarn, and piece 
t Familiar with Klauder-Weldon, Hussong and 
Frat process machines Good recommendations 


Oo. B. 1848, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER WLN. OR WST 
t wanted by man 47 years of age, American, mar 
Worked on woolens, worsteds and cotton warp 
nds, light and heavy weight Familiar with 
; finishing machinery Good recommendations 

Oo. b. 1349, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


FINISHING Posi 


DYER OR | ( CHE MIST Position wanted by man 34 

e, American, married. Worked on worsted, 

‘0 i Familiar with Klauder-Wel 
Proctor 


Ag 

ik and rayon 
don, Smith Drum, Hussong, Rodney Hunt, 
A Ut machines Good recommendations 
5 Boston, Mass 






Textile World, 


Position 


WORSTED MILL 
married 


SUPERINTENDENT 
American, 


i by man 43 years of age, 


want 
Worked on woolen and worsted men’s and womens 
“ Familiar with all kinds woolen and worsted 


ners Good recommendations 
oO. B. 1351, Textile World, Boston Mass 





ov! RSE ER DYE ING "Position wanted by man 34 
€ ige, American, married, Worked on all kinds 
iveing. slub dyeing, worsted yarns and raw 
Familiar with Hussong, Franklin = process, 
kettles Good 


Klauder-Weldon and piece dye 
! idations 
oO. B 2, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





NARROW 


MANAGER 


SUPERINTENDENT OR 








FABRIC MILL Position wanted by man 38 years 
f American, married Worked on narrow fabric 
lastic web, jacquard trimmings, cotton and 
ton and silk labels Familiar with C&K 
Fletcher machines Good recommendations 

Oo. B. 1353, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
suPpT. OR AGENT COTTON MILL Position 
vit by man o4 years of age, American, married 
W { on prints, ginghams, bleach, blankets, ete 
Far with all makes of cotton machinery Good 

oO . Textile World, Boston, Mass, 
SUPERINTENDENT OR MAN \GER- UNDE R 
Position wanted by man 47 years of 


WEAR MILL 
t rican, married Worked on all grades of 
en vomen’s, misses’, boys’ and infants’ wool, silk 

n underwear Familiar with all makes of 
iwed in the manufacture of knitted undet 
wea m and nainsook Good recommendations 
0. B. 1355, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





MILL 


SECOND HAND OF FINISHING IN is 
*osition 


OR IN CHARGE OF DRY FINISHING 





wanted by man 34 years of age American, married 
W {on all kinds of woolen goods. Familiar with 
all s finishing machinery Good recomendations 


0. B. 1356, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER DRY FINISHING WLN. OR WST 
MILI Position wanted by man 46 yrs, Of age 
Ar n, married Worked on woolen and worsted 
Familiar with Deeator, Brush, Rotary Press, 
press machines Good recommendations 
Textile World, Boston, Mass 





0 SEER WOOLEN FINISHING. Position wanted 
5 years of age, American, married Worked 
ies of woolen goods. Familiar with the general 

finishing machinery Good recommendations 
BR. 1358, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

SI OF WEAVING (WLN. OR WST. MILL) 
wanted by man 37 years of age American 
Worked on men's wear of all kinds Fa 
th C&K automatic and plain looms, cam 

nd Draper looms Good recommendations 

Boston, Mass 





BR. 1 . Textile World 
v SEER DYEING ? sition wanted by man 50 
ig American, married. Worked on woolen 
wor and cotton Familiar with varn dye, piece 
ibbing, also all kinds of machinery Good 


lations 
B. 1360, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


CARDER OR ASST. SUPT. IN WOOLEN 











M tion wanted by man 27 years of age 
A married. Worked on mohair, camel's hair 
re both pure and mixed wigh wool, shoddy 
t iiliar with D&F cards and mules 
G ations 
B. 1322, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SE: ND HAND IN WOOLEN SPINNING OR 


Position wanted by man 35 years of age 
ried Worked on cashmere and fancy 
Familiar with D&F Mules Good recom 


a a-sg 


» B. 1323, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Obituary 





Andrew J. Solis 


Andrew Jackson Solis, identified with 
the Boston wool trade for more than 
40 years, died suddenly from heart 


trouble at his residence in Winchester, 
Mass., Monday night at the age of 59 
years. His father was a leading cotton 
broker of his time in 
his father’s side he was a 
of the Rev. John Hancock, 
John Hancock, a signer of the 
tion of Independence. 
Mr. Solis was a 
TEXTILE Wortp Record. He was a 
member of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
Massachusetts Society of 
American Revolution, the 
and the Winchester 


Newell W. Wood 

Newell W. Wood, assistant purchasing 
agent for the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., where he had charge 
of the supply room for more than 28 
years, committed suicide by drowning in 
Capron’s pond, Uxbridge, Mass. on Dee. 
3. Mr. Wood was 49 years old, a native 

Whitinsville and in 1898 succeeded his 
father, Edward W. Wood as timekeeper 
and supply agent at the works. He was 
a 32d degree mason. He leaves a widow 


Boston, and on 
descendent 
father of 
Declara 
For many years 
valued contributor to 


Sons of The 
Bostonian So 


ciety Country Club. 


Charles M. Feingold 

Charles M. Feingold, doing business 
as the Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Co.. 
jobbers of woolen goods, died at the City 
hospital in that city on Nov. 21, after a 
long illness, aged 46 years. He was 
born in Russia but came to this country 
at an early age and had lived in Wor 
cester many years. He leaves a widow. 
four daughters and one son. A brother. 
Louis E. Feingold, is treasurer of the 
Bedford Woolen Mills, Chepachet, R. I 





A. M. Crisp 
A. M. Crisp, wool and mohair expert, 
died at Uvalde, Texas, Nov. 12. 
short illness. Mr. Crisp started working 
for the F. A. Piper Wool & Mohair Co. 


when he was 12 years old, becoming man 


aiter a 


ager of the business some time ago 
which position he held until his death 
Every business house including — th 


hanks were closed. for his 
terment was in the city 


funeral. In 
cemetery. 


Samuel Coblintz 
Samuel Coblintz, who founded the S 
Coblintz Co., Worcester, Mass.. 
in wool and waste, fe 


dealers 
about 22 
and who retired from the business 
a year ago, committed suicide by hanging 
in that city on Nov. 30. He was a na 
tive of Russia, 45 years old. He 
a widow, one daughter and one son 


vears ago 


abc ut 
le aves 


James E. Murray 
Funeral services for James E. Murray 
superintendent of — the 
Company, of 


Queen Dyeing 
Providence, R I., 
held from his family home at 1137 
street Nov. 30 Mr. Murray was well 
known in_ the Rhod 
Island and was long associated with the 
Queen company 


were 


Smith 


industrial life of 


William E. Gilmore 
William E. Gilmore. who died at Hope. 
R. I., on Nov. 14, was for many vears 
overseer of dyeing for the George H 
Gilbert Mig. Co., Ware, Mass He wa 
74 vears old and a native of Ware He 
leaves two sons. Burial was in Ware 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 


BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. 


Silk, Cotton, 





Worsted, Artificial 


re. 409 


Silk, Linen, and Novelty 


Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen 


cones, 
converted to cloth on spring needles, 





OVERSEER WOOLEN FINISHING Position 
wanted by man 55 years of age. American, married 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods. 
Familiar with all makes of finishing machinery. 
Good references 

Oo. B. 1324 


Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT, OR MGR. WOOLEN MILL 
by man 35 years of age, American, married Worked 
on ll kinds of woolen goods Familiar with all 
ma of machinery in the woolen industry, English 
and American, and German face finish Good recom 
mendations ‘ 

0. B. 1325, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


Position wanted 








OVERSEER DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL OR 
DYER AND CHEMIST. Position wanted by man 31 
ears of age Al r ed Worked on all 





kind of woolen 5 Ags loose wool 
Or printing k, € Familiar with all 
n endatior 
1338 World, Boston, Mass 





OVERSEER DYEING IN WOOLEN OR WORST! D 





MILI Position wanted by man 40 year ) age 
Ar ‘ rried Worked on all kinds of goods 
Fa wit ull makes machinery Good recom 
lations 
/%. .. 3 Textile World, Boston, Mass 


sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, 
in all widths, 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


system to yarn on standard or super 
including rayon 
any gauge. 









COMMISSION TWISTING 


Delivery in skeins, tubes, 
cones, balls or cabled 


ARCHER YARN COMPANY 
69 Sprague St., Providence, . I 







OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING. Position wanted 

! man 4 ears f age Englist married Worked 
on fine and coarse good dimity check ind cords, 
hirtings Familiar with Draper looms 


ind lored 
ee endation 
40, Textile World, Boston, M 





WOOL OR TOP DYER Position wanted by may 
48 vears of age American irried. Worked on wool 
I arns and piece dyes Familiar with Franklig 
rocess Klauder- Weldon and = Ilussong chines 
Good recommendations 
O. B. 1341, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT. OR CHARGE OF JACQUARD WEAVING 


DEPT Position wanted by man 55 ears of age 
English, married Worked on all classes f goods 
plain to fine jacquard work, especiall silk 


draperies and spreads. Familiar with any kind of 


endations 


ms and jacquard 0d 
Soston, Mass. 


0. B. 1242, Textile 





